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INTBODUCTION. 



Thb solution of the difficult problem affeotbgr the present and 
fdture position of Russia and Turkey is a matter of the deepest 
interest to this country: hence it cannot be idle and unpro- 
fitable to obtain a general and an impartial notion of the 
history, government, religion, and customs of a people whot 
three centuries ago, the terror of theWorld, is thought by many 
German writers to be hourly approaching continually nearer to 
its decrepitude and eventual dissolution, at least in Europe. 

It was on the 29th of May, 1453, that the remarkable race of 
Osman, under its sultan, Mohammed II., the Conqueror ^ stormed 
Constantinople, and that the Cross paled before the Crescent. 
The conquest of Byzantium gave the death-blow to the dege- 
nerate Eastern Europe, and this sorry relic of the majesty of 
Eome was interred with its last emperor, Constantino, who fell 
gallantly in the streets of his capital. And a certain soothsayer, 
in the pay of Eussia, has predicted that, precisely four hundred 
years &om that date, the Turks fue to experience the same fate 
which their sires prepared for the Greek empire. A monarchy 
is to perish, which, at the epoch of its power and glory, cm- 
braced forty provinces and four dependencies—Transylvania, 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and Ragusa; which posscsssod, in Europe, 
the whole of Greece, Illyria, Moesia, Macedonia, Fannonia, 
Thracia, Dacia, &c. ; which, in Central and Western Asia, and 
in AMca, governed the greater part of the habitable land ! 

The history of a people which has accomplished such great 
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things, mnst be of great interest in every respect. The Turkish 
empire presents moreover, such interesting features in its 
government and religion, and has developed such wonderful 
energies in the course of ages, that it deserves more than a 
passing scrutiny in the apparent evening of its existence. Wo 
therefore propose now to cast an attentive and impartial glance 
at the history of this distinguished and historical people, and 
to present a lively picture of its administration, creed, and 
customs, in a few broad outlines. For it is only by this exami- 
nation of the internal structure of the once mighty Ottoman 
empire that we can discover the secret of its former greatness 
and of its present danger. Notwithstanding the thunder of 
battles muttering or roaring in the East, an impenetrable veil 
hangs over the future of this giant empire ; but whatever may 
be its future destiny, it cannot be without the most incalculable 
influence on the state of the other European nations. 

The liberty of continental Europe depends on the inde- 
pendence of Turkey, and both stand or M by the decrees of 
England. 



TURKEY, 

PAST AND PRESENT. 



PART L — HISTORY. 



CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE OBIQIN OP TUB KMPrRB TO TITB TAKINa OF 
* CONSTANTINOPLE, A.D. 1453. 

The vast steppes of Monprolia and Tortary havo exercised a 
mighty influence over the nistory of the human raoo. Tht)y havo 
nurtured warlike and ferocious tribes that havo oftdn hrouj^ht 
iestruotion and devastation over tho earth. The shepherd 
races of these steppes, the Avars, the Moguls, tho Ahim, the 
Huns, and the Turlcs, have shaken the world. Though at one 
period knowledge and culture passed from the East to tho West, 
barbarism and ignorance inundated Eurone subsequently from 
tho same quarter, incarnate in liie unsiffhtly and sanguinary 
Calmuck hosts. Mounted on their bony but indefotigable Cos- 
sack horses, these monsters of the fore-world appear, in fabulous 
forms, issuing from the salt deserts of Asia, and settling, like a 
cloud of locusts, on the fair lands of Iran, Tur&n, and the Lesser 
Asia, till their tide swept over the Bosphorus and the Vistula 
into the heart of Europe, whore allianeoB with the fairer pro- 
portions of tho Caucasian race smoothed tho harsher features of 
their type into the modem Turk and Russ. First ap;pcar the 
Hiog^u, who are generally considered of Turkish origin, and 
who inhabited the desert of Cobi, where, beinjf pushed hack m 
Central Asia, they sent forth waves of population as far as old 
Finland at the Ural. This convulsion, drove tho Huns, Avar^ 
and sundrjr other hordes, into Kui-ope. Thus a poisonous wind 
has blown in chronic gusts from tho sr end-wastes of Mongolia, 
laying waste tho fruits of Greek, llomr ai» and Saracen culture ; 

B 
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tmd Monprolia has been a vast volcano pourinf? forth successive 
streams of human lava, including the great eruptions and up- 
hcavings that occasioned the all of the 5toman and of the 
LcHHcr Empire. Mongolia has thiis moulded a great part of 
modern history.* 

One of the most remarkable emanations from the wastes of 
Central Asia is the family of Tartars known by the name of 
Turks, who wrought one of the greatest revolutions recorded in 
history. This people is deserving of attention from their demo- 
oratic spirit, their Unitarian dogmas, and their conquests, con- 
verting the inhabitants of a broad expanse of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa into a camp, and a temperance society. 

This martial race, once the terror of Christendom, is now its 
bulwark against another Tartar invasion. The Ottomans, whose 
ffaUeys under Barbarossa swept the waters and coasts of the 
Mediterranean, and dragged toe ornament and the pride of the 
West into the dungeons or the harems of Algiers— whose dashijigr 
Boldiery wrestled, often not in vain, with Prince Eugene, Louis 
of Baden, and Montecuculi — ^whom poi>es denounced, as objects 
meet for a crusade— whom Sobieaki smote at Vienna — stand 
forth now as the stronghold of justice, and the buckler thrown 
out to shield Western oultoie against the tempest of IS^orthem 
aggression. like Poland, they have lately learnt the bittemesa 
or protection and partition ; Russia has smpped them of mnch 
land, Europe has destaroyedthe prospects of Greece by <«sn gniT^g 
her to a Bavarian prince; France has auDTopriated A^en to 
hersf^lf , and the athtude latterly assumed by the great Western. 
Powers towards Turkey shows that -fliey were not indisposed 
to assist at the dismemberment of the ancient Ottoman Empiie 
by the imited houses of KamanofT and Hapsboig. 

After this brief outLine of the rise, progress, and decfine of 
the Ottoman arms, we shall prooeed to a somewhat dos» in- 
a^eetion of the most ronarkable events tiiat bare signaliKed or 
disgraeed their historioal devdoimieiKt 

Hisrottr oap the titkes nsnors xo not cosQiOBar 
OF coKstAKTnronx (14^). 

1. Origm ^tk9 IVHb. 

AlUuw^h the Toiks are among the moet a&emt iMtkns 
lecorded in history, it has been i^iial to date tt» ccwkuenoe- 
ment of the Ottoman Emmre* in the taSl acc«>(»tatig« oi t^e 
term, from the ca]pture of Constantinople, in 14W. tfo* oow- 
quest was undoubtedly the comer-stone of ^v? uln^uve of 
liirkish greatness, and the empire of the 0«jm«ttU v^nu* m«iu* 
fetjtiy bttsed upon that event, ^ev^rthelw^ twvfe^l^ <]^nves 

Sardt, Ed. I8i$, -wiw*- 
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this martial pooplo from O^huz-Ehaiii the son of K&r&-Khaii, 
a descendant of Turk, who is the common ancestor of iill th* 
Turks — and is said to have been a mighty king in the time of 
Abraham. His empire was the country oaiiod Turkistan, known 
to the Persians by tiie name of Tur&n ; though it is only sub* 
sequontly to the Christian era that this nation presents itself 
in history under the name of Turks. 

The broad and elevated steppes of Central and Northern Asia, 
smiled Turkistan, appear to hjave been the cradle of this raoe | 
though thj6 affinities of etjrmology might load us to other move 
remote lands, and ally the infant Turk in fraternal rdationship 
with the youthful Majfyaiv the Fin, and the Celt— I'aces obgnait 
in misfortune, oppression, and gallantry. Without engaging in 
the labyrintibjB of ethnography, we go on to observe tfiat tha 
Turks, like the Persians and other Asiatic nations, appear 
mginally to have been devoted to tiio worship of heathen laoli | 
ana it was only some centuries after the advent of Mohammed^ 
tiiat Salur, who was, in a.d. 960, chief of the Turkish raoe, ao» 
aepted Mam, together with some thousands of families; on 
which occasion he called his people Turcomans, to distinguisk 
them from tiiie nnconverted part of the race. When they svSth- 
aequently departed thence, ^nd some of them settled in Westem 
Amenia, whilst others stopped on the eastern shores of the 
Caspian Sea, the former were styled tiie Westem Turoonuuis, 
and the latter were called Eastern Turcomans, their abode being 
atall known by the name of Turkistan. The Osmanlis, who 
luive a areat dislike to be styled Turks— a word meaning rob* 
bers in Persian — were named Towwoi by Ptolemy, who says that 
they live by hunting in immense forests on the sea of Azof • 
Pomponius Mela and Pliny likewise represent them as living in 
fiarmatia Asiatioa, between the Don, the VolgUj and the Caspian 
Sea, and call them Turcee. The Turks are stiU the dominant 
raoe, not only in the Ottoman Empire, but also numerous on tha 
Caspian Sea and in the steppes or Central Asia. One branch, 
aevered ixom the main body of the Turks, resides at present in 
the desert regions eastward of the river Lena in Siberia, on tha 
ahores of the icy Sea, forming the tribe of the Jakutes, number- 
ing88,000. 

The forasrs and migrations <^ the Turks appear to hava 
radiated i^m their head-quarters on the Upper Irtish and tha 
Saisan Sea, where the Uii^ures now live^ who were the first 
Turks that made use of writing. From this centre, the Turkish 
jsibea at difierent times probably advanced westward, seiied 
possession of the Persian throne, shook the empire of the 
Claliphs^nd founded powerful monarchies in difi'erent parts of 
Asia. The greater port of the army of Genghis Khan probably 
consisted of lurks, since we Und traces of thjs race in all placea 
where that great con<][ueror made war. likewise Demur or Timnr 
(Tamerlane) and his subjects, who are inoAQ^ix^^^ ^i^sj^^^ 
b2 
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Mogruls, were Turks, as this prince was only related to the imp6» 
rial family of tlie Moguls by matrimonial allijmce. ^ 

All the Turks in the present day, save the Yakates, we mo- 
hammedans. The Chinese style them the Hoei-tseu. In Phi- 
lology and ethnography, the Turks are reckoned as belonging w 
the Caucasian group of nations and tongues stretching Iromtne 
Altai to the Caucasus. To the same family belong the Arme- 
nian, Georgian, and some of the Circassian tribes, noted lor 
their heroism and love of freedom, and speaking divers im- 
written idioms, t The Turkish language presents four oialecU : 
1. The Uiguric ; 2. The Tscha^ataisch, or Bucharian ; 3. Xne 
Kazan, or Astrachan; 4. The Constantinopolitan. 

At a very early i)eriod, as previously observed, this warliKe 
race showed a strong passion for conquest, and a highly xmlitary 
spirit ; they speedily extended their territory to the bordfirs 
01 China, and annexed several provinces of the Persian mo- 
narchy, so that their empire, even in the thirteenth century, 
embraced no inconsiderable compass. But before we analyze 
the development of the Ottoman empire, let us cast a glance on 
the Seljukian dynasty which preceded it, and established a 
powerful monarchy (l.D. 1000 and 1100) on the ruins of the 
Caliphate. Toghrul Beg was the founder of this dynasty, and 
was crowned at Bagdad as king of the East and of the West. Hia 
nephew, Alp-Arslan, took one of the Greek emperors xjrisoner, 
and his son Mel^k-Shah, also named Dschelaleddin, raised the 
empire to the highest pitch of majesty and of ^lory, annexing^ 
numerous provinces of the Eastern empire to his dominions, as 
far as the straits separating Asia from Europe. 

Although this pnnce was a great warrior, he has left behind 
him the reputation of a philanthropic man and a magnanimous 
sovereign. He was once unfortimately involved in war with his 
brother, and whilst the contest was pending, Mel^k-Shah and 
his chief minister were repeating their prayers simultaneously. 
When they had concluded, the sultan inquired of his minister 
what he had demanded of God? **I have asked this," an- 
gered the courtier : " that thou mayest conquer thy brother/* 
Hereupon the prince rejoined — ** I nave prayed otherwise. I 
said, p God! if it is better for my subjects that my brother 
should reign, and not 1, let him have the victory ; if not, let mo 
conquer." This prince, emir, or sultan (the terms are almost 
synonymous in Turkish and Arabic), showed, moreover, his 
partiality for knowledge and refinement by improving the 
calendar, which he introduced, altering the year from a lunar 

* Erklarung des Banes der beruhmtesten nnd mcrkwurdigsten Ulteren 
nnd neueren sprachen, Europa's, Asien's. AfHka's, Amerika*s, iind der Sud 
See Inseln. Von C. AV. Bock. Analysis Verbi, p. 53. Berlin, 1853. 

t Eiclioflf, p. 11. Vergleichung der Sprachen von Europa nnd Indien. 
X/eipzig. 1B15. 
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I 
into a complete solar year ; wliich lias occasioned this method of 
caloulation being called, in his honour, the Chronology of 
Dschelaleddin. 

This great Turkish Seljukian king^dom, however, was gra- 
dually weakened through internal divisions and various enemies 
at last, between the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, it was 
completely destroyed by the Moguls. 

2. Founding of the Ottoman Empire, — Osman, 

The actual Ottoman empire was founded in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century by Osman, or Othman, whose history is 
intimately connected with that of his grandfather, Solyman, and 
with the migration of his tribe from east to west. 

This shah, or prince, Solyman migrated in the year 1234, 
with his tribe, consisting of 60,000 souls, to Armenia. At a 
later period, and after Solyman's death, this horde became 
divided; the main body remaining stationary under the 
youngest son of Solyman, Ertoghrul, whose son Osman is pre- 
eminent as the proper founder of that empire which has been 
called after him. He first laid the foundation of a political and 
religious administration, extended the limited dimensions of his 
infant monarchy by conquest, and became ultimately the inde- 
pendent sovereign of the whole territory around Mount Olympus 
in Anatolia. Such was the humble origin of the Ottoman em- 
pire, in 1299.* One ceiitury and a half expired before it became 
nrmly established by the conquest of Constantinople, from which 
period it continued to rise and increase, till the conquest Oi. 
Cyprus, in 1671, when it attained the culminating point of its 
splendour and power ; remaining stationary above 160 years, 
till the peace of Carlowitz, in 1698 ; just four centuries from the 
origin of the monarchy — a date marldng the commencement of 
its decline, which has advanced in an increasing ratio evei^ 
since, down to the reign of Mahmoud, the period Of the new 
reforms. 

Osman, even at that early date, began to make encroachments 
on the Eastern empire, by the conquest of sundry cities and 
castles. He likewise strove to estaolish a navy, by means of 
which he carried on piracy. In the year 1307, ne paid a visit 
to the classically-glorious island of Chios, which the crews 
inhumanly laid waste, murdering the greater part of the 
inhabitants. A similar fate was experienced by the islands of 
Rhodes, Samos, Lemnos, Malta, and others. The same remarks 
Tinhappily apply to the conquests made simultaneously by 

• We shall not here discuss the probability of the connexion of the 
Turks with the ancient Medes and with Nineveh. The curious reader will 
find some interesting particulars <m this sutiject in the works of Mr. LaYacdL 
•nd David Urqul^art. 
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the Tnrlra on land ; whole towns were captured, pltmdefecl, and 
DTtmed, after all the inhabitants had been slanghtered ; th^ 
primitive barbarians having emulated in this respect the Chrifl- 
tian armies of Russia under Suwarrow, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But, whilst Osman was engaged in capturing the frontier 
©astles of the Bj^zantine empire on the Saugar, the spnthem 
border Of his empire was endangered by an irruption of Tartars. 
Orkhan, the son of Osman, succeeded in repelling the incursions 
of the Tartars ; and being entrusted by his father with the com- 
mand of an army, he conctuered Broussa, the ancient capital of 
Bvthioia. Osman died in the vear 1326, with the satisfactioii 
01 knowing that Broussa would afford a mausoleum for his 
lemains and those of his successors. 

8. Urkhan,'— Internal Administration, — The Janissaries. 

Orkhan, the son and successor of Osman, converted Broussa, 
whose magnificent situation rendered it well worthy the dis- 
tinction, into the metropolis of his state; and shortly after 
conquered j^icsea, of historical notoriety in the annals of Chris- 
tiamty, and also Nicomedia. It is reported that Orkhan was. 
like Caesar, so distinguished for clemency in his conquests, that 
the Greeks who came under his sway, though permitted to with- 
draw, preferred to remain, unlike the obdurate and ungrateful 
roles and Hungarians, so forgetful of the benefits of Romanoff 
ana Hapsburg. As the numerous warlike expeditions in whicli 
Ostnan had been engaged had prevented him from devoting much 
time to civil enactments, Orkhan made it his first care to obtain 
A suitable administration. In this undertaking he was assisted 
"bf his brothet, the sage Ala-ed-din. His new enactments affected 
•tne mint, the costume j and the army. The right of coining money 
is one of the two attributes of soverei^ty, according to Islam ; 
wie other consisting in the prayer for the ruling prince every 
Ftiday in the mosques. The first Turkish money was coined in 
the reign of Orkhan. The second obj ect of his legislative activity 
affected the costume ; but it did not so much prescribe the nature 
of the material as the colou:^ and it referred less to the apparel 
of the body than of the head. Though subsequent sumnmary 
lAws have accitrately defiiied the cut, the substance, the miing. 
sUld the mode of wearing the different kaftans^ dolimans. and 
wiest dresses of honour or officii dignity, Orkhan did not inter- 
fere with such trifles, confining himself to the head-dress, wiich. 
has always been a characteristic distinction of nations and of 
conditions in the East. White muslin caps were adopted as the 
universal head-dress of the wamors and princely attendants, in 
order to distinguish the Osmanlis from the Greeks and other 
nitions. Their form was circular and conical. The third and most 
important matter of Ala-ed-din s institutions, was the army, 
wMch wa« to b© always kept on foot and xe^uhalj paid, so th»t 
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the nocusiftary cura© of Cliriafcndom, Osinaa had carried on Ma 
fornyfl with Turcoman horsemen, who were named AJdadi^chi, 
wanderer!* or niimcTii, and who always appeared in the iield as 
oftt'U us they wertj summoned by thf^ir lord. Urtlian iirfit iuiiti- 
tated Or hotly of intmtryj nrnkiug them a ptTraaDt:Et and rt^^- 
larly-^paid foroe^ called iJaja Piade^ or pedtistrians. But these 
troops, becomiDff iuaoknti on thfl etrenzth of their pay* mon 
added to the oonftiaion which they had oecn inttmdcd to quell, 
^hiuled theaofiUitory loj^ialator to dJeviac a pri/foundly politic and 
ftaj^acions, but somcawhat heartlca?i, plan of forming a hodv of 
trfiopa of Cliristian children forcibly converted to Islam. Tneso 
Tckeri were nyw trooi)3j and hence they wore called Jaw !'-/c A fri, 
— 'Janisaariea, ThuB, in fonner ages, a Clmatian population he- 
eame the compulsory pillar of liiiam and scourge of Chriatcn- 
dom ; whereai^ in modem times, the Bamo race have hecome the 
voluntary defenderji of the aultan against Moslem ooiruption 
and Kussian a^j^casion, Soon waa tho namo of Jania^aries 
carried far and wide on the wings of victory, aa the terror of Asia 
and Europe. The white muHUn tvu'bana of tho Janisaarica 
received a long apptindag-e, falling down he hind, and repreaent- 
ing an arm, as the sipi of ■dctory ; in fronts instead of a plnmo^ 
ft wooden spoon etood erect, as a sign of a x)lentifid larder ; for 
the Otionum oommissariat did not suffer its heroes t& starve 
like the Soyers of Paskewitsoh. Diehitch, and Gortschakoff. 
Illieir colours were a hlood-red flag^— a stumhling-hlook to 
Lamartine, but the symbol of French renoyation-~and a silver 
eresoent. together inth a representation of the dofuhle-edjj^ed 
sword of Osman, completed the standard of the young Christian 
PrsBtorians. The names of the officers were taken from the 
kitchen and pantrr. as an evidenco of the luxurious and com- 
fortable living of tlit'hO ^^J^r(;iiH1;il^j ut' Uni thuiuiMuiiiLLiil, who 
seem to have emulated tho pugnacity, and equaUod tlio voracity, 
of titled pLtraUsts nearer home. The colonel of Janisaarics was 
styled the aoup-m niter, taehorl-hadsohi, and tho other officers 
eiyoyed simitar artistio epithets, Tho great treasure of the 
Janissaries did not conaiBt in the regimental ehent, or in the 
corruption and venalitv of noble colunelai a9 in En^^land and 
Russia ; but it conaiatea in a huge camp -kettle, or lie hK -pot, not 
only becAuao it boiled their broth, but al^o because it was looked 
upon as their aymbol, their rallying pointy their eagle. Origi- 
nally the smaUest number of the Janiasarica waa 1000 men. 
But every year 1000 additional boy a were added t^ lalam and 
to the force, taken from the CJhristiftn priaonera ; and when the 
number of these did not auilioe, tho balance waa sntiplicd by the 
Christian population aub^ect to the Porto, till tlie reign of 
Mohammed IV., when, by heginuin^to re<:nrit the forco with 
Turkish children, some have thought that the JaniijaarieB began 
to degenexuto ia comae^^msQco of the ehaixgo. 
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After tlie Janissaries had been instituted as the heart and 
core of the Ottoman army, the residue of that force was formed 
as follows. To the previously-existing regular infantry, styled 
piadsy was allotted landed property, which was subsequently 
changed into feudal, but with the obligation that the pos- 
sessors should keep the roads for the army in a serviceable 
condition in time of war. The irregular troops were employed 
as scouts and skirmishers, and at a later period in rowing 
the galleys. The cavalry, like the infantry, was divided 
into regulars and irregulars. The cavalry of the standing 
army was divided into four rotts, after the pattern of their 
standards, at first, 2400 men, later many more, who stood 
on the right and left hand of the sultan, in the centre of 
the line of battle and of the camp. Besides the paid cavalry, 
with which the West soon formed acquaintance, under the 
appellation of Sipahi (riders), a feudal body of cavalry was also 
formed, answering to the feudal infantry. They were s^led 
Mosselimen — i, e., freed from tribute, and were commanded by 
officers who, if placed over 100 men, were called Biubaschi; 
if over 1000, Sandschak beys— t.e., standard princes. The 
irregular unpaid and not feudal cavalry received the name of 
Akindschi, or runners, as before stated. The latter and the 
Sipahis soon became the terror of Europe. The Akindschi, at 
the time of the first siege of Vienna, roved about through Linz. 
as far as Ratisbon, laying every place waste with fire and 
Bword. 

Shortly after the adoption of these institutions, the Greek 
emperor, Andronicus, took tiie field against the Turkish con- 
querors, was beaten by Orkhan at Pebekanon, in 1330, and 
also at Philokrene. And now the city of NicoBa fell into 
the hands of the Turks. Islam was introduced there, the 
Trinity was banished, the Athanasian Creed was forbidden and 
forgotten, the churches were converted into mosques, and the 
government over Mcaea and the circumjacent territory was 
given to the eldest prince, a hopeftil young Turkish Tsarovitcn, 
or crown prince. After this, Orkhan, advanced in his career of 
conquest in Asia, and strove continually to extend the triumphs 

4. Passage of the Turks into Europe, 

As early as the year 1263, a colony of 12,000 Turcomans 
passed over, not on a bull, like the Europa of mythology, but 
tinder Saltftkdedos, to the west shore of the Black Sea, from 
whence, however, they were soon driven away. Shortly after 
this, another body of Turks passed over, in 1321, harassing the 
coasts of Macedonia and Thrace, destroying the crops, and burn- 
ing the towns, for the space of eighteen months ; thus putting a 
stop to all agriculture and commerce. The emperor was obliged 
to purchase exemption from these scourges, by the sacrifice of 
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his crown jewels, — a jrreat piece of self-denial in a Christian em- 
peror. The reign of Orkhan is the epoch when the lirst pacific 
and friendly relations were established between the Osmanli 
and the Byzantines: a transition from war to truce, from 
hostility to alliance. The Greek emperors frequently called ii 
the aid of the Osmanli in intestine squabbles, and, as has hap- 
pened with the Muscovite auxiliaries at a later date, awakened 
&ereby a stronger desire of possessing the Golden Horn and the 
Sweet "Waters, in the disinterested out susceptible hearts of 
their military neighbours. At the same time, the hostile in- 
cursions of the Turks into Europe became continually more 
frequent and more formidable, in proportion to the growth of 
the Turkish naval power. In the year 1333, the Greek emperor 
concluded a treaty with Orkhan, on the condition that the latter 
should not touch the remaining cities of the empire. Neverthe- 
less, in the following year, a strong body of Turks again passed 
into Europe, and devastated the fields and the towns. Even in 
1337,,the report spread that Orkhan would approach near Con- 
stantinople with a fleet, in order to take permanent possession 
of that coveted spot. The emperor, however, still warded ojff the 
threatened attack, gallantly and successfully, and the Turks 
were forced to retire. Still, the Greek monarch was blind 
enough to take Turkish auxiliaries into his army, like the 
Gauls and Goths of the Caesars. Hitherto, the aggressions of 
the Turks in Europe had only been local and temporary, with- 
out their having captured any strong fortiiied place. This 
they succeeded in effecting in 1357. Orkhan caused his son, 
Solyman, to make a fresh attempt at conquest ; and he suc- 
ceeded in overpowering and capturing Gallipoli. Moreover, 
an earthquake, which occurred about this time, having laid 
waste many cities of Thrace, Solyman introduced Turkish 
colonies into that province, and caused the depopulated cities 
to bo rebuilt and repeopled. This was the case with the castles 
and towns of Konur, Bulair, Malagara, Ipsala^ and Rodosto, all 
of which fell into the hands of the Osmanhs in 1357. The 
Turks having now obtained a firm footing on the western sido 
of the HelleHpont, new hordua camo aeross every yoar from 
Asia into Europe, tiU thtJtr empire waa ultiwalely extended 
from the tihores »!' tho Propontia to tha Istor, The conquest of 
Gallipoli, whioh (^iM^ned a wide iield fur Turkish conquest in 
Europe, wa^s intiumtcd by Orkhan to Ma rivaltt in power, to the 
Asiatic princes whose iiirta had ioLucd Osmau in diviEling the 
Seljukian monarchy ; and heiiceibrtli dGspatcht^a of thirt nature 
became a rei^ular praotiuo of tho Turkiah Bt)it<5 oUiiucellery. 
Solyman, the tirown iirincdi having died in 1358, from tho 
effects of a full i'mtn. his horse, hiii victoriouij father » Urkhan, 
followed liiui in IdHi), alkr Jiaviiig eeiitV:rred the t^Ti^atent advan- 
tag[cs on tin ^ f)t Ionian empire by his admitiisitiutivu and legis- 
lative enactments. 
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6, Amurath L, Lord and Conquerof. 

Orklian was succeeded by his joungrer son, Murad, or Amn- 
rath I. The course of his victones took a western direction, in. 
order to extend his father's European conquests. This great 
western exodus would seem to have been a chronic affection with 
ftlL the Scythian hordes of Asia, including the gallant ancestors of 
the Norman, Teutonic, and French nobles, who, like the Czars and 
Boyards of modem Muscovy, had a strong predilection for their 
neighbours' goods. But before Amurath could accomplish hitf 
designs in the West, he was forced to direct attention to Asia. 
The prince of Caramania took advantage of the death of Urkhaa 
to at&ck and subdue the Osmanlis in Asia Minor. Yet Amuratk 
came off victorious from this contest, a&d opened his campaigna 
in Europe by the capture of the castle of^Nebetos, or Bontoa, 
near Gallipoii. In tn^ year 1861, the largest fortress of the 
Byzantine empire, Adnanople, fell into the nands of the Turkflg 
a city which subseauently obtained the honour of being the 
second residence of me sultans, on account of its great political, 
military, and commercial importance. Hereupon, Amuratfi 
forwaraed the intelligence oi his splendid victories to his 
Asiatic relations, and concluded peace with the Greek empire 
after the conquest of PhilippopoH. But, shortly after, the 
pope stimulated the Hungarians, Servians, Bosnians, and 
Wallachians, to a crusade against the infidels, who were 
abeady threatening their borders. But Hadschi Ilbeki, with- 
out awaiting the arrival of the sultan, broke at night (1363} 
into the hostile camp, and "the enemy took to flight in utter 
disorder, like wild beasts frightened from their cover." The 
battle field still bears the name of Ssirf Ssindughi— ».©., the 
defeat of the Servians. This tribe belonged to the great 
Slavonic race which has had the honour of producing many 
ornaments, such as Kosciusko and Bem, and of Berpetuatmg 
slavery and serfdom* among: Christians and whites in the 
largest part of Europe, and in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

Amurath now took up his residence for some time in Europe^ 
at Demitoka, whence he superintended the erection of his palace 
at Adrianople. So soon as the Serai was in a habitable condi- 
tion, Amurath removed his residence to the latter city, which 
remained the metropolis of the empire till the capture of Con- 
stantinople. After five campaigns in Europe, tlie sultan re- 
turned to Asia in 1871, and concluded a fresh peace with 
Byzantium. 

The Scythian monarch, like a Romanoff, now paused in his 
career of encroachment for some years, waiting in this interval 
(»f peace for a favourable occasion of renewing his aggressions, 

t Slaye and serf are said to come from Slayonio fmd Serrian. 
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This oeonrred in 1886, when another war hroke ont between 
Anmrath and the prince of Caramania, in Asia, whose mlor 
became continually more enyious of the sultan. A pitched 
battle was fought between the rival princes in the plain of 
leonium, when Amurath gained a complete victory. Imme- 
diately after this campaign, the princes of Servia, Bosnia, and 
Bulgaria, combined in an attempt to throw off the Turkish 
yoke, wmoh was at that period almost as irksome as Russian 
protection now. Amurath marched off to Bulgaria, conquered 
file border fortresses, and obliged the prince and his capital to 
■urrendcT. Lelzqt, prince of the Servians, jirepiued to resist 
his advance, and a bloody battle was fought in the plain of 
KoHsova. The left wing of the Ot torn ana was beginning to give 
way, when Amurath' a son, Baja^et, flew to the rescue. l)e- 
icribinif the battle, an Oriental poet snys i — " Already were 
the diamond aeimitaTs changed into hyacinth Hades by the 
atrearns of blood* and the spctirs of glitt-ering i=!t^el into rubies : 
iJi-eady waa the battle-field converted into a bod of variegated 
tolips(, by the number of tnuiklesa heada and rolling turbans," 
wlicn a noble Servian, Milosch, iorced his way up to* the sultan. 
And under the pretext of imparting to him sume secret intelli- 
gencer obtoiiifid access to hira^ whereupon he rushed at Amurath, 
and ran him thri>ugh with his sword. The j^nltan remained 
master of the field, but died soou aftcrwfU'da (K^89) from the 
effects of his wound. Timoa are changed sinctj then, and the 
Servian has loamt to dread the Horfeh wind most, for his 
grcatoBt dangor lies in that quarter. 

0, Sultan Bajaxet, 

Bojazet, the son of Amurath, succeeded him on the throne, 
and immediately caused his brother, Jakul, to bo put to death, 
" in consideration," says tho imperial historiographer, ** of the 
precept of the Koran, which declares that anarchy is worse 
than execution ; and in consideration of the attributes of Qod, 
who must tule alone and without a rival, after whose example 
God's representative on earth, the Ruler of the Faithful, must 
also reign alone, without any competitors." These argtunents 
were found so cogent by the policy of subsequent sultans, that 
the imitation of this crime became a law with them ; and even- 
tually, by the enactments of Sultan Mohammed, the Conqueror, 
fratricide became the public law and practice at every new 
accession to the throne. Thus, what the cautious and crafty 
policy of the courts of Moscow and Petersburg has periodically 
Sanctioned in the shades of a fortress and the darkness of night, 
was publicly advocated and accomplished by the military 
effirontery and savage bluntness of the race of Osman. 
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and then concluded a peace with the vanquished, on terms dis- 
advantageous to the latter. Nevertheless, in the year 1390^ 
Bajazet turned all his power once more against Europe ; for the 
Ottoman rulers of that day seem, like the Jesuits and Czars of 
Christendom, to have thought it a meritorious act to violate 
tiieir faith with unbelievers. The sultan began by securing 
his European Key at Gallipoli, establishing a second harbour 
at that place. As he aspired to capture ^jrzantium he wai 
probably of the opinion of Alexander of Russia, that " il faut 
avoir les clefs de notre maison dans la poche." The Greek 
emperor was at this time obliged to send his son and heir- 
apparent into the Turkish camp, with auxiliaries. The Otto- 
mans next directed their attention to the Archipelago, and con- 
quered the islands of Lemnos, Rhodes, Chios, Euboea, and at 
last Attica, on the continent of Greece. The Greek prince 
having deserted the Turkish camp, with his followers ; about 
this tune, Bajazet, highly incensed, marched with his army to 
the walls of Constantinople, laying waste the whole country ; 
and now began the first Tiirkish blockade of Byzantium, last- 
ing seven years. The prince of Wallachia had, about this 
time, of his own free will, submitted to the authority of the 
sultan, and Wallachia was henceforth designated as a tributary 
province in the Blue Books of the sultan, and it has remained 
such ever since till the Czar converted an ille^timate protec- 
torate into an unjust annexation, against the will of the people 
and rulers, and appropriated the Turkish tribute to his own 
coffers. Another portion of the army of Bajazet inundated 
Bosnia, and advanced as far as the frontier of Hungary 
Meanwhile, the prince of Caramania, in Asia, who, like Schamyl 
and the Circassians, had an unaccountable love of liberty, and 
an unnatural hatred of oppression, rose once more against the 
Turks, but, unHke the heroes of the Caucasus, he was speedily 
subdued The Turkish armies made use of lliis opportimity to 
extend their conquests in Asia. 

Bajazet, intoxicated by his victories, plunged now, like 
Louis XTV. and Catherine of Russia, into the most voluptuous 
excesses, and contributed not a little to the rapid increase oi 
corruption in morals. About this period, Sigismimd, King of 
Himgary, which was not yet emasculated by the Hapsburgs, 
formed a coalition with several allies to checK the formidable 
growth of Bajazet's power. Prance sent 1000 knights and 6000 
mercenaries, who were joined on their passage through Ger- 
many by Frederic, Duke of Hohenzollem, at the head of a 
German army, and by the Grand Master of the Order of St. 
John, with a numerous body of knights ; Bavarian and other 
knights contributed to swell the Cmistian host. The army of 
the coalition united at Kioopoli, numbering about 60,000 men. 
The battle took place on the 20th September, 1896 ; and Bajazet 
gained a complete yictory, the allies suffering a terrible defeat, 
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whioli they partially dosenred, liko tho Russians at Oltonitza 
and Citate, on aooount of their arrogance. Tho banner of Sif^s- 
mund was lost, and the whole body of Stsrrian and Bavarian 
knights fell in its defence. King Sig^ismund and the nobles of 
his army took to flight, and escaped with difiicidty and hard- 
ships to their fleet, while the common soldiery, as usual, had to 
bear the punishment and disgrace of their superiors; — a too 
frequent event in modem history. 

After the victory, Bajazet encamped before NicopoU ; the 
number of his slain in the battle amounted to 50,000 men ; the 
sultan wept tears of rage over them, and swore to avenge the 
death of his followers. All the prisoners, with tho exception 
of about 10,000, were slaughtered. The massacre lasted from 
sunrise till four p.m., when the ma^ates of his empire fell at 
the feet of the sultan, and begged him to extend mercy to the 
rest, which he at length consented to do. The most eminent 
prisoners were ransomed by the costliest gifts; some even 
fetching 10,000 ducats. The ransom of tho French prisoners 
fetched 200,000 ducats. The sultan dismissed the Count of 
Nevers with the words : " I liberate jrou from your oath, never 
more to take up arms against me ; if you have any sense of 
honour, I conjure you rather to seize them, the sooner the 
better, and to collect the military power of the whole of Chris- 
tendom against me. You cannot do me any greater favour 
than by giving me the opportunity of acquiring more fame." 
The report of this splendid victory was disseminated by Bajazet 
from Broussa throughout Asia. As an evidence of the truth 
of their account, the messengers to the different princes were 
accompanied by captives as presents, and amount the latter 
there were sixty noble youths, and a Hungarian magnate, 
llie immediate consequence of tho victory was the seizure of 
Mitrovitz, on the Save, in 1396, and the first destructive incur- 
sion of Turks into Styria ; Bajazet advanced as far as Pcttau, 
and caused the whole town to be burnt to the ground. Thus 
far the Turkish sultan had almost rivalled Francis Joseph and 
Haynau in the vigour and success of his measures against the 
Christians of Hungary. 

The sultan next turned his attention to the siege of Constan- 
tinople, which had been begun five years before. Ho prose- 
cuted it witii his usual enerey, and tne inhabitants began to 
murmur, statinp that they should prefer to surrender to the 
Turks, ratiicr than die of hunger. At length the ill-advised 
emperor determined to allow the sultan to have a mosque and 
a cadi in the metropolis of Christendom. This was the fourth 
moscjue that was permitted by tho declining monarchy in its 
precincts, but its results were not so pernicious as th(i tolera- 
tion and protection of Greek Christians by llusaia in Tolund 
«aid modern Turkey, for the imams wore not spies, nor tho cadi 
iin informer. Sultan Bajazet, however, diimwiisivk \asst'^>2j^<5x 
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tibie permissioii of peopling a suburb of Constantinople witii 
Turkish colonists, and to establish a special court of law for 
them— demands almost as cool and haughty as those of a modem 
czar. After such a humiliation of the Byzantine emperor in. 
his own metropolis, Bajazet proceeded to smite Asia and Europe, 
like the ** tiiunderbolt of conquest ;" in the former extending 
his empire nortli and east by means of his lieutenajnt Timur- 
tatsch, and in tiie latter advancing its limits soutii and weat by 
his own personal exertions. Timurtatsch carried his yiotorious 
banners as £u* as the Euphrates, whiLst Bajazet overran Qreece, 
the proMc parent of our greatest blessings or curses, of art and 
the drama, of philosophy and physic, of democracy and social- 
ism, of science and scepticism. Bajazet occupied the princip^ 
towns of Thessaly, cs^turing most of them without a blow. 
The whole of Grreece, with the peninsula of the Morea, fell into 
his hands, but the population had already degenerated through 
tiie influence of i^e lawyers in the time of Demosthenes and Of 
imitators, and a mixture of Sla^^onic and Bulgarian blood had 
completed its deffradatLon, which even a Byron could not remove. 
Greece scarcely lost by falling under Islam, nor has it gained 
b^ passing under a Christian government, oppressed bv JBava* 
nans and protected by Russia. During these wonderful eoBc 
quests, historsr relai;e6 that Bajazet remained at Broussa, when 
he devoted himself incessantly to the puisuit of effeminate 
indulgences. For thou^ he did not rival Ivan 17. in cruelty^ 
he almost equalled him in lust. But the sultan was roused 
from the lap of luxury by an embassy from Timur in 1400, the 
celebrated sovereign of Tartars, whose name was becoming 
known throughout the old world as ''llpe exiled chili m 
victory." 

The universal conqueror and Tartar prince, Tamerlane, or 
Timur, i. e., Iron, had subdued Persia, the greats portion oi 
Eastern Asia, when he advanced against Bajazet. Insults 
offered to his ambassadors by tibe Ottoman eultan moved hua 
to take this step. In front of Haleb, or Aleppo, a decisive 
battle was fought with the Egyptian army of Baja^set, which 
was completely defeated by Q^mur. Soon a^ber this he cod^ 
quered Damascus, sacked Bagdad, beat Bajazet again at Angora, 
July 20, 1402, and took him prisoner. Timur continued to 
advance in Asia Minor^ conquering Smyrna and other cities, 
fmd Bajazet died in prison, some say an iron cage, a myth ia 
the eyes of many sceptics, iJiough not improbable. This event 
took place March 8th, 1402. Nevertheless, though Eussia was 
long the slave of Mogul khans, who left their unsightly traces 
in the national countenance, customs, and laws, the sturdy 
race of Osman was never subdued by their kindred, the Tartars, 
though tributary to them. Timur, aiming at the conquest of 
China, never crossed the Hellespont, and his empire soon fell to 
pieces through the dissensions of his successoxs. 
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7. 2^ SitUam MoJuimnu'd L and Amurath IL 

After tlio death of Brnozot tlio Ottoman llivom* was oe(*iH)u*d 
by hitt Bon, Mohammed I., who ffot rid of hitf brother uiid rival 
to the throne by a battle and yictor^r. lie immediatfly re- 
newed (1418) the peace with the Ciiristian prinooB, but he elias- 
tised the stubborn prince of Caranumia, who, like the Poles, 
was fool or knave enough to love his own country and defind 
his own rights. In the following year, the sultan wuh defeated 
by the Venetians in* a naval engagement at Gallipoli, and ho 
was forced to conclude a disadvantaffeous peace. He was like- 
leiso unluck^r in his campaign in Hungary and WuUachia in 
1414; and his troubles were increased by civil commotions. 
Mohammed died suddenly in 1421, whether by the convenient 
accidents that usually carry off the iiomanoifs does not amx;ar. 
His death was concealed for forty days, until his 'son and huc« 
oessor, Amurath II., had arrived at Broussa, and had taken 
possession of the paternal throne. The new sultan contiuuod 
&e siege of Constantinople, which had dcBcendcd to him as a 
patrimony; in the year 1422, 10,000 runners appeared before 
file unlucky city, after having devastated and destroyed the 
irhole circumjacent country. Amxirath assisted personaHy 
^th a body of infantry to forward the siege ; but the walls bid 
defiance to their breaching batteries. A general assault was 
next attempted ; the whole population of the city was in anns, 
and their resolution and constancy sucoeedod in repelling the 
assault, and forcing the Turks to raise the siege. In the year 
1428, Amurath concluded another peace with Hungary and 
Bervia, the latter gallant country agreeing to pay an annual 
tribute of 50,000 ducats. Hereupon he marched against tlio 
fortress of Bressatonika, which had sold itself to the Vene- 
tians ; in the year 1430 this town was forced to surrender to 
the Turks, who, swarming into it like a pack of ravenous 
l>easts, proceeded to plunder it. Amurath peopled this plaoo. 
at a later date with Turkish inhabitants, and the- churches wero 
converted into mosques. In the following year several forays 
took place again in Wallachia and Transylvania. Hcrmann- 
fltadt wus ineffectually besieged for eight days, the suburbs of 
Eronstadt were burnt, the whole country was laid waste during 
forty-five days, and a herd of 70,000 innabitants was driven on 
Vnd reduced to slavery. 

When Amurath, in the year 1440, laid siege to the celebrated 
fortress of Belgrade, he found at length a hero capable of van- 
quishing him. This man was a Magyar, a countrjnnan of the 
coward Zriny and the traitor Kossuth, John llunyad by name ; 
this man first raised the siege of Hermannstadt, and success- 
fully attacked the Turkish army ; the field of battle was covered 
with 20,000 Turks. In tho battlo oi Ytv^a^ ^Jm, 'VksxasBssMfisa. 
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were again victorious, capturing 200 Turkisli flags. In the 
following year, 1443, began a new crusade against the Turks, 
and the Hungarians were successful, for, unlike Georgey, their 
ieader was a man of honour. Hungarians, Poles, Servians, 
WaUachians, and German crusaders, formed the army. Hunyad 
invaded Servia, advanced to Nissa, where he beat the Turks, 
who were also conquered in a second pitched battle on the 
field of Jalovaz. Amurath being, moreover, obliged to fight 
at the same time with that reprobate the prince of Caramania, 
showed a disposition to come to terms. In July, 1444, the 
peace was concluded at Sze|:edin, by which Servia was restored 
to its princes, and "Wallachia placed under Hungarian protec- 
tion. If this were the case now, the Danubian provinces would 
be saved. As for Servia, she has well acquitted her debt of 
platitude to the Magyars by crushing them and their liberties, 
in 1849, as the agent of Austrian and Muscovite liberalism. 

After the fatigues and vicissitudes of a reign of twenty-three 
years, Amurath, like Diocletian and Charles V., perhaps weary 
of persecuting Christians or heretics, longed for rest, and 
resigned the government to his son, Mohammed II. But when, 
a few weeks after, the Polish king Wladimir broke the truce 
and his word, like his exemplary neighbours, the Czars and 
Kaisers of Holy Russia and the Holy German Apostolic empire, 
Amurath thought fit to resume the administration, and ad- 
vanced to meet nis perjured enemy. The tWo armies engaged 
at Varna, Nov. 10, 1444 ; Amurath gained a brilliant victory ; 
the Hungarian king fell in the conflict, and Hunyad was forced 
to fly. The booty was immense. Hereupon Amurath once 
more abdicated in favour of his son, but he speedily perceived 
that the hands of a youth of sixteen years weie still too weak to 
hold the reins of government. Hence he resumed the rule for 
the third tipc» directing his attention to the southern part of 
the Byzantine empire, to the Peloponnesus and Albania. The 
sultan marched against the Peloponnesus with an army, stormed 
the isthmus — for modem Greece, like modem Europe, could not 
show a Leonidas or an Epaminondas — and conquered Corinth 
and Patras, two sea-ports of great importance. In the spring 
of the following year, the sultan marched against Albania, but 
was soon called away, for Hunyad had invaded Servia with 
a considerable army. Amurath marched to meet him, and beat 
him at Kossova, on the 18th October, 1448; the pride of the 
Hungarian nobility fell like heroes, here as well as on the fatal 
field of Temesvar. The battle lasted three days, and Hunyad 
saved himself only by flight. In his place there now stood 
forth a hero of equal mettle, Scanderbeg, who, like Schamyl, 
Kossuth, and Kosciusko, fiad the folly to resist oppression and 
face aggression, but who, imlike the latter, succeeaed in bidding 
defiance to the immense hosts of Amurath, who (1444) was 
heaten off from the rugged mountains of Albania, which, like 
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tho Caucasus, have often boon tho theatre of heroism, and the 
bulwark of independence. Amurath retired to Adrianople, 
where he was inouced to favour the accession of Constantinc, 
heir-apparent to the liyzantino throne. Constantine bccamo 
emperor by the sultan's jjood pleasure, as Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski by that of Catherine. Soon after this Amurath died, 
and Mohammed II. ascended the throne in 1450. Amurath had 
done much, during a reign of thirty years, to advance the power 
and splendour of his empire, and particiilarly by the erection of 
sumptuous edifices, amongst whicn tho mosques are especially 
conspicuous. He also perfected the organization of the army, 
and above all, of the Janissaries. 

8. Mohammed IL — Siege and Taking of Constantinople » 

Mohammed received at Adrianople the congratulations of tho 
envoys of all powers that were united to the Ottoman emi)iro 
bv treaty. The sultan renewed his pacific declarations with 
all, including the prince of Caramama, when he had secretly 
resolved on oreaking the peace with Byzantium, the oath of 
this talented but unprincipled man having been about as bind- 
ing as tiiat of the Czar or Francis Joseph. A few months after 
his accession, he despatched messengers throughout his empire, 
Bummoning his troops to war | and caused some thousand masons, 
carpenters, and artificers, with all the necessary materials, to 
be sent on to tho mouth of tho Bosphorus, in order to build a 
castle on the European side of the strait. This intelligence 
filled Constantinople with a terror almost equal to the rage of 
modem Stamboul at the massacre of Sinope. The Greeks, whose 
spirit had been emasculated by their emperor and church, anti- 
cipated the approaching humiliation, when their doctrinal 
absurdities and idolatrous fanes shoidd bo consecrated to the 
spiritual worship of an Unitarian Creed. In the spring of 1452 
began the erection of the castle, which progressed rapidly, and 
Mohammed declared war on the Greek emperor, without much 
more reason than Nicholas on Abdul- Mcdjid in 1853. Hereupon 
Constantine kept the gates of the city closed, having laid in a 
supply of grain to last six months. Tho castle was speedily 
completed, and provided with cannon of enormous size ; ^r even 
at tnat early date, the Turks were noted for their excellent 
artillery. Tno commander received orders to impose a toll on 
ships 01 all nations passing tho straits. 

in order to batter down the wall of Constantinople, the sultan 
caused a cannon of prodigious size to be cast, exceeding any 
recorded in the history of artillery or of sieges. It discharged 
stone balls of twelve palms in circumference, weighing 12 cwt. 
Fifty pair of oxen scarcely sufficed to draw it ; and 700 men 
were appointed to guard and serve it. On Friday after Easter, 
tho th of April, 1453, Mohammed appeaced^a^V^kSi^^accss!^ 
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before ConBtafttinople, "the mother of the world." as the Turks 
call it, and inclosed it with his cohorts. They Dccran to batter 
the walls and gates witti their colossal cannon ; and mines were 
dug, to blow up the ramparts. The sultan's host amounted to 
250,000 men, aoout the same as the disposable force of Kussia 
in Wallaohia and Hungary in 1849 ; his fleet consisted of 450 
vessels of all sizes. The number of Greeks in arms amounted 
to 5000 men, besides about 3000 auxiliaries. Their fleet con- 
sisted of fourteen ships, belonging to friendly powers. If this 
estimate is correct, it proves the manly energy and warlike 
spirit of this gallant Hellenic population, which could raiso 
such a force in defence of its faith and sovereign, in the large, 
wealthy, and populous Byzantium; and it is a severe criticism 
on the pusillanimous Osmanlis of the present day, who have 
volunteered like one man, and raised 500,000 men to meet the 
friendly advances of Russia. On the 15th April, the Turks aro 
described by partial pens as having been aefeated. Moham- 
med then conceived the bold plan of drawing his ships over 
land. He caused a wooden railroad to be laid down, and had it 
rubbed with grease; during the nirfit eighty vessels of all sizes 
were dragged over it into the Golden Horn, where they struck 
terror into ihe besieged as soon as daylight appeared. The city- 
was now attacked fifom the harbour. Mohammed summoned it 
to surrender, but in vain ; he appointed the 29th of May for the 
storm, and promised his army the sack of the city. The day 
before that date, the Greek emperor went, for the last time, to 
tiie Greek church, and received the holy sacrament. The storm 
began on the 29tJi; Greek fire streamed from the walls, and 
the defence is described as desperate, though the majority of 
the inhabitants seem to have taken no part in it. The Turks 
succeeded, however, in breaking through one gate, and in taking 
the besieped in the rear. The town was taken ; there was no 
street fight, no heaps of ruins, no storming; the people had 
sunk into indifference for their emperors and church. The em- 
peror Constantine is said to have fought gallantly, and fallen in 
the breach. The prisoners were bound, led forth like victims, 
and subjected to every insult; yet their cruel humiliations did 
not equal those inflicted on the city by Latin crusaders ; nor 
were the inhabitants massacred without mercy, against the 
oath of the conqueror, like the people of Tunis by the Christian 
army of Charles V. in 1536. The Eastern churcnes, it is true, 
were scandalously desecrated, by being stripped of relics, 
pictures, and other baubles, and henceforward devoted to the 
worship of Mohammed. 

Mohammed began his occupation of the city by a simple and 
sublime prayer to Allah, at tne high altar of the &yia Sophia ; 
thus converting this temple from an idolatrous to a spiritual 
worship. On me third day after the conquest, the Turkish fleet 
drew m, laden to the water's edge with gold, silver, treasures, 
valuable dresses, and prisoners. 
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CHAPTER II. 

niSTOllT OP TUB TTTEKISn EMPIEB FROM TtlV. CONQITEST OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE TO THE PEACE OF CAHLOWITZ, 1699. 

Mohammed IL, the Conqueror, 

Foxm days after the capturo of the citjr, Mohammed, like tho 
Consuls and Cojsars of Itorao, made his triumphal entrance, cele- 
brated his victory with rejoicings, and instituted the consecra- 
tion of a Greek patriarch. This yictorious sultan united, in the 
most remarkable manner, the rarest talents of the general witii 
an especial gift for administration ; and with arms still Hashing: 
in his hand, he proceeded to enact measures for the security 
and consolidation of his conquest. Equal to Napoleon in genius, 
he was far superior to Nicholas in the cabinet and the ileld ; 
and fortune favoured his abilities and his worth. He caused it 
to bo publicly proclaimed, that all citizens who had concealed 
themselves through fear, should come forth free and without fear 
of harm ; that all fugitives should return to their houses, and 
follow their usual mode of life. In particular, ho orderca that 
a now patriarch should be elected and consecrated as usual, in 
place of the last one, who was deceased. This, forsooth, was an 
ungrateful and barbarous return for the massacre of the Faithftd 
bjr the Crusaders on their capture of Jerusalem, and a singular 
criticism on the charities of Ximenes and Ferdinand the Catholio, 
in expelling the Moors from Spain! The sultan caused also 
numerous colonies to come from Asia, in order to repeoplo tho 
devastated city. 

And here it is well to remark, that some writers, no friends 
to Turkey, trace het decay to the capture of Constantinople ; 
maintaining that the indolent, crafty, effeminate, and insidious 
character of the Lower Empire infected the Divan, and passed 
over from tho Cross to the Crescent. 

One year after the capturo of Byzantium, Mohammed oast 
his eyes on Servia ; he wrote quite bluntly to Prince Georgo of 
Servia, that the latter country belonged to him, the sultan. 
Uninitiated into the virtues of Russian diplomacy, theso 
simple-hearted Osmanlis never stooped to disguise their mean- 
infir, or betray with a kiss. Q-eorge ned to Hungary to seek for 
help, and Mohammed made an irruptioh into Servia. Tho 
neoplo had sought refuge in the fortressies, which the sultan 
Besieged, whilst his cavaby rode through the country, and 
dragged away 50,000 prisoners, of whom a portion were devoted to 
people Constant|noTDle, then almost as severe a penalty as banish- 
ment to Siberia. Ostrovitz, tho principal fortress of Servia^ was 
stormed, and tho garrison made prisoners. Meanwhile, tho 
refugee pria"oo hurried up with tho Hungarian^ Hun^wl>Vi5k^ 
0% 
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having united tueir forces. Mohammed concluded peace with 
them, on condition of a yearlv tribute. The conquering sultaa 
had meanwhile dispatched nis fleet to capture a portion of 
the Archipelago, subduing Chios, Lesbos, Lemnos, and other 
islands 

In the year 1456, Mohammed led forth an immenw army 
against Hungary, whose danger was then in the south, where 
now is its safety. He appeared before Belgrade with more than 
300 cannon, and caused the fortress to be battered night and 
day. The great stadtholder and general of the kingdom 
of Hungary, Hunyad, assembled the army of the Crusaders, 
which had been raised by a summons from the pope, and he 
began proceedings by beating the Turkish fleet on the Danube. 
Mohammed had already conquered the suburbs of Belgrade, 
when the Crusaders managed to drive the Turks back with 
loss. In the year 1458 Mohammed completed the subjugation 
of Servia, whilst in person he marched forth with an army to 
reduce Greece, whose stronghold at that time waff the Pelopon- 
nesus, where two rival Greek princes were striving for the 
mastery. Mohammed, like Russia, profiting by their aivisions, 
invaded the Morea ; Athens was already in his possession ; the 
cities of the Peloponnesus shared the same fate, and the lucky- 
conqueror was soon master of the peninsula. Thus he subdued 
the whole of Greece, as far as the Adriatic Sea, in the tenth 
year of his reign. 

Mohammed now directed his attention to Asia, in order to 
prosecute his conquests there. After the capture of Sinope, a 
town celebrated in antiquity for plulosophy and humanity, in 
the nineteenth century for Muscovite treachery, peijury, and 
cruelty, the sultan advanced to Trebizond, ana destroyed the 
last snadow of the contemptible Eastern empire. Thus did 
this holy orthodox monarchy, the victim of a corrupt dynasty 
and a flagitious hierarchy, sink under the military spirit 
of a young xnipire and a newer faith ; and thus Mohammed 
became entitled to the epithet of Buler of two Seas and two 
Hemispheres, which he assumed after the conquest of Constan- 
tinople. 

Scarcely was Mohammed returned from the conquest of Tre- 
bizond, before he was summoned into the field by Vlad, the 
voivode of Wallachia., a Christian monster, whose cruelties 
exceeded the atrocities of Nero, of Caligula, and of Ivan IV. 

Nor is this the first time that a Chiistian population has re- 
quired the protection of a sultan against the tyranny and cruelty 
of its own ruler. A German writer, biassed by the amiable 
partiality of his coimtrymen for Russian slavery, does not 
scruple to utter a deliberate falsehood in ascribing the appoint- 
ment of Ylad to Mohammed, who was called in by the people 
of these unfortunate Danubian provinces to protect them 
against the object of their own choice, a Slavonian or Romni 
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prince, and a Clirlstian who was, like a modem czar, convertinflr 
these rich and fertile territories into a howling wilderness ana 
a vale of tears. As tlicsc provinces have played an important 
part in tho history of llussia, of Turkey, and of Europe, wo 
may bo justified in adding a few words on the subject of this 
memorable voivodo, or hospodar, who is a disgrace to Christen- 
dom, and has conferred little lustre on the sovereigns and 
princes of this obscure comer of Europe. 

Vlad, the impaler, hospodar of Wallachia, was called Dra- 
cere, or the Devil, and resided at Tirgovist, in the middle of tho 
fifteenth century. He impaled five hundred wealthy trades- 
men to obtain their riches; he next burnt four hundred Tran- 
sylvanians who had come to rouse the Wallachians against the 
Turks ; and soon after he massacred five hundred Boyars, who 
remonstrated against^ his cruelty. A conspiracy being formed 
to unite the two provinces under Stephen, nrince of Moldavia, 
he returned to Tirgovist on Easter day, witn his armv, and his 
myrmidons cut down all tho people they met in the streets 
holiday-keeping. Three hundred Boyars were arrested and 
impaled. Sultan Mohammed II., determining to put a stop to 
these atrocities, ordered Tshakardji Hams, a pasha of Widdin, 
to go to Tirgovist and take Vlad prisoner by force or cunning. 
But setting out with his secretary alone, they were taken, had 
their legs and arms cut off, and were impaled. He next invaded 
Bulgaria, in alliance with Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, 
earned off 25,000 prisoners, and had them impaled. Omoera 
being sent from the sultan for an explanation, and refusing to 
take off their turbans, he had them nailed on their heads. The 
sultan then marched against his rebellious hospodar, and at 
Tirgovist was shocked by the sight of a forest of stakes, each with 
a human body impaled. Radu II. was appointed hospodar, and 
the king ol Hungary, disgusted with Vlad, sent him prisoner 
to Buda ; but fifteen years later, Stephen the Great gave him 
his liberty, and he overthrew Radu. He then resumed Ms 
cruelties, and, to get rid of tlic gipsies, invited them to a feast, 
when he boiled as many as he could and roasted the rest; 
forcing some Tartars soon after to eat a thief of their own 
tribe. "When he took Turkish prisoners he had their feet 
flayed, rubbed with salt, and licked by the rough tongues of 
goats. He was a very handsome man, with a mild face, and 
long soft hair; remarkably brave and humorous, though in 
cruelty he exceeded Louis XI.. Ivan IV., Caligula, and Nero: 
some cases exceeding anything here recorded, and which, related 
in a Saxon document, are thought valid testimony by Engel, 
the learned historian. Vlad was wounded in a battle at 
lUmnikj 1479, against Stephen the Great, and killed by ono of 
his soldiers, who blew out his brains.* 

• " Foreign LMLda," 'vo\.\iL\»,ni 
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Ill -iiTi'.incr Iho tlinnd <.r OtUiman history, we find that all 
AVnl!;:i lii i v.'as ntiuiiu ivd l»y thi" Turks, and laid "waste, accord- 
iiitr to ilii' .suiiii' (i.riiiuu uullioril)',— for Avliiuh read, protected 
irmn iIk! fury of its C'linMiaii voivode, who Avas deposed, aud 
iu Avhosi- sti'isd anotlier and a better prince waa appointed, who, 
ns usual, paid a certain annual tribute to the Forte, as had 
Ikvn ori}?iuallv stipulated. In the same year, 14G2, Mohammed 
nlsoci.nquind the island of Lesbos ; in the loUoAving year he 
inarelud against Ito^nia, >vhich, though a chaos of moimtains. 
was bi»on eoiKiuered by the gallant Osmajdis, and converted 
into a Turkish province. Its Slavonian inhabitants, whose. 
Christ i an faith seems to have sate light upon, them, passed over 
to Islam in crowds, aud have been of late die great pillars of 
the .lanisiMirj' body, of Mussulman bigotry, the fiercest oppo- 
in»nts of all reform, and the persecutors of^the Christians. In 
the laht war of Turkey with Kussia they were stimulated by the 
latter to insurrection against the sultan's government, which 
was tiH^ favoiirable to the Christians, and too liberal and pro- 
pTCssive to suit the "siows of St. Petersburg and its Mohammedan 
»Ulics. 

Ali^liammed was equally successful in Asia against the princes 
of Caramania. Tlie truce which now ensued, during which the 
World enjoyed some respite from the desperate contest between 
the AVest and East— for I'urkoy was ^en what Russia is now 
— ^tliis interval was devoted to new preparations by sea and 
land, and to building a new seraglio at Constantmople. It 
bort» the inscription : "May God immortalize the honour of the 
])08sesa<ir! May God confirm his building ! May God strengthen 
its foundations !** 

One of the most determined opi)onent3 of Mohammed was 
Venice. Ho resolved to avenge himself upon the Venetians 
for their forays, and to this end he sent a fleet to conquer 
Kejrropont. Alter a terrible contest, the Turks succeeded in 
takinjr possession of this beautiful island. The following year, 
117(). was devoted by Mohammed to conauests in Asia. Whilst 
the Ottoman armies were fighting battles and capturing for- 
tresses on the extreme east and southern frontiers of the empire, 
they erected strongholds oj^d eflfected successful forajrs on tho 
north and wast on the Hungarian and Croatian frontiers ; for. 
like Russia, they enoroachSd everywhere, and grasped on all 
sides. 

Tho Turkish cavabry, called runners, who were virtuaUy 
Ottoman Cossacks, laid waste Croatia, Kraina, Carinthia, and 
Styria, and these forays were regularly renewed every year. 
In tho year 1471, 16,000 runners laid waste Croatia with fire 
and sword, and carried off 20,000 human beings, besid^ cattle. 
The same thing occun-ed in Kraina and Carinthia. When, in 
1475, the new prince of Moldavia, breaking his compact, refused 
to pay tribute to tho sultan, Soljniaii Pa^ha marcned with tm 
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army of 100,000 men agraiust liim. Prinoo Stephon won the 
disputed battle, from which very few Turks escaped, and the 
strons:holds on the Danube, which had fallen into the hands of 
the Turks, reverted to the Moldavians. During this eampaini 
a Heet was equi])ped at Constantinople, in order to drive toe 
Genoese from tlieir castles on the Mu}otio Bea and in the Crimea. 
Koifa was the chief emporium of Genoese trade to the Blaok 
Sea. The Turkish Heet dropped anchor before that city, and 
broufifht up their artillery to batter it ; on the fourth day of 
the 9iogQ the town was forced to capitulate ; 40,000 inhabitants 
were drafted oif to re-people Constantinople, and 15,000 noble 
Genoese youths were led away as recruits of the Janissary foroe. 
The booty was incalculable. 

After the fall of Kaffa, Tana (Azoff) and other places stifw 
rendered without any resistance ; and shortly after the whole 
of the Crimea was subdued, and remainod in Turkish hands^ 
till, imfortunately for Christendom, the Kussians stole this 
Btronsfhold of the Blaok Sea under Catherine, and since that 

Seriod Europe has had no rest or safety from her armed or 
iplomatic encroaolimeuts. It were well that England should 
seize it, like Gibraltar or Malta, as a security. 

The iirst object of Mohammed was now to avenf^e the defeat 
of his army in Moldavia. On the 26th Julv, 1476, a pitched 
battle took place, in which Mohammed fought and ooxiquered 
in person. The most brilliant conquest during the following^ 
years was that of Scutari in 1478, whereupon Venice con- 
cluded peace with the Turks. In the ensuin^^ year the Turkisk 
army invaded Transylvania a^ain, but suii'ereu a severe defeat. 
The last exploit of Mohammed was his attempt to capture the 
island of Knodes, which belonged to the Knights of 8t. John. 
They had already landed, and had Ixigun to bombard the town | 
the flag of tho oapudan pacha was already floating on the top 
of the wall,when the courage of the Turks gave way, and tho 
besieged drove them back. In the year 1481 the insatiable 
Mohammed proposed a new incursion in Asia, but his sudden 
death prevented the attempt. 

This remarkable man has iplaycd such an important part in 
history, that he is well entitled to a few words more. The 
name of Conqueror, which distinguishes him from other Turkish 
saltans, is pre-eminently suited to liim, not only as the con- 
qiu'ror of Cfonstantinople, the residence of the sultans, but also 
as the extender of the empiro on aU sides. He ooiujtuered t¥rak 
empires, fourteen kingdoms, and two hundred cities. Many 
things have been invented respecting his cruelties, but history 
does not stjind in need of exaggeration in order to condemn 
his inhumanity and voluptuousness, whilst it celebrates his 
magnanimity and love of order. In his defects he was exceeded 
by many moro civiliy-ed tyrants, in his virtues he was equalled 
by £bw. His sanguinary disposition is attested by the tnitsv 
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cide which secured him on the throne, by the massacre of g:am- 
sons, frequent and cruel executions, and the murder of reigrning 
sovereigns, such as the Greek imperial family of Trebizond, 
the king of Bosnia, and the princes of Lesbos and Athens. 
But these severities appear like clemency when contrasted with 
the familiar doings oi the most eminent sovereigns of Russia ; 
and he never approached the atrocity of the massacre at Jeru- 
salem by the Crusaders. It was his practice to select the flower 
of the young nobility of Greece, Pontus, Genoa, Venice, Servia, 
and Wallachia, as pages or chamberlains,— dignities that were 
the stepping-stone to the office of princes or generals, and fre- 
quently to the soaflfold. For Mussulman, imlike Christian 
tyranny, has generally smitten the high, and not the low, in 
rank. Thus Mahmud Pasha and Solyman Pasha, after serving 
the lusts of the sultan as pages, liecame viziers. Virtuous 
resistance to the depraved appetite of the sultan was certain 
to lead to death. But in justice it must be remembered that 
these evil practices had reached their height under the Chris- 
tian emperors of the Lower Empire, and that Mohammed re- 
deemed them by many virtues. He not only conquered and 
destroyed, but he peopled and built cities ; he not only dese- 
crated monkish cloisters and minsters, but he built and hand- 
somely endowed Unitarian mosques and colleges, hospitals, and 
all manner of charitable institutions; he not only destroyed 
the works of Greek art as a foe to idolatry, but he was also the 
protector and patron of Osmanli science and learning ; he was 
not only a soldier, but a man of cultivation. More important 
and creditable memorials of the man than his conquests are 
foimd in his pacific monuments, his erections, his endowments, 
his civil and military institutions, and the numerous and valu- 
able scientific and poetical works of the literary men of his 
reign. 

After the conquest of Constantinople, eight of the principal 
churches were immediately converted into mosques, and Mo- 
Iiammed built many others subsequently. Amongst these 
twelve mosques, that which bears his name is conspicuous 
above all others, save St. Sophia. He greatiy embellished 
the architectural aspect of his metropolis, without blinding his 
architect or killing his artificers, like some potentates in more 
northern latitudes. 

Passing to the civil institutions of Mohammed, we find that 
they became the basis of subsequent Turkish administration. 

The Oriental regards the state as a complete house or tent, 
and names the dincrent branches of the aaministration accord- 
ing to this fanciful analogy. The foundations of the structure 
are the laws of relisrion, Scheri; those of tradition, Aadet ; and 
tiie decrees (of absolute power), Kanun ; and the first and most 
obvious objeot in the structure is the gate, the Porte, Just as 
the gate is a miniature image of the house, the term i>orte has 
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become the universal expression for the cjovomment of Turkey, 
because from the most ancient times the business of nations 
was transacted at the palace jjato of kinjjs. The guards were 
posted at the palace gate of the Greek emperors of the Lower 
Empire, and the way to the imperial prcsoiico led through seven 
guards. The gate became also the symbol of tlie government 
in general, digniiied as the Sublime Porte, and also of the 
military service in particular, whose special branches were 
named gates, and the army consisted of twice seven, or four- 
teen, such gates. The third figurative meaning of the gate 
applies not only to the monarchy and the government in general, 
but also and especially to the court and the harem, which is 
styled the House or &ate of Happiness, whilst the porte or 
government is named the Sublime Irorte of the Monarchy, or of 
Good Fortune. The empire is fortunate, and the court is 
happy ; the guards of tho gate are encamped before tho gate 
of the empire, and the vizir watches over the Sublime Porte. 
The way leads throuffh the Gate of Happiness, into tho Sanc- 
tuary of Happiness, into the inmost recess of the court, and 
into the women's apartments, or pynoeoeum. In the interior of 
the house is the chamber in which the treasures are kept, and 
in the saloon is the sopha — the Divan — a seat of honour on 
which the dignitaries of the law recline ; finally, the inmost 
rooms belong to the household. 

The Kanun, t. e., the fundamental law of tho Conqueror, by 
which he regulated the institutions of the administration and 
the degrees of the dignitaries, divides the civil and court ofllces 
invariably, according to a quatemity, or into fours, a system 
borrowed from the image of the four pillars supporting the 
tent, which originated as early aa tho finii- ijnmediate disciples 
and caliphs of the Praphet, and in tlu? J bur companions in 
arms of Othman, the founder of the Turkiiili empire. 

The fundamental olmraotori^tics of thisi law book, or Kanu- 
name, of Mohammed 11. arc tlic followhig-:— It is divided into 
three principal sections or p-atus, which treat— 1st. Of the order 
and ranks of the grout JiK^nil^ries of the state ; 2nd. Of the 
imperial customs and eerotiifmicB j 3rd. Of the pecuniary com- 
pensations for crimes, and of the incomes of the officials. The 
first gate leads into the interior of the hierarchy of the state. 
The most remarkable kanuna of the second gate are the Festi- 
vals of Beiram, the imperial tables, the imperial seal, and the 
securing of the succession to tho throne. Tne two Festivals of 
Beiram are the greatest relirious festivals of the Mohammedan 
calendar. The most terrible of tdl kanuna is that which 
secures the succession to the throne, and makes imperial fra- 
tricide the law of the land. In the code of Osman we find : 
"That most legislators have declared that whosoever of my 
distinguished children and grandsons comes to the throne, and 
causes his brothers to be executed for tiie seouxit^ «s^^t<s^<«k^ ^\ 
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the world, may do so witli impimity." Osman, tlie fbnxiider of 
the empire, had given the sanction to this custom by impaUngr 
tis uncle, the first example of the murder of relations in Otto- 
man history ; Bajazet, me Thunderbolt, on his accession, had 
put his brother to death, the iirst example of fratricide^ wMch 
tenceforth became law. 

After this decree, we cannot be surprised, in the third gate ov 
division of the kanuname, to find pecuniary compenjsations fear 
murder ; certain sums were decreed as an equivalent for lifa, 
limb, &c. But this system was partially derived ^m MohasK 
medan laws and customs, as the sequel wiU show. 

The number of four, as previously remarkei^ is a sacred mux^ 
ber in the eyes of Orientals, as well as of Charles Fourier ; the 
chief di&nutaries of the state being divided in this proportion. 
Four pillars support the tent; four angels are, according to the 
Koran, the bearers of tne throne; tour winds govern the 
regions of the air, according to the lour cardinal points ; the 
four cardinal virtues are the same with the Greeks and Orien- 
tals. According to the same principle, Mohammed placed Ibuv 
Sillars of the state, which were the vizirs, the kadiaskers, the 
efterdar, and the nischandschis, who were also the four pillars 
of the Divan, The vizirs are the first |)illars of the empire and 
support of the throne, the term signifying pillars, because the 
burthen of the state rests on their shoulcbers. The first of the 
four vizirs, the grand vizir, is an imlimited plenipotentiary, the 
visible representative of the sultan, his vicegerent and substi- 
tute, the centre and focus of the empire. After Mohammed II., 
the direction of the aSairs of the Divan remained exclusively ia 
the hands of the vizirs, and especially of the grand vizir. We 
shall enter more minutely into an analysis of the Turkish go- 
vernment in another ^lace, and proceed once more to view the 
progress of Ottoman Instory down to the present day. 

Bajazet IL — Selim. — Solvman I,^ sumamed the 
Magnificent. 

The grand vizir concealed the death of Mohamiaed till his- 
successor had reached the capital. The eldest prince, Bajazet, 
was governor of Amasia, and on receiving the iatelUgenoe of 
bis father's death, he hastened to Constantinople. The sea was 
covered with vessels, in which the great digmtaries of the em- 
pire hastened to meet him. The practice had been introduced 
by Mohammed, of giving the Janissaries a largess on every new. 
accession, and Bajazet was forced to submit to it. 

The first military operation of Bajazet was his prosecution of 
the war against Dalmatia and Hungary ; and in tne year 1484, 
he invaded Moldavia, where he earned on a successful campaign. 
In the year 1492, he made another campai^ in Albania ; the 
Turks fell at the saxae time into S^yiia, Qftgintihifl^ and Ii[raiaa» 



and oommitted great oxocssos, almost emulatingr the Sorhs and 
Slavonians in cruelty. A truce was concluded at length, in 1503, 
wi^k Hungary, Moldavia, and Wallachia. Btyazot did not 
prosper in ilia reign. On tlie 25th April, 1512, there occurred 
ftn insurrection of the Janissaries, of the Sipahis, and of th^ 
entire ponulation of Constantinople, with the vizirs at their 
head: ana the insurgents poured in compact masses into the 
seraglio, wheii Btyazet received the vizirs on his throne, c^nd 
caused them to he asked, what was their wish ? They exclaimed 
unanimoualy, '* Our paaisohc^h is old and sick : we want sultau 
8elim." Twelve thousand Janissaries raised a war-cry, tiU 
Bajazet uttered the words, " I resign the empire to my son 
Sefiin; may God hless himT' Bajazet wished to retire to 
Demitoka, into obscurity, but he died before he reached it. Hi»- 
tory does not add that ms death was accelerated by a wife ^ 
fion, as sometimes happens in Russia. 

Selim I. is represented by some authorities as very cruel* and 
was undoubtedly a harsh and stem man, on which account he 
eonoiliated the affections of the Janissaries, most of whom were 
of Slavonian and Christian origin and parentage. He had a 
ye^ adventurous fii)irit, a passionate temperament, a restless 
aad warlike disposition. His first act was to execute the grand 
vizir ; and his next, to put to death his nephews and brothers. 
These acts, though sanguinary, were not so ferocious as the 
murder of Alexis Dy Peter the Gfreat. Nor did Selim affect to 
be civilized. His first military operation was a campaign 
against Persia. In the year 1614, he gained a complete victory 
over the Persians at Tabrizj and entered their capital ; but an 
insurrection of the Janissaries prevented him from prosecuting 
his advantages, and forced him to return. His next important 
conquest was that of Egypt, which he entirely subdued. After 
his return, he died in 1520, after a ^ort but sanguinary reiga 
of eiffht years. 

Selim was succeeded by his son Solyman I., sumamed the 
Magniijcent, avowedly the greatest ana most successful of the 
Ottoman emperors. This remarkable man commenced his reign 
with an act of clemency ; restoring to liberty 600 Egyptians, 
whom Selim had dragged from their country to Constantinople. 
His next object was a campaign in Hungary in 1521, on which 
occasion he succeeded in captu^^ff Belgrade. Solyman returned 
from his labours in the field, and devoted himself with indefa- 
tigable energy to the civil administration, equalUng Nicholas I. 
in industry in the cabinet, whilst he greatly exceeded him in 
military ability in the field. Shortly after, Solvman equipped 
^VL expedition against Rhodes, which had gained in importance 
since the conciuost of Ejjypt. On the 28th July, 1622, the sulta^ 
landed on this island, mtnerto considered impregnable, amidst 
the thunder of his colossal artillery. The seven bastions of the 
city were defended by the Knights of St. John, belonging to 
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eight different nations. Numerons attacks on the city were 
repulsed, and the besiegers suffered immense losses. But after 
the arrival of a reinforcement of Janissaries, the city was con- 
quered December 25, 1523, and Turkish music celebrated the 
S)lendid victory from the towers of the captured fortress, 
ight other islands fell, with Rhodes, under Ottoman rule. The 
most important conquest of Solyman, after Rhodes, was that of 
the Crimaea, the stronghold of the South against Russian aggres- 
sion, which, imhappuy for Turkey and Europe, was subse- 
quently delivered up into the hands of the Muscovites, who 
have ever since been the masters of the Black Sea, and the arbi- 
ters of Turkey's destiny. 

After the capture of Belgrade, the irruptions of the Turks into 
Hungary and Croatia became continually more frequent. In 
the year 1524, Solyman undertook a new campaisfn in Hungary, 
End on the 28th August he gained a splendid victory, and 
entered the capital of Hungarv, September 10th, the keys of the 
city being presented to the sultan by the Hungarian magnates, 
who went out to receive him. The country is reported to have 
been laid waste, and above 200,000 men are said to have lost 
their lives ; but Hungary seldom suffered so severely from ita 
foes the Ottomans, as it has from the friendship of Christiami 
and Austrians ; and the Magyers are said to regret that they 
did not remain under the dominion of the Crescent, rather than 
call in the aid of the Hapsburgs. 

In the year 1528, Solyman equipped another army, after 
receiving an embassy from Austria. On the 10th of May, 1529, 
the sultan marched forth with his army, conquered Ofen ; and 
in the autumn, troops of the runners and burners appeared 
before Yienna. They were soon follmvcd by the sultan, who 
pitched hi a tent before Yienna. Tlio siege be^jan, but was fruit- 
less; and Solymanwas forced to rdsc it, October 14, and to 
rest satisfied 'with laying waste the country; in which praise- 
wortby task ho baa mtt with encccssfiil rivals in the French 
armies of Lomg ilY. in the Palatinate, and those of Nicholas in 
the D anubi an Pr inci pall tie a . The raising of the siege of Yienna 
Was the iii'st failure of Solyman* The tide of Ottoman conquest 
was first broken before the walls of tMs cit^ — a matter, per- 
il ipa, to be resetted by Cliristendom, Turkish tolerance and 
truthfulness being preftjrablo to the bigotry and treachery of 
the Austrian cabinet. 

The conflict was renewed in Hungary in 1530, whilst Austrian 
envoys were negotiating about peace at Constantinople. In the 
spring of 1532, Solyman invaded Grermany again, and marched 
against the Emperor, Charles Y., at the head of 200,000 men. 
In August, the sultan laid siege to Giins, but miscarried, and 
led his army through Styria to the Danube. Envoys of the 
emperor came to meet him there, and peace was concluded. 
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June 23rd. Theso transactions aro fully and grapHoolly 
desoribcd by tho eloquent pen of llobert«on. 

lletumingr to Constantinople, Solyman undertook a new eam- 
poign against the Persians, and met with numerous triumnlis, 
obtaining possession of Bagdad. This war was succeeded by 
another against Venice, in 1534. Solyman laid siege to Corfu, 
but failed ; but he succeeded in wresting other islands from tho 
Yenetians. Ho then turned his arms against Moldavia, whoso 
prince had incurred his displeasure bv his contumacy. In order 
to chastise this prince, Peter Rarescn, he marched against him 
in person, and at Jassy ho was joined by the Khan of the CrimuDa, 
with auxiliaries. Jossy was conquered by the sultan, Suczawa 
surrendered, and vaults full of the precious vessels and boundless 
treasure of the voivodes fell into the hands of Solyman, who 
robbed his foes, and not his friends, like Russia. The Boyords 
were assembled, and Stephan, brother of the refractory Itaresch, 
was appointed prince; for Solyman, unlike llussia, tliough 
flushed with victory, did not suspend tho native government, 
and centre the authority over these infidels in his own bauds. 
The 1)0 wer and glory of Solyman had now reached their culmi- 
nating point. By tne incorporation of a largo part of Hungary 
in his empire, Upper Hungary being made subject to a yearly 
tribute to the Porte, tho Magyar people and country were for a 
time rescued from the grasp of Hapsburg, and a better future 
seemed in store for tnem. Unhappily, they mistook their 
interest, erroneously thinking tho friendship of Austria pre- 
ferable to the hostihty of Turkey. They have had time, smce 
then, to discover their mistake. In the summer of 1641, Solyman 
undertook a new campaign in Hungary ; and he occupied Ofen 
in August. ^ After fruitless negotiations, the emperor returned 
to Constantinople. It was in vain that King Ferdinand laid 
giego to Pesth, with an army of 80,000 men; in the next spring. 
Sjlyman returned in person to Hungary, conquered Gran, aud 
the old city of Stuhlweissenburg, where Hungary's kings were 
crowned : and the Unitarian had the impudence to build a mosquo 
there. The war continued during the following year in Hungary, 
Slavonia. and Croatia, in tho absence of the Sultan, and was 
invariably to the advantage of the Ottomans. "Wissegrad and 
several other important towns were conquered. At length, this 
disastrous state of things was put an end to, by a treaty of 
peace, concluded with Charles V., in Jime, 1644. Another 
campaign of Solyman against Persia, in 1649, terminated 
favourably ; but m the following year the wary Sultan was 
summonea anew to Transylvania, by the unfaithfulness of his 
now subjects. Lippa was stormed, notwithstanding the assist- 
ance of Spanish auxiliaries, then the best infantry in Europe ; 
and Temesvar, with 8(?veral other fortresses, was eaptured. 
Whilst the armies of Solyman extended his dominions so greatly 
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l)y cottqtiests in Btniigrary, theV were curtailed by Iceman fn- 
oursions to the eastward. In the stmuner of 1553, he took thd 
field in person, and after two years* fighting concluded m 
honourable peace. The following years passed tranquilly, till 
1556, when war broke out anew in Hungary. In the year 1563, 
after tedious negotiations, peace was finally conclude witii 
Austria. Soon after this, Soivman equipped an expedition against 
Malta; but the siege, tnough sanginary, terminated im- 
fitvourably for the Turks. In the year 1566, Solytiian marched 
once more against Hungary ; he soon entered Semlin as victor, 
and laid siege to Ssigeth, which was defended by the hetdo 
Zriny, the noble coimtryman of Kossuth. Solyman died sud- 
denly before this fortress, September 6, 1566, but his death was 
concealed from the army for several weeks, till tie son of 
Bolyman had ascended the throne at Constantinople. IS'ot only 
did Solyman obtain the epithets of the Great and the Magnificent 
cm account of his military ^lory and power, but his people lovea 
also to style him Kanunty the lawgiver, because ne changed 
and improved most branches of tiie administration by Jus 
enactments. 

" From Mohammed 11., who took Constantinople,** says Drk 
Eobertson, " to Solyman the Magnificent, who began hisreigA 
a few months after Charles V. was placed on the imperial throne 
of Germany, a succession of illustrious princes tuled over tne 
Turkish empire. By their great abilities, tney kept their 
subjects, of every order, military as well as civil, submissive to 

government, and had the absolute command of whatever force 
leir vast empire was able to exert. Solyman in particular, 
who is known to the Christians chiefiy as a conqueror, but is 
celebrated in the Turkish annals as the great lawgiver, who 
established order and police in their empire, governed, during 
his long reign, with no loss authority than wisdom. He dividecL 
bis dominions into several districts ; he appointed the numbei^ 
of soldiers which each should fiamish ; he appropriated a certain 
proportion of the land in every province for their maintenance ; 
he regulated, with a minute accuracy, everything relative to 
their discipline, their arms, and the ^ nature of their service* 
He put the finances of the empire into an orderly train of 
administration ; and, though the taxes in the Turkish dominions, 
as well as in the other despotic monarchies of the East, were 
far from being considerable, ne supplied that defect by an atten- 
tive and severe economy.** 

Selim II. was ike successor of Solyman. After his accession, 
he left Constantinople, and hastened to the army. In the year 
1568, he concludedf peace with the Emperor Maximilian, and 
thereupon made some important conquests in Arabia. 

The Ottomans scorned now to have attained the summit of 
their power, and their subsequent history shows a gradual 
decline, till the regeneration of Mahmoud. Selim conquered 
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tho ialand of Cypms, a.d. 1571. in his war acainst Venice ; bnt 
saw the greater part of Mb fleet destroyea by Don John of 
Austria, at Iho oattlo of Lepanto. His expedition a^oinst 
Tmiis, in 1574, was more fortunate in itt* iRSuc, as ho sucoet?ded 
in capturing and annexing that important dependency. Algiers 
had already, imder Solyman, been added as an a])prndage to 
the Ottoman crown by Khareddin Barbarofisa, who had oocn 
invested with it as a beglerbejrship. After a renewal of tho 
peaco with Austria, Selim died in tho same year. 

Ho was succeeded by Amurath, who was entirely governed 
\)j female influence and by tho vizirs. As he would not pay 
any attention to the complaints of Austria, on the subject of 
violating the frontier, hostilities were recommenced, but soon 
ceased. Internal corruntion continued to distract the empire of 
Amurath, Bribery ana exaction on the part of tho employes, 
disorder in the army, depreciation of the coinage, and hence re- 
bellion in the Divan, were tho results of this state of things. Tho 
Sipohis dared openly to shake off their allegiance to the sultun. 
In order to give them occupation, the sad expedient of makine 
war was resorted to, as in later and moro civilized timers and 
countries. It was first declared against Poland, which refused 

lllungary, 
) Turks as 
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sovereign. Tho Ottoman empire in his reign still embraced 
forty governments and four tributary countries ; eight of tho 
governments wore in Europe and Hungary, viz., Temesvar, 
Bosnia, Bemcndria, KoUmeba, Kaffa, Oandia, and the Archi- 
pelago, including tho Morea, Lepanto, and ^icomedia. In 
Africa tho empire possessed four governments : Egypt, Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli ; and in Asia, twenty-eight governments. 
Tho four tributary districts were Transylvania, Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and Ilagusa. 

The death of Amurath was concealed at Constantinople, 
according to the usual system, but this was tho last time tiiat 
it was found necessary, as Amurath III. was tho last sultan 
who lived or died at any distance from the capital. All tho 
following sultans passed forthwith from tho prison of the heirs- • 
apparent, called The Cage, to the dazzling light of tho throne, 
without having previously breathed tho fresh air of the country, 
touch less learnt to know and crovem men. This unnatural prac- 
tice was one principal cause of the decline of the state, till Selim, 
and especially Mahmoud, cast aside the prejudices and influ- 
ences of their youth, and, by abrogating this and many other 
defects of tho Ottoman government, prepared the way for a 
new phase in Turkish history. Amurath had 102 children, of 
whom 27 daughters and 20 sons survived their father, 19 of the 
latter being snortly after put to death, aooording to the law of 
the land. 
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MnlimoTid ITT. followed Amurath on the throne, and was 
forced almost imnicdintoly to send off the Janissaries, under 
tlio ^Taii'l vizir, to the 1 )unube, because of their turbulent spirit 
GiUu was seized from tlie Turks in this campaigrn, which exhi- 
bited a scries of disasters on their side. Their only victory 
was the conriuest of Krlaus in 1596 ; but they were defeateo, 
on the other hand, in a ])itchcd battle by the Germans. 
IMahmoud's rei^n was one unceasing scene of conflict till its 
tcnnination at his deiith, in 1603. His eldest son, Achmet II., 
was his successor. This sultan put an end to the European 
contests by a treaty of iKjace concluded at Sitvatorok ; this wai 
the iirst sjrmptom of the declining power of the Ottoman empire. 
Sultan Achmet died in 1617, ana was succeeded by his son 
Mustapha. 

Tlie Sultans Mustapha J., Osman IL, Mtutapha II,, ^. 

Mustapha was scarcely invested with the symbols of supreme 
authority, before the report of his imbecility wrought a revo- 
lution in the palace, which residted in his deposition and incar- 
c(}ration, witliout presenting the distressing catastrophe of 
Peter III. and Paul I. of Russia. Osman II., who was a mere 
child, was placed on the throne ; but when he had reached a 
more independent ap:e, he made war on Poland in 1620, and 
took the tield in person, without, however, effecting anything. 
This increased the disaffection of his subjects, which had 
infected almost all classes of people. The soldiers hated him 
on account of his avarice, and broke into o^tl mutiny in the 
year 1622. Osman was forciblv ejected from the throne and 
executed,— the iirst instance in Ottoman history of the murder 
of a sovereign. Mustapha II. ascended the throne after his 
death, but he soon betrayed sjrmptoms of imbecility. Militarr 
tumults became the order of the day at Constantinople, and 
brought the empire near its ruin. After the death of M!ustapha 
in 1623, he was succeeded by Amurath IV., aged twelve years, 
under the direction of his mother, a woman of powerful mind. 
His reign, like that of Peter the Great, commenced under the 
most threatening and unfavourable auspices, — amidst the drawn 
swords of mutinous troops, and the flames and smoke of an 
insurrection in Asia. Persia had attacked Turkey, and Bagdad, 
the strongest bulwark of the Ottoman empire to the eastward, 
was lost. With difticidty did the government succeed in quel- ■ 
ling the tumult. The Ottomans also experienced some losses 
and defeats in the Crimea» and swarms of Cossacks laid waste, 
even at that early date, the European borders of the empire. 
The internal history of that epoeh presents a constant succes- 
sion of mutinies, and the frequent deposition and execution of 
vizirs. But in his twentieth year, Amurath shook off the 
trammels which bound him, and commenced a vigorous, and, 
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according to some, a cruel rei^. That ho was a rcmarkablo 
prince is evident from many circumstances; and if he had sat 
on a Russian throne, his intoxication and his excesses would 
have found more lenient pens in German historians. The lirst 
sultan on record who indulged in wine was Amurath IV. He 
was accustomed to go about in disguise, as is usual with Oriental 
sovereigns, and once having met a cobbler in a state of supreme 
happiness, he was persuaded to try his elixir. The next day 
feeling very sick from the effects oi drink, he sent for the cob- 
bler, intending to put him to death, but the latter persuaded 
the sultan to repeat the dose. Amurath became a confirmed 
drunkard, and the cobbler, called Beer Mustapha, was appointed 
one of his ministers. 

Amurath was engaged in almost constant wars. In 1635, he 
determined to march against the Persians in person. He con- 
quered Erzeroum, and soiled his triumph, like Cortez, Pizarro, 
and Spanish Christians, by sanguinary excesses. Erivan capi- 
tulated, Tabriz was sacked, and numerous executions marked 
the track of his conquest. Amurath returned in triumph, but 
was soon obliged to renew the war with Persia. Bagdad was 
stormed in 1638, on which occasion a great slaughter of the 
Persians took place. In 1640, this harsh and unsparing ruler 
was removed by death. He is represented as a relentless 
tyrant by German historians in the pay of Russia, but his 
cruelty is mercy, and his oppression benehoenoe, compared with 
the atrocities ot Ivan IV. 

Amurath was succeeded by Ibrahim, an effeminate and -pTO- 
digal prince, whose reign presented no events of historical 
importance, save that a war with Venice led to the conquest of 
Crete. In the^ year 1648, the Janissaries and ulemahs conspired 
against Ibrahim ; he was deposed, shut up, and bow-strung, 
like Paul and Peter of Russia, but not by relations, and stfll 
loss by his wife! He was succeeded by Mohammed IV., a 
child of seven years of age, during whose minority much dis- 
order prevailed in the state, and many intrigues in the palace. 
The influence of the women began to increase fatally, as in tie 
Byzantine empire. The coasts of the Black Sea were plundered 
by the Cossacks, and the islands of Lesbos and Tenedos were 
lost. Under these circumstances, a man fortunately became 
ffrand vizir, who, by his energy and wisdom, saved the empire 
from further distress— this was Mohammed Koi)rili. The most 
deplorable and disgraceful period of Ottoman nistory was now 
dosed, and henceforth a more manly and honourable spirit 
animated the Porte, though it continued to decline. Victory 
appeared to return to the Ottoman flag. Tenedos and Lesbos 
were re-conauered ; and even in Transylvania their arms were 
crowned with success. Both castles of the Dardanelles were 
reDuilt and refortifled under EopriU, and other TCL^^^astss.^^^^'i^ 
adopted to protect the empize 07 xb^s^ x^i&jbf&s^^ ^sl^sc^^^^'s^ 
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u]>])oars to linvo cxiiibitod a wisdom, courage, and xntiloi&m 
aiialoj^ous to that of Omar Tiisha in the present day. 

Kui)rili died iu 1003; und thougrh his administration was 
marked hy soverity, a countryman of Haynau's admits that hif 
harslmoss ma}^ have suffered some extenuation. This writer 
assiTt^, that 30,000 persons were executed in the five years of 
his administration, Avhich may ap])ear unwarrantable severity, 
though capital punishment is merciful compared with the 8pici- 
bcrp.* Achmed Koprili succeeded him as graJid vizir, nuing 
in the name of the sultan. His first act was to recommence war 
with Hungary, as the negotiations with Austria led to no satis- 
factory' result. Ncuhauscl Avas taken, August, 1663 ; and hos- 
tilities, after being suspended for a season, broke out anew in 
the summer of 1664. A pitched battle was fought on the Baab. 
in which the Turks were defeated by the Ausfrian army ; ana 
they suficred a still more disastrous defeat at St. Gotthard, so 
that the grand yizir was obliged to sign a disadvantageous 
peace at Y asvar. A season of peace now ensued, till the fijfst 
Cretan campaign ; but the siege of Candia lasted two years. 

Sultan Mohammed had taken up his residence for ten years at 
Adrianoplc, but he returned to Constantinople in 1676, after the 
death of ISIoprili. 

Circumstances now brought the Turkish and Russian troops 
into collision fcr the first time, as the growing[ power and 
chronic ambition of the czars occasioned the necessity of resist- 
ance to their aggressions. The Turkish army marched up the 
Dniester, A. D. 1678, and was defeated by the Eussians, who, 
however, were shortly after beaten, and Cchryn, the object of 
the contest, was captured by them. Thus their first campaign 
against the Muscovites termmated to the advantage of the Otto- 
man arms ; and peace was concluded between the rival empires 
at Eadzin (1681). Meanwhile, Tokoli had placed himse^ at the 
head of the patriots (styled rebels in AustnaJ, and, opposing the 
nnconstitutional pretensions of the house of Hapsburg, he had 
been declared king of Hungary, which had not yet learnt the 
wisdom or the happiness of slavery. Tokoli was supported by 
the Porte, which has always felt sympathy for the Magyar^ 
who are affiliated by type and tongue with the noble race of 
Othman. Once more an army of Turks beheld the walls of 
Vienna. The campaim began in 1683 ; the Turks marched 
triumphantiy through Hungary, which hailed them, as it would 
do now, as the deliverers from Christian treachery in high 
places. Raab was sacked and burned, and the Tartars swarmed 
on till, on the 14th July, 1683, Kara Mustapha encamped before 
Vienna with 200,000 men. Count Stahremoerg, the governor of 

* Mr. Curzon informs ns that in the Kussian campaign of 1829, againit 
Turkey, 60,000 Hnscovitea perished tram, want and sickneis on the way to 
Adiianople, the Tictims of the aelflsh amhition of Nlcholai. 
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Yiensa, burnt the suburbs : tho Turks opened the trenoaes, the 
bombardment be^n, and tno city was stormed, but unsuocesa* 
fully. \ot, notwithstanding the silence of Austrian historians, 
impartiality requires us to state, that it was reduced to the last 
extremitjr, when John Sobieski, the hero of Voland, arrived 
before Vienna with a gallant army, collected in Poland in an 
incredibly short time. Poland was ready to save Austria in her 
agony, but she has been smitten and robbed by the hand she 
gavea, when herself in need of helpu* Such has been the usuaJk 
character of Hapsburg gratitude. Mistaking his duty and hia 
policy, Sobieski atta^ed and defeated the Turks in a san- 

fuiuary battle, on the 12th of September. Vienna was saved ; 
ut Turkey, Hunjgary, and Poland were lost. From that day 
dates the rise of despotism in the East of Europe, on the ruins 
of the only bulwarks that remained to oppose it. 

The booty found in the Turkish camp was enormous. Tho 
Ottoman army made a disastrous retreat, pursued bv the con- 
oucrors; they were overtaken and beaten again, and they lost. 
Oran and Parkauy. When the intelligence of this disaster 
Yeached Stamboul, the chamberlain wa» sent to Belgrade, with 
the order to bring back the head of Kara Mustapha. The 
Turks continued to soier numerous losses, Waitzen fell, and 
Ofen was evacuated ; they also lost Neuhausel again^ In the 
following year, the new YVJXt Solymon Paaha» marched into 
Hungary again (1686). 

The principal event of this campaign was the siege and 
capture of Ofen, the great stronghold of the Turks against the. 
Christians. Almost all the nations of Christendom shared, by 
Reputations of knights, in the conquest of Ofen, being brigaded 
in the Imperialist army^ which amounted to 70,000 men, wherea» 
the Turkish garrison only reckoned 16,000. The gallantcy o^ 
the Turks in defending strongholds has become as renowned as 
the sieges of Saguntum, Numantia, and Soragossa. The s^ego 
began June 18th, 1686 i many, but vain, attempts were mad» to 
8t(»'m the place ; the Turks knew that tho girand vizir was 
hurryiag up to relieve them, and they indignantly rejected all 
offers of capitulation. On the 2nd September, the Imperialist 
Qjrmy stormed the town again, and this time, after a desi)erate 
i^ufi[gle, this stronghold of Islam was captured,) after whioh a 
uomUcr of fortresses capitulated of their own accord. And now 
the doom of Hungary was sealed. The following campaign, iu 
1687, was opened on the river Drave, and the Ottoman army 
was completely beaten at Mohacs. This intelligence created 
on unfavourable impression at Constantinople, especially as it 
was received in a time of much distress and dearness. Many 
fortresses in Slavonia and Croatia surrendered on the advance 

* Kead, in Maxwell's *' Czar," the atrooioua masaaoro of Polish nobles in 
Qallioia (1846), by thoir serft, abetted by the Austrian govenunenW to gol 
rid of t&oso enlightened opposers of her oppressive wwi t 
B2 
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«f ^fr impeTLiIibsts : the icreatest tonLiiIt exited in the ' 

«£ tke rebeLj. On the StK cf iLiy, I(»7, tiie P<»te wa^j peti- 
tuned to depose the soltuui: ai^ izL the aasernhhr ^ tim 
uieaiaha*. tiie foCowm^ aentrnisait was opeair expressed: — 
'"l^iiee tike pmfehrth oolj a.ts»id;iti> kxcntiix^, whilst the ^saemj 
mroides us oa aH ^iks, and has set a:^ie the <HiIy men. who ant 
cspiible q£ wazdmsr ^ these eTiH> thece eaiL be Bt> doobt ^etk 
liie depo«ti(HL ot' ^le pad^hah. w^we fCFv^snniest is^ so rneofr- 
'* * ' * ' * aiLawable.'* "* * 



SBtait witih die good oi die stslsev ^ allawahle.'* This 
MiHLt met with. aT^IeiLt but vmuxinuns e«seiit; aad IfiTfrM 
med the Fourdi was di^osed and ineazessted. 

Xohammed FT. was a msn o^ retired hal^at^ food. q£ Ab 
cfHDLtrr and aE its pZeasozes^ Hrt^ kive :fix^ ifowos w^ mraa 
la^ed by lutra IfiiHtia phA, the ^rxn^ tezzt. To ths ctwj, he aw*^ 
to all ^ie po^aa «tf imn (sopire &> aeazeh. for whatsTez- wast isie 
snd beontifiil in duor sffisholiksw Iher eoILeeted^ thereibre* t^ 
lAei 



seeds and roots o£ all taie mest besnti^ l&>wers o£ t^ 

xnd eontiasili <d ti^ XnEkcih. empire^ and sent them to Cob- 
aCsntiniipie, whisre^ by earefol eizl^ire* ^ey prodneed these IfeiB 
speennisis whn^ indnrid'oals oi the diilkrent £nrope&n mssDissi 
iaTe^ a£ dEiSarent cnne^ sent to dipar respective eoQiitr»w fht 
'SjamsaiJi& and Holstem 6ottorps har^ mmre efmunonly s&snim 
a toiiiir esre ^ buttons.^ spnr^ and epanliettes^ 

Mohzzmmed IV. was soetxeded by S2lyma3r XL« SBjii Ab 
Iftoeps woe partially eon<aI:&i£ed by ham^ome ;^sents- ; bQ:t m 
new mntmy took place at StanLboitL at a time ot zreat d i st tvaa^ 
when. Belgrade MU in I«$^« into ^e hands oi ^iiar «»emAfs^ 
and 1^ Tnrfrwh arms srrtfifred repeated deiSsal^ Failnze asi» 
ptHLTSv at this tbne. to have beta, as hsal to sultan and Timr tm. 
Tnrkey. as it was in the re^n. of taior ineiTilized Franee^ and 
in. the ease of Aihniral Bro^. 

in I(fi$9v a new ♦^mpafyn took plaee in Bo«l^ and Hnm^ary; 
but it led to no resnh. The diran ^WKeded to depose tW 
grand Tcsir. and Mnstapha Kpzili w^ sobstitnted in kii 
pLu!e. On. the l^t^ of XaT. I<$DOv the latter marehed isrthi at 
the head of i^ anny ; and in iLnsmst^ the bjrse toils lli»tod 
onee mure ^ietoEioiis o^er the waHs oi Belgrade. In the M-> 
lowing- year. Silymon. dud,, and his brotibnr Aehmet^ wh0> Ars 
not appear lo haTe betm. pn^: to dea^ soeeeeded hJon. <iit t&» 
throne^ The snrand Tizir hastaaied onee more to Belgsaife^ bvt 
he felU and his jrarr was ifompLetely viefeati;d at P^terwardeia 
by the If arrcave^ Iimis of Btuh*n,. who was one of t^ ablest 
g!«aierals that Gecnaay ever prodneed. The ensninif canipa^Bi 
w«e scareelymore Ifartixnare* and fe seditions in tSe provinees 
gained ground contiazxidlT. Aehmet tiled ol t?J9*5. and l€n»- 
ta^kft LL beeame s n i tan , He took immediLacely the most atfti¥% 
mmtBaxklOBBc^iopw qmnpgTgTi> whiuk <ipensid shor^ sfber ks 
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Cliristians arc a manifi^st clisfijaficj to Chrislcndom, nud far fnmi 
enlitlc'cl to th(^ amount of Hynipathy that Iujs hciii wii^li «1 ii;<iii 
thoni in the West. The semicl will siih.^tanti,it(? iii').-,t «»1" lliu 
statements advanced in the fort'.'^oinir i)ara;,'r;ii)li. 

IJcforc wo resume the threailof Ottoman liintnry, it iniiy !)0 
expedient to cast a transient glance on tlie OlloTiiaii func- 
tionaries of that period. The grand vizir, tlie fourtli Kr»j»iili. 
Amudschasada Hussein, was at thc_hcad of affairs. Educatt-d 
under the grand vizirship of his nncle, ho had boen prcsiut 
■with KaraMustapha at tho sieprc of Vienna ; subscjiurntl v com- 
mander of the Dardanelles; ho had also served at IJ<Tj,'rade, 
and opposed tho disastrous expediticm to Temcsvar. lit; was a 
generous, magnanimous character, a friend of tlie sciences and 
poots. The digrnitary who approached m^arost to Iiim in ability 
and power was the reis-efendi Kami, who liad betn ai)i)ointod 
to that office at the conclusion of tho Ptjace of Oarlowitz. 

Six months havinjj elapsed since the eoncjlusion of \hr. Pcaoo 
of Carlowitz, tho time arrived for the linal excrhanift! of tljo 
ratilication of tho respective envoys of the emperor of (i<;rni:iiiy. 
of Toland, of Venice, and of Itussia. At tlie end of Au'nist 1 lio 
procession took place, with tho usual formaliticjs and in tho 
customary dress. Before sunrise, tlie vizirs and emirs — tho 
pillars of tho Divan—and the pr(;sidents of tho chanecdliry. 
assembled at the gat^ of the seraglio, when tho sultan mounted 
his horse. Tho mufti, the two supreme judges (kadiliskars), 
the president of the sheriffs^ and the venerable nlciinahs, ap- 
peared. Tho grand vizir likewise presented himself in fuU 
oofitumo, as did ail the dignitaries of tho empire. Sipahis 
and Jnnissaries opened the march with the imperial horse tails. 
The thronff of messengers, who had iloeked to tho capital on the 
occasion of confirming the peac(5, now eiii^a^^ed the attenti<;u of 
the Porte and of the whole capital. Three places in ^loldavia, 
Cecora, Soroka, and Caminieo, had been evacuated, aueonliaj; 
to the stipulations of tho treaty; 704 gun earriaj^'us and aniuiu- 
nition wagons, with four or six horses each, Wv.'rc <listril)iit<'d 
among 118 brass and 122 iron guns, besides twcuty-thrco mortars 
and all their^ equipments. At tlio same tiuK', the special mes- 
senger, Ibrahim Pasha, set out for the emperor, at Vienna, ilo 
took with him, as a present, a tent, wliercjof the pules were 
adorned with golden head tops, wliilst its lining consisted of 
party-coloured satin, worked in llowers ; also, a ])lunie of ht ron's 
xeathors, set with 52 diamonds; a liamess adoriujil with 521 
diamonds, and 38 rubies; a dou])le golden chain extended from 
the saddle to the bit; a j[)air of golden stirrups, inlaid witli J 28 
diamonds and 208 rubies; a sehalmik, workeil in gold and 
pearls, some of them bein^ knots or tassels; a nias:;ii(s or battle 
club, u(h)riied witli 17 rubies and 21 emeralds; besiderianunilup 
of other treasures. 

Koprili traced tho decay of the empire to its true source, tho 
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CKAPTEE in 

HI8I0BT OF THS THREESH SMFIBE TBOH TfiB PE1.CK QlP 

CABLOwrce to thb PB£SKErr da.t. 

ly-om the Peace of Carhwitz to Mahmmtd, 

The eonchuion of tiie seveateeiKtik oentnry, mdodiii^ tiie Pettoe 
ai Carlowitz, ffomB a new epoeh in, and gives a new ofaaxacter 
to^ Ottoman faistonr. This history begins to be more humane, 
ai^ does not breathe eaxh. a barbazons and sanguinary spirit as 
before. Thongh the new period on which we are entering dooi 
{iresent ns with two violent ejectkms of snitsns irom the thrane^ 
tke imperial blood was not shed <m these occasiims ; and thoojglk 
many seditions and numerous wars mark the progr^ of Tui&ish 
history in the eighteenth century, the dismal night of Bar- 
barism whidi had so long covered this empire, before and sinoe 
the conquest <^ Constantinople, became gradually lighter, and 
pointed to aooming dawn. We look in vain for a reounenoe ai 
ike bloody tyranny of Amurath lY ., fw the Pnetorian lio^use 
imder Mcoammed lY., and for the murderous p(^cy of Edpritt^ 

The cast-iron resistance of TuiAidL barbansm melted hj 
degrees under the warmth of commercial and political inta> 
course with the West ; and a iq>irit of humanity, oivilication, 
and refinement, became gradually infused into the Ottoman 
government and character. The introduction of fainting was 
ei^)eeially instrumental in awakening the dormant and latoftt 
intelligence ei tlie empire. Though many of the covenants and 
military institutions o^ Orkhan continued in fin^ce^ numeroua 
additions and supentruotures were built; and Turkish history 
presents us with numerous and extraordmary internal changes 
in the administration, ezceedinff anything recorded in ms- 
tory, and of whidbi no traces could be found in early Ottoman 
history. 

The oppression of the Christians in Turkey, before these 
reforms, was undoubtedly great; but has been greatly ex- 
a«rgerated. Their severest i)ersecution8 have been inilicted by 
^vonian converts, and not by Osmanlis; by the Bosnian 
apahis, or feudal lords, and not by the sultan's ccHumands. 
The Turk is essentially tolerant by nature. The greatest 
bigotry in Turkey has long been that between rival Christian 
churches. The ferocious scenes of the Greek Kevolution re- 
sulted from political causes, and the fear of the dismemberment 
of the empire. It was a struggle for life. British tolerance in 
India may be much greater, but the persecution of the Catholics 
in Poland has never been equaUed by that of the Kayas in 
Turkey. It is an ignorant partiality that blinds the German 
historians to the fact, that the Greek church and Eastern 
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ooQclnded a truce ; the recovery of Azof by the Porto was all 
the advantage it gained from its wonderful advantage. 

Sultan Achmet proceeded to entreat Charles All., in the 
strongest terms, to leave his empire ; but he persisted in re- 
maining at Bender, and when the Turks tried to remove him 
by force, he resisted with, his usual daring, but was taken 
prisoner. 

In 1715 the grand vizir made an attempt to wrest the Morea 
jfrom the Venetians; a mighty force was sent against them, 
and succeeded in this conquest. This directed the attention of 
the Emperor Charles VI. to Turkey, and he declared war 
against the Porte. Prince Eugene marched with an army 
against the grand vizir, whom he utterly defeated at Peter- 
wardein. Soon after he recovered Temesvar and the whole of 
the Banat, whereupon he advanced to the stronghold of Bel- 
grade, that had been newly fortified since the last war. The 
grand vizir marched to its relief at the bead of 160,000 men, 
and began to shut in the Imperialist camp. A pitched battle 
was fought on the 16th August, 1717, in which the Turks were 
defeated after a desperate resistance, and in consequence of 
which Belgrade was forced to surrender. The booty captured 
by the Imperialists was immense, inoludinff 131 brass cannon, 
35 mortars, 20,000 cannon balls, 10,000 hand grenades, 600 
hogsheads of gunpowder, &c. 

The Porte, leeling its inferiori^, accepted the mediation of 
the maritime powers. After a &w weeks, a peace was con- 
cluded at Passarowitz, in which £he Porte delivered over all the 
results of its conquests to the emperor for twenty-four years. 
After this peace the Porte was drawn into a continually closer 
connexion with the other European powers, and it is well to- 
remark that an intimate political and commercial relation had 
already subsisted for some time between Turkey and England,, 
and especially between Turkey and France, whose opposition to 
the house of Austria had led her, since the reign of Francis I., 
to seek the alliance of the sultans. A Turkish ambassador went 
to Paris at this time, and a Prussian chargS d*a^aire8 to Con- 
stantinople. The Porte made a few conquests in Persia about 
this time, but handed them over in 1724 to Russia, whose sleep- 
less eye was ever fixed on the Bospborus and on India. 

In the year 1730^ tJhe Ottoman state was disturbed by another 
sedition of the Janissaries. Sultan Achmet III. was dethroned, 
and Mahmoud received the sovereimity. The former had shown 
himself one of the most able and honourable sultans in his 
reign of twenty-seven years. He had obtained the Morea, 
Azof, and some Persian districts, by three treaties of peace, 
whicn formed some equivalent to the losses he had sustained iu 
his war with the Imi)erialists. 

SiQtan Mahmoud immediately suppressed the rebellion, and 
continued the war in Persia. Peace was only concluded in 
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1737, nnd was unfavourable to Turlcey. Meanwhile ftp]^* 
l»c(;;iiiiL' implic:iti'(l in another war with Austria ana MMMi 
who wire ain^aily Ifcnt on dismombering their attrtWM 
Tlio Ini]H'rialists ni:irch'Ml into Wallac-hia, and conqueroaJW? 
hut tho Turks hiuri^'d up, attacked the hostile oamp, wwi 
they conqucrwl, and rueovered Nissa. The Ottoman tt xraJW^ 
ccedt'd to enter Transylvania, and carried on the ^war «>5^ 
fullv. This war was terminated at Belgrade m "▼^"f. °* JS 
Turks. A peace wfis concluded at that city, m Augriw^lTO 
which was very honourable to the Porte. The frtrntwr bjlwJBJ 
Austria and Turkey, established in the peace ?V ^^'E^UjIi 
remained the same up to the prt^sent time, with a lew mgw 
dianjres. The remainder of the reif?ii of sultan '^^^P^^^ 
passed in peace, at least with the Christian powers, till h» "^Jj' 
Osmiin 111. followed him on the throne. Mohmoud's f^'g^^Jj 
on the whole, been very prosperous; and his adminiatratMB 
was no less distingruished by its clemency and eqtdty than 1^ 
tlio honour that crowned his arms and name in the war con- 
cluded at the peace of JJelgrade. Ilis reign is also the row 
prlorioMs iKjriod for Ottoman diplomacy, repeated embaaaiM aim 
noj?otiati(ms having tonninated in the extension of ma cuntt- 
nions. T'hough of a less remarkable and eccentric grenins than 
Peter, it is questionable if Mahmoud I. was not a greatwwBM- 
ing to his people, and a grrcatOT ornament to human nature. ^ 

Osman had lived half a century in the prison of the h sm- 
apparent, when he was called to the throne. His zeira wia" 
short and insigniHoant ; he died in 1766, and was snoceeded W 
Muatapha III. The most remarkable feature in the leiffn « 
the latter was his disastrous war with Russia, a power wmdM 
with steadv, cautious, and noiseless steps, was advancing in htf 
fatal march to the Danube and the Gbldcn Horn. It was ahottfc 
this time that Turkey and Poland began to awake to their pod*' 
tion, and to feel a s^pathy in common misfortune. The dis- 
gusting partition of Poland excited tho fears, and perhaps the 
anticipations, of tho Porte, which declared war on its dangerous 
neighbour, in 1768, although several neutral, but interested 
powers, such as Prussia, tried to prevent the stop. At the eni 
ot the year 1769, the sacred standard of the Prophet, the gneii 
^ 1^^ i?^* to Mussulman fanaticism, was carried in prooessioa ^ 
and the Kussian envoy, Obreskow, was shut up in the sefen 
M>wers. The empress Catherine sent two considerable atmiev 
against the single Turkish force. Oalitzin invaded GalHoia, 
|7 "io head of one ; and, at the same time, the Porte was places 
in great perplexity by a Russian fleet, which appeared m th» 
AiediUTranean, and tried to take tlie Morea. TMb fleet 1 
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we» withheld when most required. That amhitious empress 
had resolved to orasp the Eastern empire, but some misappre- 
hension defeated her project, which she bequeathed to her 
grandson. The Turks wcno everywhere unsuccessful in this 
war; the Crimea was conquered by Russia, unluckily for 
Christendom, liberty, and Cireassia. Sultan Mustapha died 
durinp: the war in 1774, and his son, Abdul llamid, ascended 
ike throne. Hitherto, the problematical mediation of Austria 
iaid Prussia had been unsuccessful in bringing about a poaoo ; 
but it was at len^h concluded at Kainardji, 1774, a name re- 
calling events ahke humiliating to Turkey and disgraoeful to 
Russia. This peace guaranteed the independence of tne Crimea* 
which lasted a few years, and terminated in annexation with 
Russia, after passing through the preliminary stage of proteo- 
tion. Russia was, however, to restore all her conquests in 
Bessarabia, Wallachia, and Moldavia, &c., save Azof and Kil- 
burun, but she was guaranteed a slight, vague, and insidiouH 
inilucnco, admitting of indeiinito (extension, iu the Danubian 

§rincipalities. Here we trace one chief caust) of the pr(«pnt 
an^rs and disasters of Europe. Russian intervention, pro- 
tection, and annexation are the fatal series, the inHnite process, 
working the slavery of the world. 

hy the treaty of Kainardji, all prisoners were, farther, to be 
restored on both sides ; navigation was to be free on the Black 
and White Seas ; all travoflers were to be protected, and the 
most honourable treatment secured to all envoys, consuls, &o. 
This unhappy peace, and the foregoing disastrous war, put the 
finishing stroke to the humiliation of Turkey. It is also re^ 
markable, inasmuch as it was the first instance of Russia treat- 
ing with Turkey alone, without the arbitration of the other 
powers. With our knowled(jre of Russian diplomacy, the result 
of a conflict between Turkish honesty and Russian duplicity 
could not long be doubtful. Unhappy the land witii which 
Russia begins to treat I 

This peace could not be of long duratiouj as its conditions 
were too mortifying and distressing for Ttirkish or human en- 
durance, though, perhaps, not tor Austrian patience and sub- 
mission. After fomenting insurrections in the Crimea by her 
agents, Catherine stepped in, pretending that she was justified 
in annexing this beautiful i)eninsula, which was forthwith 
occupied, on which occasion it is reported that the Russians 
showed their usual forbearance. The empress in person led 
200,000 men into the Crimea. The history of this invasion, one 
of the glories or reproaches of Muscovite history, has been cliro- 
nicled by numerous British travellers and historians, most of 
whom unite in ocmdemning it as perfidious and barbarous. It 
is said that on this occasion Catherine found an ancient 
triumphal arch, with the inscription, "The Way to By- 
zantium." rrophetioal and warning words I 
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Austria ponoronsly took odyantafi^o of tho difficulties cf 
Turkey to seize and occupy Bukowina, and the Porte arreed to 
ffive it up in 1777. This mstanec of forhcarancc may lead us 
to have some misg^ivinpj respecting the sincerity of Austria in 
opposing Russian agression on the present occasion. Thoagti 
it IS alike the aim of ner true interest and honour, she has often 
mistaken her interest, and long lost sight of her honour. 

" The magnanimous mind of Catherine," say the Austriui 
historians, "had conceived the plan of overturning the Turkidli 
empire ;* hut thcy^ never seem to anticipate that Sie same plan 
may he conceived in connexion with their own empire, by sab- 
sequent czars. 

When the Emperor Joseph met Catherine, in the spring of 
1787, by the Black Sea, it is generally admitted that t& resto- 
ration of the Eastern empire, or the partition of the TvaldA. 
empire, was canvassed. It is rei)orted that when the proieet 
was imparted to the Austrian, he exclaimed, *' But what snail 
we do with Constantinople ?" It is probable that the czarina's 
reply concealed her thoughts. 

In the year 1787. the sultan thought himself strong enough 
for war, which he declared against liussia, sending an armr of 
80,000 men to the Danube. Meanwhile, the Russian fleet 
appeared in the Black Sea, but it was as yet unsoiled by the 
massacre of Sinope.^ Austria had formea an allianoe with 
Russia, and its armies penetrated victoriously into Moldam 
and Transylvania, stormed Chotschim, and destroyed a Turk- 
ish army. The Turks were also unfortunate on the banks 
of the Black Sea ; the campaign of 1788 terminated with the 
storming of the fortress ot Oczakow, where the Turks, as at 
Sinope, preferred death to surrender. The victory of the Rus- 
sians was disgraced by fearful cruelties, which have found an 
advocate in an Englishman,* though branded by the burning 
words of Byron. Abdul Hamid, who died in 1789, followed the 
praiseworthy steps of his predecessors in the road of reform ; 
especially by forwarding the introduction of the art of printing. 
He also erected, shortly before the birth of his son, MahmoudlLy 
an academy near the mosque of the sultana mother, henoe 
called the CoUege of the Vehda. The science of balloons had 
at this time excited considerable interest in Europe, and -an 
attempt was made to construct one at Constantinople by a; 
Turk, Abderrahman, a pupil of the above academy, in concert 
with a Persian physician. They made a balloon to carry three 
persons, which ascended from the seraglio gardens in the pre- 
sence of the sultan, and descended near Mount Olympus and 
Broussa. Another was also constructed ; and, in short, it was 
a subject of deep and novel interest at the time, sufficient to 
stir the apathy even of a Turk, and also an expression of the 

• Mr. Eton's Survey of Turkey. 
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Bearing and progressive character of the Turkish mind at this 
period. 

It was reserved, however, for the eldest son of Abdul Hamid. 
Selim III., to commence the great work of reform in good 
earnest, and on a stupendous scale. Indeed, so vast were his 
plans, that they cast those of Peter the Great entirely into the 
shade. If France or Europe were now to adopt Socialism, and 
convert their cities into phalansteries or parallelograms, tho 
change would not be greater than that attempted by Selim. 
Selim III., who was a prince of a very warlike character, 
immediately equipped another army, to undertake a fresh 
campaign. The Austrians were already making dispositions to 
besiege Belgrade, when tho Turks drew nigh ; but the Austrian 
army was at this time joined and protected by the Russian, and 
both together had the glory of defeating the reforming Turks. 
Selim had been especially incited to this campaign by England 
and Prussia ; but these two powers, with imprecedented gene- 
rosity, on seeing the success of the Northern arms over their 
ally, changed their policy, and cooled materially in their friend- 
ship for Turkey. ISevertheless, Prussia contracted a defensive 
allmnce with Turkey in 1790. 

Emperor Leopold was a moderate man, say Austrian writers, 
and determined to consent to peace, which was concluded at 
Szistova, April 4th, 1791 ; Russia also concluded peace at Jassy. 
December 29th, in which it obtained fortresses, territories, ana 
parchment excuses for further encroachments and misunder- 
standings. 

Repose was not of long duration under this ill-fated but 
admirable nrince, who had the genius, without the cruelty, of 
Peter tho Great. His reforms displeased the Janissaries and 
alienated tho people. In the year 1798, General Bonaparte 
made his celebrated expedition to Egypt, and after having 
foiled the great commander at Acre by tho aid of British 
seamen, ana expelled the French from Egypt by the help of 
British soldiers, Turkey concluded peace with France, its 
ancient friend and ally. Selim endeavoured now to reorganize 
his army, and create a counterpoise to tho Janissaries, in the 
shape of an army disciplined on the European system. This 
plan was carried into execution in 1802. The new corps re- 
ceived tho name of Nizam-Dschedid (the new order). But this 
innovation met with tho greatest resistance, and Selim was 
prevented from carrying out his measures effectually. The 
rorte formed a still closer alliance with France, to tho great 
perplexity of Russia and England, which sent a fleet that forced 
the Dardanelles, not, however, without suffering considerable 
damage. England, at that time engrossed by her great foe, 
was heedless of one still greater. A now mutiny broke out 
shortly after at Stamboul ; Belim was dethroned and murdered, 
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aud after Mnstapha IV. had rcig^ned a few dnyB, the oppooit 
party hailed Mahmoud as suitan. 

Our K])aci.' prevents us from dilating on tho refonnB of Selini, 
miiny of which wore gradually introduced by Mahnwrnd^ 
They will bo found minutely uosoribed in Mr. Hobhooid't 
••Travels." 

On an attentive perusal of these projects, and a conrideratioB 
of tho circumstances of his position, we cannot ayoid the oob* 
elusion, that the annals of the world do not show a plan of uA 
boldness, orig^inality, and liherality, save in the inspired H" 
formers of our race. 

"It would be impossible," says Mr. Hobhouae, '*ta find la 
instance in the annals of any country, of an attcmipt equal tO| 
the new constitution of SeUm, either in the magnitude of lik 
design, or the decisive originality of its bold innovations. I^ 
re-establishment of an immense empire upon its former b«M 
was the proposed result, and this was to be aoeomi>liahed bf a 
- total change of national character. The efforts of Peter 3m^ 
Great, stupendous as they were, had been directed to an 9mif^ 
oration of his subjects; which, compared to the reform in- 
tended by Selim, was slow and partial. Inveterate pffejudieet 
were to be forcibly and suddenly corrected ; ignoranoe. esta- 
blished and protected by religion and law, was to do dispelled hf 
the introduction of suspected sciences and dan^rous (trts. Tha 
Mussnlman was to become the friend and pupil of the Tpfi<i«l 
But SSi4im was unequal to the task; ana although deficira» 
neither in virtue, nor porhans in power, he was not possessed of 
that commanding genius which alone can dare to violate the 
habits of a whole nation. He was wanting either in prudenioa 
or in resolution ; he was too hasty, or not sufficiently deoitivew 
Should, however, a more fortunate master persuade tho Turks 
of some future age to consent to their own aggrandizement, the 
successors of the present generation will revere tho memory of 
the sovereign who lost his crown and his life in the noble en- 
deavour to give force and stability to his empire, by improving 
the moral capacity of his subjects. * 

JFVow SuHan Mahmoud IL to the present time 

Mahmoud coidd only keep his position on the throne by oansuig 
his brother Mustapha to be put to death, aud because ho waa 
the only remaining scion of the house of Osman. The roign of 
Mahmoud was one of the longest and most inliuential in the 
Turkish history. Its beginning was warlike. The emperor 
Alexander threatened him on the Danube ; tho hospodar of 
Servia, Czcmy George, had also thrown oft" his allegiance to 
him. Accordingly, the Turkish campaign in 1809 was £tt 

* Hobhouae^ Travels in Albania, &o. 
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£rom racocsaful; tlio stnipffle lasted till tlio year 1812, whou 
tho peace of Bucharest was concluded. The contumacy of All 
Pasha, of Janina, in Albania^ which lasti'd many years, and 
which was concluded at last in tlie year 1822, played a most 
important part in tho modern history of Turkey. Sultan Mah- 
moud, who was accessible to European culture, determined 
to make an end of revolutions in the palace, by tho difficult 
task of exterminating^ the Janissaries. In a solemn meeting of 
the ffrandeos of the empire, on tiie 22nd of May, 182G, tlie 
grand vizir explained tne reasons for the measure ; on the 
28th of May tho imperial decree appeared, to reoijranize tho 
Janissaries : it concluded with these words, " Venireanee 1 
people of Mohammed, vengeance! faithful servants of this 
empire, which shall endure as long as the world, vengeance 1 
officers of all ranks, defenders of our faith, come to us! wo 
will, through our united endeavours, repair our breaches, and 
raise up the waUs of an invincible army before our country in 
opposition to the whole world ; wo will frustrate the stratagems 
ox Christian Europe !" 

According to the enactments of this decree, young men were 
to be taken out from ti^e Janissary body^ and, under the name 
of active soldiers, to be divided into regiments, and instructed 
in the strategy of Christendom. These instructions were carried 
out. In the night of the 15th of June, 1826, a fearful insur- 
rection of the Janissaries took place ; more tlian 30,000 revolted 
against the government. Mahmoud, at tho head of an already 
prepared and faithful army of 60,000 men, destroyed the entire 
Dody of the Janissaries, of whom at least 20,000 fell. Another 
imperial decree was also issued at the same time against tho 
dervishes. The sanguinary scenes of the Greek insurrection of 
1821 are a stain on the reign of Mahmoud ; yet they admit of 
some palliation, when we recolleot that the Qreeks were ab much 
his legitimate subjects as the Irish are those of England, that 
they stained their rebellion with atrocious crimes, and tliat, if 
the sultan had been a Christian, his severity would have been 
Tindicated and applauded by all the powers of Christendom. 

The history of tne Greek revolt we shall not enter into hero. 
On the 20^ of October, 1827, the united Christian iieet at 
Jfavarino destroyed the naval force of Turkey, the greatest 
tieoe of folly in modem history, for which England is paying 
oearly at the present moment. France would not consent tliat, 
according to tne forms agreed upon at Alexandria (August 6th. 
1828), Greece should remain tributary to the PorU^ but required 
that she should be perfectly independent. Charles X. sent 
20,000 land troops to Greece, drove tne Turks out of the Morea ; 
whilst 100,000 Kussians opened a campaign on the Danube. 
We must dwell somewhat more at length on this Husso-Turkxsh 
war in the years 1828 and 1820. , ., 

On the 6th and 7th of May, 1828, the Bxuwians, wider the 
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command of field-marshal Prince Wittgenstein, crossed the 
Pruth. Sultan Mahmoud could not think or defending vigorously 
either the Danuhian provinces or the line of the Danube, because 
he had not a secondarmy to bring up, if the first should happen to 
be destroyed in the attempt to stop the Russians on the Danube. 
Consequently, it was necessary to leave all the fortresses on the 
Danube to take care of themselves, and to direct all attention to 
preventing the Russians from passing over the Balkan. At 
last, the principal force of the Turks was concentrated in the 
camp at Schumla. The Russians took possession of the unde- 
fended Moldavia and Wallachia with the greatest celerity ; and 
soon the only strongholds which remained to the Turks on the 
left bank of the Danube, were Braila and Giurgevo, and the 
forts Kalo and Tamow. Braila was besieged by the Russians, 
and on the 15th of June, a breach was effected by the spring- 
ing of some mines, upon which a storm succeeded, which, never- 
theless, was repulsed by the garrison, under Solyman Pacha, 
with great bravery. He saw nimseK at last, after the greater 
part of the artillery of the fortress was rendered useless, and 
the garrison reduced to about half, obliged to capitulate : the 
consequence of which was, that on the 28th of June, Braila 
was given up to the Russians. "Whilst the centre of the army^ 
under the command of Field-marshal Wittgenstein, was engaged 
before Braila, the left wing, under General Rudsewitsoh, wag 
long vainlyendeavouring to cross over the stream of the lower 
Danube. He succeeded on the 11th and 12th of June, and thuB 
whole Russian army was very soon united on the right bank 
of the Danube, at Basardschik. General Benkendorf covered 
the march of the army towards the fortress of Silistria with 
four battalions. The Russian plan was to attempt to comp<^ 
the Turks to fight before they reached Schumla ; and they had 
no doubt that they should completely conquer and destroy the 
only army which the Porte could oppose to the Russian army, 
ana that the way to Constantinople would be open to them. 
But the seraskier, Hussein Pacha, avoided every battle, and let 
the Russians encamp quietly before Schumla ; this happened on 
the 20th of July. Since the Russian power was not sufBlcieiii 
for the storming of the fortified camp, they contented themselvef 
with the blockade, which was accomplished by General Riidit 
ger*s corps, after an animated skirmish, taking up a pod'* 
tion in the village of Eski-Stamboul, and thus cutting off tho 
road to Adrianople from the Turks. Nearly a month passed in 
perfect inactivity. At length, Hussein Pacha believed that the 
moment was come for a more important undertaking than tiiose 
daily and insignificant skirmishes. In the night of the 25th 
or tne 26th of August, three strong divisions of the Turkish 
army left the camp in perfect stillness ; this led to an obstinate 
and bloody conflict upon the whole Russian line. Hussein Pasha 
was not aDle, indeed, to gain a complete victory, but the chief 
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aim of his undertaking was accomi)liHhe(l, viz., to drive out 
General lliidiger from Eski-Stamboul, and to re|?ain tlic lii|?h 
road to Adrianoplo. 

The Russians remained in their position before Schumla, 
chiefly for the purpose of coverins: the siege of Varna, which 
lies close to the Black Sea, and to the south of which stretches 
out the lake of Dewna, so that the fortress is only acces8il)lc by 
land, on the west and north sides. General Suchtelen at lirst 
conducted the siege, which only made slight progress. The 
Turks made daily sallies, and often fought from simrise till 
Bunset with the greatest bravery. In one of these skirmishes, 
admiral Prince Mentschikof^ who held the supreme command 
before Varna, was wounded; and Count Woronzof, the go- 
vernor-general of New Russia, was appointed to the command in 
his stead. On the 7th of September, and the following days, tlio 
gruard under the Grand-Duke Michael, with 18,000 men (foot 
and horse), joined the camp. The Emperor Nicholas had also 
arrived from Odessa, and took up his head-quarters upon a 
ship of the line— the "Paris." The Turks, after some san- 
guinary engagements, were driven from all the strong outposts 
which they possessed round the fortress, and the investment of 
Varna was completed— a corps, imder General Golowin, being 
fKfat over to the right bank of the Dewna lake. The sultan, on 
liis side, had sent 12,000 fresh troops from Constantinople to tho 
Beat of WOT : if this corps had only accelerated its marcli a few 
days, it might have entered the fortress without hindrance. 
But when it arrived, on the 16th of September, on the river 
)Eamtschik, which falls into the Black Sea to the north of tho 
inain chain of the Balkan range, seven miles from Varna, 
Golowin had already established himself on tho south sido of 
the lake of Dewna, which made it impossible to approach the 
fortress, unless through some fortunate combats. Omar Vrione, 
an Albanian leader, known in the Greek war of independence, 
sallied from Schumla, with 8000 men, to unite himself with the 
auxiliary force coming from Constantinople. A troop of Rus- 
sians, who were reconnoitering on the banks of the river Kamt- 
sohik, fell unexpectedly on the enemy, and were totally beaten. 
On the 27th of September, Omar Vrione advanced nearly to the 
Dewna lake, and attacked, on the following day, the position of 
the Russians, who had been reinforced in the meantime from 
the camp of Schumla, and that of Varna. TTie Turks fought 
with true heroism ; the Russians narrowly escaped an over- 
throw, and retreated to their entrenched position on tho right 
shore of the Dewna lake, and did not venture out of it till they 
had received fresh forces. In the meantime, the approaches 
against Varna advanced slowly, but steadily. Jussuif Pasha 
was commander of the fortress, but the capudan pasha (high 
admiral) was there also, and was invested with tho supreme 
authority. After effecting two large breaches, some piokoa 

E 
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Kusflian divisions, on the nights of the 6th and Ttli of Ootdbm, 
ponetrutiid into the very centre of the town, but were, nenr- 

tht'lcHs, cut down. Ihit the f^arrison had discovered that thej 
could uo longfor remain indthin the ruined and battered walk 
The eapudan pasha souffht^ as he hod done before, to gain time 
by ncgrotiating a capitulation : the delay of a day was a greit 
advantage, cousidenng the advanced season of uie year, toA 
from the circumstance that the grand vizir, Izset Mehmei 
PuKlia, was advancing, without delay, with fresb troops. The 
liuBsions appear to have ofi'octcd their purpose by biib^y. 

On tlie evening of the 10th of October, Jussuff Pasha, tiu 
commander of Varna, appeared in the tent of the BussifiB 
commander-in-chief, and explained that the fortress was no 
longer tenable ; that the capudan pasha, notwitiistaiidinft 
would not hear of a surrender ; but that he, Jussuff, had're- 
solved to i)lace himself under the protection of the emperar. 
The following morning, the garrison marched out of the dty 
into the liussian camp. No doubt, they had been won over & 
do this before by Jussuff Pasha. With the three hundred men, 
who alone had remained faithful to the capudan pasha, he 
threw himself into the citadel, and d^larea that ne would 
defend it to the last man, and would rather be blown with them 
into the air, than yield himself up a prisoner. The emperor 
Kicholas allowed the capudan pasha and his little fidthM 
band a free retreat. The Kussians restored the dilapidated 
works of Varna as well and as quickly as they could ; and as 
soon as the fortress was secured!^ against a coup de mamf Ibe 
whole army, who were at the foot of the Balkan, over against 
the 'J'urks, received the order to fall back over the Danube. Qa 
the right bank of the river, there remained behind only one 
corps, under General Roth, at Yama and Easardschik. 

The chief force of the Russians wintered in the Dannbiaa 
provinces. The campaign of the Russians against the Turks, ia 
Asia, under General Paskewitsch, the ooncmeror of the Persians, 
was more successful. The great fortress, ICars, was lost by tiie 
Turks, through the cowardice of their commander. Emir Paslia, 
on the 5th of July, 1828. The Russians, after a sharp marah 
over the Tschildin mountains, suddenly appeared before the 
fortress of Alkhalkalaki, and stormed it on the 4th of Augnst. 
On tlie 22nd of August, Paskewitsch beat the Turkish general^ 
Kiosa Mahmud Pasna, near Akhaltstkeh, so that the latter was 
obliged to throw himself with 5000 men into that same fortress ; 
the remaining 15,000 men of the Turkish army were partly 
dispersed in a disorderly flight, partly kiUed by the Russians. 
Several other fortified places, especially the mountain strong- 
hold of Toprakoleh, reckoned impregnable, and situated on the 
road to Erzcroum, fell into their hands ; till, at last, winter set 
in, with all the severity witii which it usually visits the moun- 
tainous regions of Armenia, and enforced an armi<iitico till spring 
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returned, and the dcop snows vaniflliod at last from tho fields. 
The llussian Field-marshal Paskowitsch passed the winter at 
Tiflis. In the eampaip:n of 1829, ho beat the Turks, under Ilaki 
Pasha, on tho 1st and 2nd of July ; and under seraskier lladsohi 
Saleh Paslia, in the valleys of MilU Duss and Intscha-Su ; and 
then marched off for Erzeroum, after only granting one day's 
rest to his troops. This great city, in which tho seraskier was 
present in person, surrendered without resistance to tho llus- 
sians, on the 7th of July, 1829, in consequence of the plotting of 
tho Janissary, Aja Manisoh. Seraskier Hadschi Saleh Pasha 
was taken prisoner. On tho 9th of October, Paskewitsch de- 
feated 10,000 Turks, under Osman Paska, at Baiburt; upon 
which, the seraskier Chosyndar Oglu Pasha, who understood this 
on approaching, drew back, with his whole army. Peace beintf 

id 



proclaimed in Adrianople, and also in Asia, hostilities ceased. 
As regards European Turkey, in the year 1829, instead of Eiold- 
marshal Wittgenstein, General Diebitsoh was invested with th© 
command over the Russian army. Tliis officer determined not 
to make his way over tho Balkan before the Danubian fortress, 
Bilistria, should be taken. On the morning of tho 17th of May, 
tho Russians arrived before Bilistria, but the actual siege was 
delayed, because the heavy artillery was in the rear, and the 
high water of the Danube rendered the building of the bridge of 
boats very difficult, which General Diebitsohhad ordered below 
Bilistria, in order that the battering train might pass over. In 
the meantime, about the middle of May, the new grand vizir, 
Kedsohid Pasha (not the present minister of the same name), 
put himself in motion against tho corps of General Roth, who 
had stretched in a kind of half circle around Varna. General 
Roth's camp was at Eski Amautlar, in the neighbourhood oOhe 
fortified villa^o of Paravadi, and was secured by redoubts against 
a C01W dematn. On tho 16th of May. the crand vizir attacked 
the Russians, who oould only with aiffioiutymaintain them- 
selves within their entrenchments. Geribral Wachten just then 
arrived at Dewna from his post, with fresh troops, and the 
Turks wero obliged to draw back. General Rynden, with two 
regiments, pursued the enemy too impetuously, so that one of 
them— that of Ochotsk— was surrounded and entirely anni- 
hilated by the Turks in a narrow defile. General Roth did not 
dare to remain very lon^ in tho camp at Eski Amautlar, but 
went back to Kosludsohi. The grand vizir pushed on to Pa- 
ravadi, which is only five milos distant from Schumla, and 
which, in an attack on that fortress, might serve as a point 
(Vappui to the Russians. But the Turks were so inexperienced 
in the science of besieging, that week after week passed, and 
not the slightest progress was made. General Diebitschbcing 
informed of this, left behind the third corps of infantry imdor 
General Krasowski, before Bilistria, and brought up the second, 
31,000 strong, "with ninety-four oannon, on tiixo 6th of Junc^ in. 
S2 
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orclor to throw himself beyond the line of operation of the grand 
vizir hclbre Sc-humla, and force him. to flight. 

On the nth of June, a battle took place at Eulewtscha, wM<^ 
after many struggles, was decided in favour of the Riissians. 
Still, they had suffered so much, and were so exhausted 
through the obstinate combkt, which had lasted eight hours, 
that they were not in a condition to pursue the retreating 
enemy. As the grand vizir was cut off m>m Schumla, he was 
compelled to take tibe only road which remained open to him 
towards Eamtschik. The grand vizir endeavoured to mask his 
retreat by letting his left wing remain stationary, and occu- 
pying the skirts of the wood with strong detachments. This 
arrangement led the Russians to bd!evB that the grand vizir 
had determined to renew the combat. General Diebitsch ordered 
General Toll, with twelve battalions, twelve squadrons, and two 
twelve-pounder batteries, to advance to the attack. It was 
now, for the first time, observed that the Turks had retreated 
tirough the wood. The first Russian discharge of artillery blew 
into the air some powder barrels amongst the retreating troops, 
which were not in the best order. This caused a panic of rear 
amongst the Turks, and the retreat was changed into an irre- 
gular flight. The darkness stopped the pursuit. The day 
after the battle, Diebitschmade General Roth march towarcb 
Schumla. But the garrison of Schumla was too stronff for a 
storm to succeed. The grand vizir also had arrived at Scnnmla» 
two days after the flight on the 13th of June. Diebitsch wished 
now to treat with him respecting terms of peace, and, for ihBt 
purpose, sent Fonton, councillor of state, to him. The answer 
of the grand vizir was, that he was simply a military man, and 
understood nothing about state' affairs ; adding, that Diebitok 
could, if he pleased, send a negotiator to Constantinople, or 
appoint a daj in which two authorized from both parties mif^ht 
meet. Diebitch did not consider himseK empowered to do that 
and resolved to await the fall of Silistria before making any 
further warlike undertakings. This took place on the 30th of 
June, through capitulation, and placed the entire army of 
General Krasowski at liberty to act. This corps was ordered 
to Schumla, whilst Diebitsch, with the remaining corps, began 
his passage over the principal chain of the Balkan, and spread 
them over the southern slope. 

During this period, the grand vizir had remained quietly at 
Schumla. Suddenly he understood the true state of thin^ 
when Krasowski went back to Jenibazar. He sent Ibrahim 
Pasha to Aidos, who reached it by a by-way before the Rus- 
sians, but be was immediately driven away by General 
Riidiger's corps, and killed in the Hight. Scheremetew could 
not eSect aaytliing- against Halil Pasha, who was posted with. 
10,000 men at J amboh,whicli stands on tho road to Adrianople; 
but the patilm lliought tho whole Russian army was advancing 
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in the rear, and therefore fell hack to Adrianoi^lo. The pn^and 
vizir felt that there would be no use in his remaining: anv lonprer 
in Schumla, and, at the beginning? of August, went with 12,000 
men, whom he still had, over the rough mountain passes in the 
west, towaids Selimno, from whence, if the Russians should 
advance towards Adrianopfe, ho might attack their rear and 
right flank. Diebitsoh, however, drew towards Selimno with 
22,000 men, took the town, and compelled the Turks, with the 
loss of their artillery, to fly along the mountain roads, where 
the Russian cavalry could not follow them. Diebitch now 
advanced towards Adrianoplo, and appeared, on the 17th of 
August, with 30,000 men, before the second city of the Turkish 
kingdom. Halil Pasha, who, with 10,000 men, was at 
Adrianople, and had not finished his arrangements, asked him 
for leave to capitulate, and for a free passage for himself and 
his troops. Diebitsoh insisted on the condition, that they 
should not go to Constantinople, but lay down their arms, ana 
either go to their own homes or to some place in the interior. 
Pourteen hours were given for the accepting of this condition. 
On the 20th of August, at nine in the morning, after this reprieve 
bad expired, they disposed themselves for a siege. New deputies 
then appeared in the Russian camp, and agreed to no other 
conditions than those of security to person and property. The 
troops of Halil Pasha had already been drawn off in disorder 
during the night. If Sultan Malunoud could have restored to 
the Osmanlis the courage which was broken by the cruelty 
which he himself had committed, GFencral Diebitscli would 
have had cause to repent his piece of daring in advancing to 
Adrianople with only 30,000 men. The sultan, however, saw 
no other expedient than peace, which, through the means of the 
Prussian general. Muffling, was determined on and signed at 
Adrianople, ou the HtU ut *Sii>tc;iiibt.'v, 162U. Tho I'urte sur- 
rendered to KusFtiaf in Asia, thoao iortressaii taken by the Rus- 
sians which 3ie on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, with a 
part of the p^&halika Akhalfetkeh, witK the fortresses of the 
same name, and the fortilied place called Alkhiilkhakki. 

In Europe, as formerly, the Pruth and the Danube towards 
Bessarabia were to form tie boundaries t the Turks only Hurren- 
dered the islandn at the m<>uth cf the Danube to the Kussians. 
The latter bound themsulvi;^^ not tovaim any fortress, works, or 
buildings, of any kind, except those necessary for quarantine. 
The Porte agreed to the obligation that, on the Turkish side 
of the Danube ^ below the ai:paration between tho Bulina and 
Georgiowski arms of the Danube, the comntry should not be 
inhabited to ^vithin two leasTiea trom the buiiJts of tho river. 
As regarded Maldavini Wallachia^ and S^^rrin, the contract of 
Akerman wah n-DLiwrd. and tht? Porte jirumisod U^ ncecjmplish, 
within two mittillis, tlir rtninssioiiH irLnio i<p \]m^ iSi rlss^ Jn re* 
lation to the two Dauubian prinoipalitieit, a special agrcomont 
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was conolndod, whereof the most important stipiilatians weie, 
that the hospodar should be chosen for life, instead of for seven. 
years, as formerly ; that he should have the perfect orderinir 
and conducting— in short, the whole management— of af&irs, 
with the approbation of the Divan ; a personal right to take 
up arms to maintain order ; finally, that no Mohunmedan in. 
future should reside in the Danubian TOinoipalities, and tliat 
all fortresses on the left bank of the Danuoe dionld be de- 
Btroyed. Moreover, the peace of Adrianople seonred to the 
Bussian subjects full freedom of trade throughout the whole 
extent of the Turkish dominions, and guaranteed that, dni^ur 
their residence in Turkey, they should not be under Torktim 
ipolity or jurisdiction, but each one under bis own ambassador 
or consul. The indemnification for the war on Russia was 
stimulated, in a secret article, at ten millions of ducats — a sain 
which, however, was diminished to seven, on account of tlw 
inability of the Porte to pay. The peace of Adrianople was m 
masterpiece of cunning on the part of the Russians, and an ilt- 
stance of servile infatuation or connivance in the Westemjiowera. 
How much blood and treasure will it cost ns to remedy it ! The 
Porte also gave its consent to tiie agreement of the eta of JnljF* 
1827» and to all later arrangements upon which Russia, France, 
and Ebigland had agreed respecting the situation of liberated 
Chreece. From 1832, Mahmoud had to combat against the heroio 
son of the viceroy of Epypt, Mohammed Ali, who aimed at 
entire independence, till, in the year 1833, the war was ended b)" 
a treaty, it was on this occasion that a Russian army occtipied 
and protected Constantinople, a blow more fatal than its con- 
quest wouldhave been. The treaty of UnMar Skelessi, concluded 
on this occasion, converted Turkey almost into a vassal of 
Russia. This, again, was the work of British diplomatic infit- 
tuation. Sultan Mahmoud now carried out many reforms. 
All the members of the government were required to adopt the 
Frank costume, and also the standing army. In this, he vio- 
lated manjr of the laws of Islam, fit the year 1834, he waa 
implicated in a serious war with Mehemet Afl, pasha of Egypt. 
Mahmoud, who died on the Ist of July, 1839, did not survive this 
struggle. 



CHAPTER IV. 

yAToroin) aih) his befobhs. 

A GEKTLEMAIT who was familiar with Turkey, and with the 
most remarkable occurrences in the reign of !Manmoud, has left 
us numerous and interesting particulars relating to this sultan^ 
and to his reforms. 
We shall leave Mr. Urquhart and Captain Slade to dispute 
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about the adyantagcB of these reforms, asstuning that most of 
tlie Franks of Western Europe will rog^ard an approximation 
to their laws and customs as a sig:n of progress and civilization. 

A celebrated philosopher of antiauity lias said, "rule thy- 
self, thou rulest all." Mahmoud illustrates the truth of this 
apophthegm. Beginning with the difficult victory over his own 
prejudices, he enaed by subduing those of bis subjects. Fol- 
lowing this natural series in the march of improvement, we 
fhall oommcnoi* with the man and pass to his work. 

•* The most important and extraordinary revolution," write* 
Dr. Walsh, " which had taken place since my former visit, was 
that which was effected jn the sultan himself. As a Turk does 
everything difibrently from a European, so was the change of 
this man's character. The sovcrcijjns of ancient Rome generally 
eommenoed their reigns by a fair and flattering prospect of 
moderation and virtue, and they terminated by becoming 
monsters of cruelty ana injustice. From the details I havo 
given you of the former life of the sultan, you will suppose he 
eommenoed as the Romans terminated ; and from what I am 
now about to tell you, you will conclude that he will end as they 
began. 

"The French formerly said, 'Dans TOrient on no change 
jamais ;* they now say, * Tout oela est chang^.' 

" 1. A ruthless and unsparing cruelty seemed the most pro- 
minent feature of his former character; he now gives proof 
every day of a humane and kindly disposition. 

" 2. He had shown a disposition to support slavery in its 
most unmitigated form. ... He now endeavoured to atone for 
it in a way equally unprecedented. In the year 1830, ho issued 
a decree wnicn, in its future importance, may be considered as 
the first stop to the abolition of slavery in Turkey. It declared 
that all Greeks who had become bondsmen in conscnuenco of 
the insurrection should be restored to liberty, and supplied with 
money to return home. An exception was, however, made for 
those who had embraced the Mohammedan rcli;?iorl, which they 
had often done through compulsion. 

"3. Another distixiguishinflr trait in his character was his 
insatiable avarice. He seized, without scruple oi* remorse, oil 
the property of all those who had fallen under his displeasure 
• . . Incidents now oocurred daily which displayed a very 
difiefcnt character. 

" llie implacable animosity with which ho pursued the ro- 
Tolted Greeks was unrestrained by reason or principle. . . Yet 
when their pardon was sealed, and he proposed a reconciliation 
with them, ho strictly adhered to it without reservation. He 
showed no lingering illwill, and never availed himself of any 
pretext to persecute them. Those who had rendered themselves 
independent were as much favoured as if they had never been 
yevoked Turkish safajeete. When I left Gonstantinople ^ 
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unfortunate Greeks were in a stute of miserable alarm and 
depression. ... On my return I found them as noisy, active, 
and gay as ever. There was a careless confidence about them, 
as if they felt a perfect assurance of protection ; and in many 
instances they seemed to beard the Turks, and stand upon a 
right of taking the wall of them in the streets. 

" The contrast of the state in which I left and found them 
was very striking." 

" I had an opi)ortunity/* continues Dr. "Walsh, " of knowing 
much of the habits and private life of Mahmoud. He takes two 
meals a-day ; one at 11 a.m., and the other at simset. He has 
exchanged the Turkish stool and tray for a chair and tabkr 
which IS laid out exactly in the European fashion. The table 
is furnished with a cloth, and knives and forks, which are 
English; to these are added golden spoons, and a decanter of 
wine. The wine is usually champagne, which he is fond oJt 
and is greatly amused when the cork explodes and the wine 
flies up to the ceiling. He always sits alone at his meals. The 
dishes are brought in one at a time, in succession, to the number 
of fifty or sixty, all covered and sealed. He breaks the seal 
himself, and tastes the dish ; if he does not like it, he sends it 
away." Dr. Walsh adds, that though using wine he did not 
abuse it ; but it is now well known that he latterly indulged 
excessively, and accelerated his end by this anti-Mussuhnaa 
practice. 

'' In his domestic habits he is mild and amiable, to a degree, 
quite astonishing in a character marked by such fierce vigour. 
He is a cordial friend and a gentle master. He is remarkably 
fond of his children ; enters into all the sports of his sons, ana 
suffers them to take ^eat liberties with him, such as riding on 
his back. He is himself a proficient in manly exercises." 
Dr. Walsh proceeds to give instances of his great skill in 
archery. 

It wiU be a very natural transition from the reforms effected 
in the man, to those which he wrought in his people ; and the 
latter will assist in estimating more correctly the former. 

When Dr. Walsh returned to Constantinople after the reforms, 
he was struck with a variety of alterations and improvements, 
varying in importance, but tiie most trifling of them indicating 
an essential change in the national manners and prejudices. 
The first thing that struck him on landing at Galata was, the 
absence of those large packs of dogs that used to infest the 
precincts of the capital, through the mistaken charity of the 
Turks, and against which Mahmoud had directed an unrelenting 
persecution. 

But secondly, when the dogs had disappeared, by a metamor- 
phosis altogether incredible in Turkey, pigs had begun to supply 
their place. The use of swine's flesn as food is as strictiy pro- 
hibit^ to Turks as Jews, and the precept against it occurs con* 
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Btantly in the Koran. The sacred book of the Arabians, called 
Taalira, declared that the pig was originally engendered from 
the excrement of the elephant, and it was evidence of this i'aot 
that they dclieht in ordure and iilth From this expo- 
sition of the TaaKm, it was that the abhorrence of the Mussul- 
man to pork was even greater than that of a Jew. An injunction, 
amounting to a capital punishment, existed against exposing 
that meat for sale. 

During the whole of Dr. Walsh's sojourn in Turkey, before 
the reforms, he never saw a pig, and in Bulgaria he was quite 
overcome at the sight of one. A few days alter his return, the 
iirst thing he heard at Therapia was a grunt, and he soon 
encountered a whole herd of them ; he further found that their 
ilosh was publicly sold. The Turks having conquered their 
first repugnance to the sight of the unclean animal, soon began 
to relax in their taste. 

But the most marked innovation was in the general use of 
wine, so strictly forbidden to the followers of the Prophet. 
Though Amurath IV. was a sot,, most of the sultans had issued 
stringent regulations against the growth of vines, and the sale 
of wine. Solyman I. had all the vines near Stamboul torn up 
in 1530, and Mahomet IV. pulled down all the wine shops of 
Galata, Scutari, &c. 

"But now," says Dr. Walsh, "the practice is altogether 
unrestrained, and the sultan himself, though formerly a very 
temperate man, has adopted the use of wine as a European 
custom. I have been informed by those who have seen him in 
his domestic habits, that he drinks wine freely. His ministers 
follow his example ; his secretary and favourite, Mustapha, is a 
notorious bon vtvant, and indulges in the use so copiously, that 
his master is obliged to rebuke him for the excess. Turkish 
officials at Frank banquets had even then begun to drink freely." 

Another circumstance that struck Dr. Walsh, was the parading 
of soldiers. Before the reforms, they were shut up in their 
barracks, and when they issued on their deeds of Jblood and 
carnage they presented the appearance of a mob, without any 
order or uniformity. 

Among the first things he saw on landing, were regularly 
mounted sentinels, in uniforms ; and among the first sounds, 
very sweet martial music. The officers were dressed in Wel- 
lington coats, pantaloons, and boots. The men were yet in their 
transit from barbarism to discipline. 

There seemed nothing to which a Turk was more attached 
than his inconvenient saddle ; the sultan, however, determined 
to change this attachment, as necessary to the military discipline 
he proposed to introduce, set himself the example, by actually 
mounting upon a bare-backed horso, and he was several times 
in danger of breaking his neck. Ho persevered, however, and 
ho has not only become an admirablo Jjluropoan horseman, but 
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of authority. The sultan put a check to this, hj refusing any 
fees on any new ' appointment, and sternly inhibiting all his 
fiervants from receiving them. A pasha is removed now only 
on a serious and well-proved case of unfitness or delinquency, 
and he is replaced not by him who can give most, but by him 
that appears to deserve it best. 

** Formerly every governor was a feudal baron, who had 
absolute power of life and death in his jurisdiction. One of the 
first acts of the sultan, when freed from the Janissaries, was 
A firman directed to the agas, pashas, &c., that they should not 
inflict the punishment of death on any Rayah or Turk till 
authorized by the cadi, and the sentence was regularly signed 
by the judge. Appeals were also allowed to the criminal to the 
cidiliskars of Asia or Europe, and finally to the sultan. 

** By the ancient laws of the empire, the ofGlcers of the seraglio 
were slaves of the sultan, and to whatever rank they attained, 
iliey were at all times at the disposal of their master. But 
Mahmoud relinquished those claims. He no longer declared 
himself the heir of executed men in ofGlce, and so is no longer 
influenced by a sordid motive to put them to death. He has 
thus made a personal sacrifice both of jwwer and interest, and 
voluntarily destroyed the foundation of that monstrous des- 
potism. 

" Though the Turkish system is so far republican that rank 
and title are merely personal, there were some exceptions ; and 
in Asiatic Tiirkcy, the derebeys, or lords of the valleys, were a 
fiort of privileged and hereditary noblemen. A few were 
■estimable men, but as a rule they were great opi)ressors. To 
l)reak down their power, and make these feudatories amenable 
to the laws of the empire, was a difficult task. Some could 
assemble in a short time 10,000 cavalry. In rendering harmless 
these dangerous men they were not -pxit to death, but invited to 
the capital, and invested with dijSfnities of honour and profit. 
Here tney engaged in projects useful to the state." 

"We have been informed by more recent visitors of a similar 
extirpation of the feudal chieftains of Bosnia, who, though. 
Slavonians, were the most bigoted Mussulmans, the greatest 
persecutors of the Christians, and the chief nursery of the 
Janissaries. These men, being stubbornly conseiTative, like 
most Slavonians, had to be forced to submit to the salutary 
reforms of Mahmoud and Abdul Medjidby stratagem or violence, 
and much blood has been shed there in consequence. It was 
in these wars that Omar Pasha fleshed his maiden sword. With 
jeg^ard to the ulemahs, or body whence the magisti*ates and 
pnests are recruited, a certain sanctity attached to their office 
they were exempted from capital punishment/ and their pro- 
perty from confiscation; and the sultans ha.ve hitherto found it 
desii'able to leave them as many immunities as possible that 
ilid not interfere with their rcibrms. But the destruction of the 
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JanissaxieB broke tlioir right arm, and wo foci no doubt that 
this venerable bevy of conservatives wiU eventually have to 
grive up most of their remainiuflr privileg^es and prejudices. 
Dr. Walsh finishes his account of Mahmoud's rd'orms by de- 
soribingr his imperial process to view the improrements of his 
people. The children of tne numerous schools ho had instituted 
were drawn up alonj? the shores, from Selyvria to Stamboul. 
Here, imlike the exclusiveness of English bigotry, all the varied 
shades of Turk, Jew, and Christian were blended together^ 
equally fostered, and the benefits of education and encourage- 
ooent alike extended to all. 

"When I consider," says Dr. Walsh, "how long it took to- 
conquer the prejudices and antipathies of difibrent roligioua 
sects among us, and to what an extent they still continue, t 
could not help admiring this tolerant Turk, who, among tho; 
opposition and difficulties which he has to encounter, has shown; 
lumself so liberal and enlightened.*' He aftcnvards distributed 
100,000 piastres among those difterent schools, not even omitting: 
those of the Greek and Armenian churches. 

" Many of the reforms or changes I have detailed to you may 
appear too frivolous and absurd to deserve a notice ; but you 
will recollect thty refer to the reformation of a Turk, who was* 
hitherto incapable of estimating the comparative value of any- 
thing, except that the more light and frivolous the object was 
to which he was attached, with more pertinacity did he adliere 
to it. Much energy, you say, was wasted on his reformation of 
dress ; but Oriental dress was one great barrier which separated. 
the people from Europeans, and besides was so interwoven with 
other prejudices, that it was actually necessary to remove tho 
one before he could come at the other. The English parliament 
did not think it beneath their legislation to pass an act for- 
regulating the breeches of a Highlander, in order to break down 
his pecuEaritics and amalgamate him with the rest of the- 
people. You will further consider that he was not a man of an 
enlightened nation, endeavouring to improve others who were? 
less so than himself; but he was a Turk, bom and educated in 
the seraglio, and so originally imbued with a more than usual 
share of the pride and prejudices of his people ; that he never 
was out of the country to inform his ignorance by the lights, or 
dissipate his preiudices by the comparison, of other people, but. 
his efforts were directed by the spontaneous efiusions of his owiv 
mind, and he has followed them up by the intuitive knowledge 
only of a superior understanding ; and that so far from meetings 
witn the co-operation of his subjects, he has been opi)osed at 
every step by the most deadly animosity, and earned every 
measure at tlie imminent peril of his life. He has been com- 

fared to Peter the Great, but you will think me extravagant if 
say that the comparison docs not do him justice. IJoth wt^r© 
bom in ignorance and despotism— both had a barbai-ous and 
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intractable people to manage, and both resorted to the fearful 
energies of cruelty and blood : but Peter was the unnatural 
father who put to death his only son, and he continued to the 
time of his death the furious man who never could restrain his 
passion. Mahmoud, in the wildest excitements of his provoca- 
tion, never forgot liie ties of nature and the tenderness of a 
father; and after subduing his subjects, he achieved the still 
more difficult conquest of subduing himself. 

The sultan, Abdul-Medjid Khan, bom the 6ih of May, 1822 
(14th Oh^bam, 1237), thirty-first sovereign of the family of 
Osman, and twenty-eighth since the taking of Constantinople, 
succeeded his father, Sultan Mahmoud £han, on the 1st of July, 
1839 (Behy-el-akir, 1256). 

Whether from a Mohammedan's indifference, or from a habit 
already acquired of concealing his thoughts, the young man 
appeared neither very much afflicted by the death of his father, 
nor very much pleased at being called to the throne. 

He remained cold, silent, and a little timid. Perhaps ho was 
frightened at his coming greatness, and incapable of analyzing 
his confused sensations. Without delay, however, he appointed 
his brother-in-law, Halil, to the command of the army ; and 
invested Khosrew with the dignity of grand vizir, a title 
which had been abolished by Mahmoud. Khosrew had con- 
trived to gain the confidence of the sultana, and he again exer- 
cised the most unlimited influence over her son. 

" However, the reign of Abdul-Medjid commenced under the 
most sad auspices. Ibrahim had just gained the victory of 
Nezib, the news of which Mahmoud was fortunately prevented 
from hearing by his death. This Egyptian war was weakening 
the forces of Islamism, by dividing mem ; it was disturbing ana 
humiliating the empire. But soon the situation improved. 
Mehemet Ali, as everyone knows, was obliged to abandon Syria, 
and content himself with Egypt. After long negotiations, which 
pride, rather than interest, rendered very difficuit, the ^Ye 
Great Powers signed the treaty of 1840, to which Turkey was 
admitted as one of the contracting powers — she entered, for the 
first time, into European rights, an honour claimed for her by 
Mahmoud in 1815, and refused — ^thanks to the intrigues of 
Kussian diplomacy. 

These external difficulties did not prevent Abdnl-Mejid from 
occupying himself at once with the internal afiairs of tho 
country. Although the tanzimat (the name §fiven by the Turks 
to reform) was contained in germ within the innovations brought 
about by the Sultan Mahmoud, its regular and final establish- 
ment in reality only dates from the reign of the present sultan. 
The principle of tKe tanzimat was the consequence, or rather 
the airect application, of the hatti-ch^rif of Gul-Hane, a 
famous act, due to the inspiration of Redschid Pasha, the confi- 
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da&t of all Mahmoud'B thoughts, and the most remarkable 
itatesman of modem Turkey. 

On the 3rd of November, 1839, a day which will be always 
celebrated in the annals of tlio Ottoman empire, in the presence 
of the Bultan and his ministc^rs, the bodies of ulomalis, the civil 
and military functionaries, the ambassadors of all the friendly 
DOwers, the dieiks and imams of every rank, the Greek ana 
Armenian patriarchs, the rabbis of the Jews, — ^in fine, of all the 
important ofiicialB of the capital, — ^Redshid Pasha made known 
4ihe contents of the hatti-chlrif, which had just emanated from 
tiie supremo power. 

The scene took place in the interior of the palaco of Top- 
Sapon, situate in the vast plain of Gul-Han6. Redschid 
Pasha had placed the hatti-cli6rif under the invocation of the 
Frophet himself : it was offered to the peoi)le as being simply a 
development of the Koran applied to the ideas of tiie present 
tjentury. This will, perhai)s, appear simply a relieiouH precau- 
tion, a paradox, a political falsehood. Is not the Koran the 
-•ymb}l of fixedness? Such is, imdoubtedly, the general idea 
of the book ; but Mohammed's gospel is composed of shreds 
tiken from everythiu(?. It is, at the same time, a political, 
teugiouB, jurisprudential, and even hygienic code. It can fur- 
niih arguments for all causes, without the necessity of inter- 

E station in too free a manner. Lot us, for instanoo, open tho 
ran. 

Wo read tho following : * O unfaithful^ I do not adore what 
you adore ; your religion is your religion, and my religion is my 
religion,* 

l)o not these words seem to command, or at all events to per- 
init, religious toleration ? 

Ilsewhcre it is said : * ff you have need of a thing, and the 
thing he in China alone, go to CJiina and get it;* which evi- 
dently authorizes the Mussulmans to adopt what they think 
suitaole in the customs of other nations. In another passage, 
Hohammed recommends tUem to take from the enemies of Islam 
their own arms, and to fii?ht them by means of tliem. Thus the 
organization of the army in the European manner can be easily 
defended from the charge of irreligion. 

Bv tlio hatti-chCrif of Uul-liane. the sultan assured to all his 
■nbjects, without exception, Mussulmans or Kayas. perfect secu- 
rity for their lives and fortunes, a regular mode of taxation, an 
equally regular mode of recruiting tlui army, and fixing tho 
period of military service; he aooliBhed the monopoly and 
venality of the public oftlces ; and insured tlio i)ul)lie adminis- 
trati(m of justice, and the free transmission of properly. 

This hatti-cherif was followed by different rules, all con- 
ceived in the same spirit: tho law courts, i)iil)lio institutions, 
finances, tlie army and navyi and all tho adiiiiuistrations, were 
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founded upon the systems of Europe, and above all, upon that 
of France; and that in a wise and just degree, with every 
iittention to the moral condition, customs, and traditions of the 
Turks and E,ayas. 

After the afiairs of Egypt had heen arranged, a fortunate 
peace permitted Turkey to effect its reforms without violence, 
wid soon afterwards the sultan, appreciated by all his subjects 
without exception, became their idol. 

Abdul-Medjid deserves this popularity, by the wisdom and 
greatness of the work which he nas accomplished ; but what 
has confirmed this popularity, is his extreme kindness, which 
sometimes amounts almost to weakness. We will here sketch 
the portrait of the young reformer, and say what we have learnt 
of his habits and disposition. 

Sultan Abdul-Medjid, the twenty-first child of Mahmoud, was 
commencing his seventeenth year when he ascended the throne. 
He looked a little older than he really was, although his appear- 
ance was far from announcing a robust constitution. Some 
months previously an inflammation of the lungs had endangered 
his life. He had been saved by the care of an Armenian 
Eoman-catholic, Meriem-Khadoum, who was renowned for his 
cures. Slender and tall, he had the long, pale face of his 
father ; his black eyebrows, less arched than mose of Mahmoiyi, 
announced a mind of less haughtiness and of less energy. His 
lips are rather thick, and he is slightly marked with the small- 
pox. At this epoch of his life his features did not present a 
very marked expression, as if no strong passion had yet agitated 
his young breast. But his eyes, large and very beautiftil, 
became sometimes animated with the most lively expression, 
and glistened with the fire of intelligence. 

Abdul-Medjid was much indebted to nature : he afterwards 
perfected his education, and has become a most accomplished 
prince, remarkable above all for his passionate love of literature 
and the arts. 

The first time the young sultan presented himself to the eyes 
of his subjects, he was dressed in the European trowsers and 
coat, over which was thrown the imperial cloak, fastened by a 
diamond aigrette. On his breast he wore the decoration of the 
!Nicham-Iflichar; his head was covered with the fez, sur- 
mounted by a diamond aigrette. The new king, while thus 
continuing the costume of his father, nevertheless presented 
only a pale resemblance to him. Simple without affectation, he 
cast around him glances full of gentleness and benevolence. 
Everything announced in him the dihonnaire successor of an 
inflexible ruler ; nothing hitherto had indicated what great and 
precious qualities were concealed beneath that modest and 
tranquil exterior. He was received favourably by his people, 
but without any demonstration of enthusiasm. It was feared 
that this delicate youth could scarcely be equal to the import- 
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) of his dntios. People pitied him, and, at the same time, 
trembled for the future prospects of the country. The women 
alone, touched by his youth and his appearance of kindness, 
manifested their sympathy for him openly. When he went 
through Constantinople to the mosque of Baiezid, they ran 
towaruB him from aD parts, — ' Is not our son handsome t they 
cried, adopting him with affection. 

The sultan alone is deprived of the four lawful wivea 
which the Koran allows to those who can support them. The 
harem is composed of about thirty cadineSt or ladies, and a still 
en^ater number of odalisques, or waiting women. Among the 
cadines, two or three only are looked upon as favourites. There 
are also dancers and singers, who, by a caprice of their master, 
may sometimes be raised to the rank of sultana. The women 
belonging to the sultan are never either Turks or Greeks. 
The seraglio is recruited exclusively from Georgians, Malays, 
and Abyssinians. ^ Accordingly, the sultan having only slaves 
for his wives, is himself the son of a slave — a reproach which 
the Turks do not spare him when they are discontented with 
him. At the moment of our writing, Abdul-Medjid has already 
nine children, amongst whom five are daughters. Abdul-Medjid 
has only one brother. 

If Abdul-Mediid loves literature, he wishes to have his taste 
for it shared by nis subjects, whom he is always endeavouring 
io rescue from their ignorance. It is from his reign that the 
■le-organization of public instruction must be dated. 

In 1846, an imperial decree ordered the formation of a counciL 
to which were intrusted all questions of public instruction, and 
the task of erecting a building to serve as a new university. 

The state of the muktebs, or primary schools, is satisfactory 
enough at the present day. Elementary instruction in Turkey 
is gratuitous and obligatory. The law ordains that each Mus- 
sulman, as soon as his sons or daughters have reached their 
sixth year, shall have their names inscribed in the books of one 
of the public schools, unless ho proves his intention of educating 
them at home, and shows that ne possesses the means of doing 
so. At Constantinople there are now existing 396 muktebs, or 
free schools, frequented by 22,700 children of both sexes. After 
four or five years passed in the mukteb, the child who wishes to 
continue his studies further enters a secondary school, where 
instruction on all points is also gratuitous. There are now six 
of these schools at Constantinople, containing 870 pupils. The 
mpeiior instruction has been divided into several branches : 
the school of the mosque of Ahmed, and that of Suleiman, for 
the young men who are intended to fill public appointments ; 
the college of Valide-Sultana, founded with the same view ; the 
normal school, for tho education of the professors ; the imperial 
school of medicine, the military school, the naval sohooli and 
the agxioultural school of &an Btefano. 
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Abdnl-Medjid himself supaiiiteiids these difOsrent sdhooli^ 
and attends in person at the frequent ezaminationB by whiok 
the progress of the pupils is tested. The young Turks are Teiy 
intelligent and very docile; without yanity ; exceedingly eon- 
ioientious, and bent upon doing their duty. They 'are graye 
'but polite in their deineanout, and never quarrel or dispute. 
There are numerous libraries at Constantinople; the numb^ 
of volumes which they contain may be estimated at 80,000, 
feckoning both MSS, and printed books. The literature of 
Arabia, Persia, and Turkey is represented in them; and the 
eollection includes philosopnioal and theological works, poetay, 
history, books of science, and an immense number oi those 
treatises on conduct and manners, to which thie Turks attach 
almost an much imi)ortance as the Chinese themselves. The 
printing-press does its work at Constantinople, though as yet 
but slowly. The periodical press has produced a sufficiently 
large number of journals, printed sometimes in Freuich, some- 
times in Turkish or Greek. 

The reign of the sultan Abdul-Medjid has been sullied by no 
execution, h^ no act or cruelty. ]None of his ministers have 
ever lost their Uves when deprived of their power* In the 
West, the despotism of the East has been ill understood^ apd 
much exaggerated. ^ 

The deaths, b^ poipon and the rope, which are so often 8iK)kw 
of in Oriental history, were confined to the vizirs, the paidiasy 
the ulemahs, and soarody ever extended to private individuals* 

1£ Abdul«>Medjid has not been cruel, like the greats pmt of 
ills predeoeisors, he has known how to employ a jnst a^Y^ty 
when th^re has been cause for it. He has often shown that the 
laws are to be executed with firmness, and that the guilty can- 
not escape under any pretence. Thus Hassan, the pasha of 
£oniah, was condemned, by the high court, to perpetual labour 
at the galleys, for having killed his servant upon a very slight 
provocation. This high court occupies itself with all (fences 
against the state, transgressions of the sultan's ediots, and 
abuses of power on the part of his officers. The high coiirt also 
acts as a court of review, and establishes uniformity betweeua 
the decisions of the other courts. In Turkish tnals there is 
very little pleading, and there are no advoeates. The case is 
decided according to the evidence of the parties interested, and 
Iheir witnesses. 

The lowest courts are called gazas, and the courts of appeal 
mevleviet There are twenty-two of the latter courts in the 
whole empire. 

The civil tribunal of each province also aeta as a criminal 
one. ' Mixed tribunahs,' as they are called, also exist, for the 
purpose of deciding questions between natives and foreigners. 
Their jurisdiction is, above all, commercial; in 1847. Turkey 
received a new commercial eodci fonned on ftyo uedel of Hi 



Not oontented with reforming: the law oonrts, the Sultan 
Abdul-Mediidhas also endeavoured to effect important improve- 
ments in the financial arrangements of the empire, and to 
repress the abuses openly practised by all functionaries. He 
commenced by making a striking example of Khosrew Pasha, 
■who, convicted of receiving bribes, and of having appropriated 
public funds to his own use, Tras, despite his inoontestible publio 
services, degraded from oihce, and condemned to make heavy 
reparation. 

The budget of receipts varies from 660,000,000 piastres to 
750,000,000 (six to seven millions sterling}. The principal 
sources of revenue are — ^the tithes, which are not, properly 
BpeE3.king, a contribntion, but a claim the state exercises, as a 
landlord upon hia tenant ; the vergn, which is on the same 
principle as the English income tax ; the poll tax, or haratch. 
Trhioh faJJa exclusivt^ly on the non-Mussulman subiects, and 
which it i9 proposed to abolish as soon as possible, as too 
jiumiliatinff ; the produce of the customs, or gumruk ; finally, 
the indirE^Gt taxes, or ihticah; the patent, stamp, octroi, buila- 
iiiff» and posting tascosj 

The budget of expenses is about 731,000,000 piastres, under 
£7*000,000. 'Hio civil list of the sultan figures at 76,000,000 
piastres (£700,000) ; the armv, 800,000,000 (£2,800,000) ; and 
the navy, 37>00q.000 (£360,000). • 

When the reform shall have produced all its results, it is 
incontestable that the resources of Turkey will be doubled with- 
out difficulty. 

The sultan's troops are peaceful, but he neglects noihizig that 
pan exalt the military splendour of his empire, and provide for 
its security. In enumerating the forces of Turkey we find — 

A regular active army of 188,080 men; a reserve of 138,080 
men; 61,600 irregular troops; 110,000 contingent irroirulars,-r- 
total, 437,660. The soldiers of the regular troops are well drilled, 
and accustomed to a severe discipline ; the officers well instructed. 
The artillery is espeoiallv excellent. 

The navy consists of thirteen ships of the line, and fourteen 
ftigates ; to which must be added a certain number of corvettes, 
steamers, briffs, and goelettes. The sailors are moderately 
disciplined; if the education of the officers still leaves some- 



thinff to be desired, it must in justice be stated that every day 
exhibits the most satisfactory progress. 




* The reader will find the moet ample details rdating to Ottonum 
history, in Von Hammer*! Geschichto des Osmanisohen Beichs, toI ir. 
Zlnkeisen'B Gosohichte dei Osmanisohen Beichi, vol. i. Hawkin*i Histofj 
Of the Turks. EnoUjrt' ditto, and Blaokwood'tMsciudbM. ^L 
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PART IL 

THE RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, AND 
POPULATION OP TURKEY. 



CHAPTER I. 

ICOHAHHED AKB HOHAMMEDAiaSM. THE KOBAIT. THX 
SUKISTAM. THE 3PILGKIMAGE TO MECCA. 

To form a correct judniient of the system and reforms intro^ 
duced by Moliammed, we shall briefly examine the state of 
Arabia previous to his advent, as described by an Arab and a 
Mussulman. 

Before our lord Mohammed, the Arabs professed divetft 
religions. Some, like the Babeaa, the Guessane, and a pari 
of the KodSla, were Christians ; others, like the Houmayr, the 
Beni Kenanet, Beni Haret, Beni Eab, and the Koudat, werb 
Jews ; others again, like the Tamimes, were Madjouoia, or fire 
and star worshippers ; some, including the Koreiches, who kept 
the keys of the kaaba, were djahylia—idolaters. 

The Beni Hauifa worshipped an immense idol of paste ; but 
it is recorded that they ate their god in a time of famine. 
Finally, the worship of stones was peculiar to the Beni Ismail. 

Among the djahylia every head of a family had protecting^ 
deities in his tent, or house, which he saluted ; the latter in 
issuing, the former on entering. In the kaaba of Mecca and itft 
precincts, were placed, moreover, 360 idols, each of which pre- 
sided over one of the days of the Arab year. The worship of 
idols has resulted from the meving of the living for the dead» 
It is related that Jakout, Jaouk, and Nesrane, sons of Adam, 
bad retired to solitary places, far from their brothers and sisters, 
in order to consecrate themselves entirely to Gbd. 

Jakout being dead, Jaouk and Nesrane, at the instigation 
of the devil, cast his image in copper, mixed with lead, and 
placed it in their temple, to have constantly before their eyea 
the imaffe of their lamented brother. "When the Lord called 
them to himself in their turn, their children did the same thin^ 
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for them that they had done for their brother; and g:rniliially 
the following goncrationa confounded in a common worship 
their ancestors and the true God, and lost at length the traces 
and tradition of the primitive religion. 

Sidna Nohheu (Noah) opposed this evil; but he was not 
listened to, and the deluge came, destroying the idolaters, and 
burying their images under the sand. Nevertheless, some time 
after, the devil dug them up, and offered them to new races, 
almost all of whom worshipped them. 

It was then that the kaaba became peopled with them, and 
that every Arab had his domestic deity. Later, two men of 
Mecca, Aomar and Ben Yahia AboukeudAa, havinsp gone to 
Syria, saw the Amaleks prostrate themselves before their 
statues, and beg them for rain. " Give us one of your gods," 
said the travellers; "for of all countries ours has the least 
rain." They yielded to their prayers, and made a present of 
Habal, an idol of red stone, representing a man, whom the 
Eoreiches placed in the centre ot the kaaba, and who was in- 
voked in times of drought. 

It was also from Syria that they brought to Mecca the statues 
called Assafan and Naylat, whereof one represented a man and 
the other a woman. 

The Beni Ismail were the first who worshipped stones. Being 
harassed in the neig;hbourhood of Mecca, ana forced to disperse, 
each emigrant carried off some stones £rom his native earth, 
and in the new place where he settled performed around them 
the same religious ceremonies that had been practised before 
around the kaaba. This worship, like that of imaj?es, soon 
degenerated into idolatry, and the descendants of Ibrahim wan- 
dered in darkness. 

Our lord Mohammed, had not only to destroy the errors of 
the djahylia, but he had also to eradicate their monds, customs, 
and superstitions. Thus, when a man died, his eldest sonl^ew 
a dress over the wife of that man, and succeeded him. if he 
chose, in his marital rights. If ike wife displeased him, he 
gave her up to one of his brothers, minus a new dowry. This 
custom, which made children inherit the wife of their father, 
was called nikah el mek. 

God hath said that, if the birth of a girl was announced to 
one of these Pagans, his countenance darkened like a threaten- 
ing cloud ; and to spare her the ills attaching to woman's lot, 
he commonly sacrinced her. imless she was ransomed by the 
sacrifice of two female camels, with young, and of a he-camel 
The Koreiches immolated their victims on Mount Ben Dalmate^ 
near Mecca. 

When they started on a journey, they knotted the branch Oa 
a tree, called ratem ; and if they found, on their return, that the 
branch was loose, ihej believed their wives unfaithful. 

When they started at daybreak, they took the ri^b^U^^^ 
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tho left, acpordinpr to the flight of birds ; and if they went 
astray, they lancit d that, by turning their cloUies inside out, 
they would find their path again. 

lo insure success in the chase, they anointed with hlood 
tiie chest of the horse that walked, on starting, at the head of 
ttie horsemen, and they never look^ behind diem, whatever the 
object of their expedition might be. To their notion, this move- 
ment would have brought them misfortune: they would not 
succeed, or, rather, they would never see their tents again. 

If a man had a thousand camels, to save them from the evil- 
eye he blinded the oldest of the herd in one eye; and in both 
eyes if their number augmented. If tibe herd refused to drink» 
they attributed it to the male camels, beating tiiem on the back 
with sticks to drive away the djim, who, as Uiey fancied, pos- 
sessed them, and excited tear in the females. 

Their whole existence was the slave of the strangest sapeat* 
gtitions. To avoid contagious diseases that may prevail in an 
encampment, they were required to stop a moment before enter* 
ing, and bray like an ass. (This wouLa be a good substitute £07 
our quarantine on the Danube.) The juice of a plant, named 
aehnam, drunk by a lover, made him quite indifferent. A hare's 
bone, worn as an amulet, preserved the wearer j&rom the evil-eyd 
and from witchcraft. If one of them died, one of his she-camels 
was led to his tomb, and left there, with its eyes bandaged till 
it died of hunger. This was to give a lift to the departed in 
the other life. According to some, the s6ul dwelt in the blood | 
tiiis belief they derived from the fact that a corpse has no 
blood, whilst it is fluid and warm in a living bein^. According 
to others, the breath is as the soul; and some maintained that, 
the moment of death, a man's soul flew away under the fomi 
of an invisible bird, which returned at night to groan over ihe 
separation. 

They believed in male and female ogres, which they called 
elguilon and eltagonoul; these monsters, partaking alike ox 
tne qualities of man and beast, dwelt in solitary places, had 
been seen and talked with. The most dangerous of them dwelt 
in Yemen, to the south of Egypt, and were called katrabo. 

The art of divination was honoured throughout Arabia by the 
djahyHa. Their diviners, who were called aarra/a^, told for- 
tunes, explained dreams, prognosticated events, and foretold 
the future. If they wished to undertake an important affair* 
{hey threw a kind of sword into the air, on one side of which 
^fas written, " God has forbidden it." and on the other, " God 
has ordered it;" and they performed or abstained frotn a thing 
according as this fell. , 

God hath said, el khemer, el miter, el ansab, and el azlane, 
are inventions of the devil: abstain from them. 

El khemer is all that which, being drunk, may disturb the 
xeason* 



El miter dre gAmen of hazard. 

£1 ansab, tho stones or stations of the djahylia. 

El azlane is the consultation by tho sword above-mentioned. 

It is almost superfluous to observe, that the Osmanlis follow 
the Mohammedan reli^on, vhioh is so interwoven with the 
institutions and administration of the government, that it is 
especially requisite to obtain some insig^ht into the creed m 
Islam, in order to form a fair estimate of the past, present, ana 
future of the Ottoman empire. 

The historv of Islam commences with the flight (Arabic, 
Heffira) of Mohammed, in the year 632 of the Christian era. 
Mohammed, like many other hero priests, wished to found a 
state as well as a church ; accordingly, he gave forth not onlj 
his new religious creed, out also his civil laws, as divine insti* 
tutions and precepts. He may have been prompted to do thig 
by the enthusiasm of conviction, by the arguments of expe« 
diency, or by both. Hence the Koran became thia code as wdl 
as the canon of Islam. 

A sceptical posterity, in an age of prose, is perplexed and 
amaied at the early achievements of the adherents of Islam, 
The negative spirit of the nineteenth century cannot easily 
grasp the emotions and intuitions of the Semitic mind. Tha 
materialism of Japhetic thought oannot measure the flight of 
Eastern seen. 

Two dogmas of Mohammed contributed especially in infhsing 
a desperate valour into the Arabian and Ottoman armies. The 
first of these was the doctrine of predestination, which, by leading 
to perfect security, confidence, and indiflbrcnce in danger, con« 
verted a tribe of shepherds into a band of heroes. It was thii 
conviction that infused a supernatural daring and enthusiasm 
into the Ottoman armies. The second equally important doc* 
.trine to which we have alluded was that wliich taught that 
«yery believer who fell in J>at^e against the Infidel would meet 
with for^veness of all his sins, and inunodiately enter para* 
disc. This paradise, which thus " rested beneath ^e shadow of 
swords," was adorned by Mohammed with all the luzurioua 
oolouring of an Eastern fancy. 

It has been a matter of oispute amonff the thinkers of tha 
West, if Mohammed was the deluder of others, or the victim of 
his own delusions. The orthodox herd have united with the 
apostle of infidelity in pronouncing him an impostor, and the 
more charitable scepticism of modem philosophers has decreed 
that he shall be an ecstatic or a clairvoyant, whose subjective 
dreams prevailed in his fancy over the daylight of realism, 
Without venturing to dissect the mysteries of instinct and in* 
spiration, it will sufiioe here to say that the seer of Arabia waa 
•vidently gifted with a sublime genius, and that he was 
actuated by divine principles. 

He regarded hinuielf as an ambassador of heaven, who was 
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sent to Us people to lead them to the knowledge of the only true 
God ; and fie was convinced that the work in which his doctrine 
was inscribed, was a book written from all eternity. His ad- 
herents maintain that it was imparted to him by the angel 
Chibriel. In accordance with tnis conviction, tiie Prophet 
required unlimited faith and obedience to the £oran} and he 
gave authority and weight to aU that appeared to him fi^)od and 
expedient, by an appeal to the Koran. G^iis appeal to the 
Koran is still practised by the Ottoman emperor when he 
wishes to enforce obedience to the decrees he has promulgated. 
When Mahmoud abolished the institution of Janissaries, he 
supported his measure by a passage of the Koran, and his 
darinj? stroke succeeded ; when Abdiu-Medjid Rave a new orga- 
nization to the state, he supported his incredible innovations by 
an appeal to the Koran, and they succeeded. It is the opinien 
of some estimable and amiable writers, that the Koran was. a 
great work of genius, a matchless and divine ]^oem ; and that it 
was naturally received as an evidence of a divine mission b^ an 
ima^ative people which confounded the effusions of -poeiical 
genius with a divine revelation. We shall not pretend to solve 
the deep problem of inspiration and revelation, simply remark- 
ing, that ther6 are mysteries in human intuition and instinct 
that have not yet received a satisfactory explanation. Mohammed 
was, however, thus far a rationalist, that ne did not attempt to 
give authority to his mission by an appeal to miracles or signs, 
fiis Night Journey, it is true, lays great claims to the superna- 
tural, but, as it falls into the category of visions, it appertains 
to another, though an affiliated phase, of psychology. The 
Prophet himself has said — " The wonders of nature, of earth and 
heaven, animals and plants, tempests, and the mysteries of 
generation and of the Koran — are not these evident signs for 
any one who is willing to believe ?" 

The broad principles and convictions that impressed the mind 
of the Prophet, and are inscribed on almost every page of his 
book, fall unde^ the following heads : The doctrine of one only 
God, of the immortality of the soul, of the duty of man, and 
thankfulness to his wise and beneficent Creator — ^not to regard 
afflictions or external prosperity, if the object is to convert men 
to God ; to make use of reason, which has been lent to us by 
God, to acquire knowledge, and to honour wisdom and science; 
and, in general, to provide for well-being and honour in this 
world and the next. 

In short, if we remove some exceptional features from his 
doctrine, we have a system on most points identital with, 
or analogous to, the theology entertained by Unitarian Chris- 
tians. 

The collection of the sacred Scriptures of the Mohammedans 
falls into four chief sections. The first place is assigned to the 
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Koran, wiioh is hcliovcd to havo boon recMvod by Mobammod 
from tbe angel Gabriel, a verso at a time, in tbo course of 
twenty-tbree years. Abubekr, the first caliph, and Huccussor 
of Monammca, caused the versos to bo collected, and united 
them into a book—the Koran. An almost equal veneration is 
attached to the Hadiff, or Sunneth, which contains the conversa- 
tions collected by the disciples of Mohammed, as also the deal- 
ings and habits of tho Prophet. The third canonical work is 
the Jdjhay-ummeth, or the explanations and decisions of tho 
most eminent disciples of Mohammed, especially of the four 
first khalifs. The fourth sacred book is the Kiyas, consisting in 
a collection of tho canonical decisions of the imams, or priests, 
of the first centuries after Mohammed. These are the fathers of 
the Mohammedan church. 

The Koran, as a literary work, consists of one hundred and 
fourteen chapters, or auren, each of which is divided into verses. 
It contains merely religious, moral, and civil precepts and ad- 
monitions, but nothing^ historical. The Koran is written in the 
purest and most beautiful Arabic idiom, and decorated with all 
the ornaments of Oriental imagery. The introduction to this 
remarkable book runs as follows : " Praise to God, the Lord of 
all created things, the all-merciful, the King of the day of 
judgment. "We pray to Thee and supplicate Thee for assistance. 
LetM. us into the right way, into the way of those to whom Thou 
art merciful, not of those with whom Thou art wroth, or of 
those who go astray." This is called the Fatha, and is recited 
on all solemn occasions. Kespeoting the contents of tho Koran, 
it is written in the book — " Tnere is no doubt in this book ; it 
is an instruction for the pious, who receive the secrets of faith, 
who observe the regular times of prayer, and give alms of what 
we have lent to them ; and who believe in the revelation which 
was sent to the prophets before thee, and have a certain convic- 
tion of a future life ; these will be led by their Lord, and will 
be happy and blessed." There is an epithet to every chapter, 
viz. : The Table ; the Spoil ; the Thunder ; the Prophets ; the 
Pilgrimage ; the Beanrrection, In the latter we read—" In the 
name of the all-merciful God, verily 1 swear by the day of re- 
surrection, and I swear by the soul which aoouseth herself. 
Doth man think that we shall not join his bones together again ^ 
Yea, we are able to join the smallest particles of his fingers 
together. . . . You will see the Lord God, on tho day of judg- 
ment, face to face, as ye see one another. Then wiU the crier 
call, * Let each people follow the object of its adoration. All 
those who worship idols besides God, whether they be righteous 
or sinftd. will be cast forthwith into everlasting fire.' " 

The following passages will serve as specimens of his moral 
precepts : — 

*' ye faithful 1 stand firm in righteousness when you nave 
to bear witness, even if it be against yourselves, against your 
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parents and Mends : remain steadfast to tmth^ \» it againsl 
the poor or the rich,— for God is greater than all these. And 
do not follow your own inclinations, which might lead you to 
bear witness against what is right. 

** Xone of yon hath t]ie true faith till he loveth his brother. 

" Actions will be yalned from their motiTes, and in eTerythiag 
the intention will be weighed. 

" Do not reckon up your good works. 

"Whosoever hath ancestors will deriye no adyantage frem 
them with God. 

** Every child is bom with the principles of natural knofr>» 
ledge. 

" * Tell me,' said a man to the Prophet, ' the works that lead 
to paradise.* The Prophet answered: *The man who makes i| 
wise use of his property; who serves God, and makes nothin|^ 
equal to Him; who gives alms, and faMls his duties to hi* 
neighbours.' 

" I, Mohammed, am the first of men, with the son of Haryi 
the prophets are all children of the same father. Between bi» 
and Jesus there is no prophet. 

" Do not call yourselves by my name, as the Christians aftev 
the son of Mary ; you become thus idolaters of the prophet* ' 

These passages maj suffice to give some insight into the spirit 
in which the JLoran is written. 

The 8unnah is the supplement of the Koran. These two book« 
contain the written legislative measures of the Prophet. Th^ 
£oran is the book of the law — civil and criminal, as well as at 
the same time the religious code. The Mussulmans consider ii 
as a divine book, come, like the Tables of the Law, ready 
written, from above. " It is so pure in its eloquence, so just in 
its ideas, and so perfect in its creation, that it was not in th» 
power of any man to create such a book !" 

The truth is, that it certainly lays down, in a very perfect 
manner, the principles of rdigion, and the main elements qi 
morality. Drawn up, however, with a degree of enthusiasm well 
calculated to fascinate a people of an ardent nature, and with 
a great leaning towards the marvellous, it contains, as a code of 
legislation^ numerous defects. It neither precisely fixes or de- 
velops civil rights. It says hardly anything of criminal law. 
and is altogether silent on tiie subject of administrative and 
commercial law. Nowhere in it do we find mention of any 
organized and properly constituted body. The rules of all pro- 
ceedings are to oe derived from custom and natural right. 

The Sunnah contains a coUeetion of traditional laws, emanat- 
ing from the words and actions attributed to the Prophet, with 
the decisions of his successors, the earlier caliphs. The Sunnah 
has been commented on by various doctors, and when the com- 
mentaries and the book do not agree, the leffitia and ulemahs 
meet for the purpose of oonsultii:^ the Koran. Thezo aie iHask 
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as a Bnpplement to this body of laws, the opinions of the doctoral 
the ktmunamf the a€ulelf ana the ourf, or the constitution of the 
prinoes. 

What distinffuishes the Mussulman doctrines, when yiewed 
in relation to uie civil law, is the absence of all subtilty and 
useless development. The laws and the judicial decisioni 
appear, almost always, to be dictated by^ reason and equity. 
Tnese qualities are particularly apparent in the various modei 
of aequiring property, and tiie results they involve. U the law 
be obscure, we must not accuse its principle so much as the com* 
mentaries which have been written on it, as well as the usagei 
of a theocratic government, that concentrates jurisprudence ill 
the hands of the ulemah, and confounds it with religion.* 

Ul) to the present day the Turks have remained in a purely 
reliflfious, dreamy, theocratio state, like all the races of tha 
East ; for, let it be clearly understood, in the East there aia 
ely so many dif^rent religions, and not, properly speaking, 



merely so many dim^rent religions, and not, propei . . 
different nations. In this stage of their existence the TurlL 
have certainly no reason to fear a oomparison with the races os 
the West, such as they were before the revival of letters. As a 
people, they have surpassed them by their virile power as well 
as by their morals. The Mussuhnan reli/^on, imperfeot as it 
is, has produced men whom common fairness compels us to 
designate as persons of noble character and good faith, as well 
as great lovers of lustice; asoonsoientious, hospitable, religiousi 
tolerant, and faithful to the engafirements they had made ; in a 
wotd, as holiest men, as all travellers and merohants who have 
had dealings in the East are well aware. 

Now that the eyes of the Christian and civilised world are 
directed to the great contest pending in the East, it may be 
instructive to examine a little more elosely into the religioui 
structure of Islam» that we may see if the atheism, Idolatry, and 
lip-service of Russia, and of tne Eastern churches, deserve our 
sympathy more than the noble, though erroneous code and 
canon of Islam. . . 

After the Koran, one of the most imnortent authonties on 
religion with the Mussulmans is the collection of the familiar 
conversations of Mohammed by his friends, the learned oom« 
mutators, and to which the name of Hadite Bidna Mohammed 
has been aTiDlied 

From these conversations we shall now nresent the rcadet 
with a few interestinjar extracts, relating to the principal moral 
virtues and actions of life :— • 

1. Hospitality and Generosity. — The Prophet hath said:— 
God will grant twepty favours to the generous man: "Wisdom; 

* We here mean the conBtitutive Mussulman law, sueh as it existed 
* previous to the hatti-chtoif of Gui-Han^, published in 1889, and destined 
to introduce profound reHonnt in the politios and adminiitration of the 
Turkish Empire, 
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a sure word; tlie fear of God; a heart ever youn^; lie will 
hate no one; he will have no pride; he will not be jealous^ 
Badness will depart from him ; ho will receive the whole world 
well; he will be loved by all ; he will be respected, though of 
low origin; his substence will be increased; his life shall be 
blessed; he will be patient; he will be discreet; he will be 
always constant ; he will make small account of the ^oods df 
this world ; if he stumbles, God will support him ; his sins will 
be forgiven; lastly, God will preserve nim from the evil that 
may descend from heaven, or issue from the earth.^ Be generoml 
to your host, for he brings good to you ; on entering he biingtf 
a blessing; on leaving he carries off your sins. 

Do not give way to avarice: avarice is a tree which ihi 
devil hath planted in hell,* and w;ho8e branches spread over tibe 
eartb. Whosoever seeketh to gather its fruit is entangled XBt 
them, and swept into the fire. 

Generosity is a tree planted in heaven by God, the Lord of thd 
world ; its branches descend to earth ; man will climb up by it 
into paradise. Whosoever treats his guests well is gladdened 
by tnem, and rejoices their heart. God will never hurt titef 
hand that shall have given. ; 

Charity and Alms-giving, — ^In the Hadite of the Prophet it 
is said — ^Alms-^ving is the awakening of those that sl^^p. 
The man who gives alms will repose under their shade, wkeH 
God shall render unta all men according to their works, in tfae^ 
day of judgment. "■' 

£[e will pass the «tra^— the narrow bridge with an edge keent* 
as a sword, that reaches from hell to paradise. 

Alms that are given in faith, without ostentation and in 
secret, extinguish Qie wrath of God, and preserve from a violent 
death. They quench sin as water quencheth the fire. They 
shut the sevenfy gates of evU. Give alms, being sound in body, 

* It is well to observe that the Mussnlman's place of punishment is 
divided into seven stages or floors, for different classes of delinquents: 
the first, called Gehenna, from the Hebrew, designed for men, who, 
though they believe, are wiclced; from this purgatory, however, after a 
certain period of punishment for their acts, they are released, and 
rewarded for their faith; the second, named Padha, is. for the Jews; 
the third, Al fiotamah, for Christians; the fourth, Al Sair, for th6 
descendants of the wicked Saba, or Sabaeans ; the fifth, for magicians, or 
Persian Magi ; the sixth, Al Jahrin, for idolators ; the last, and lowest, 
Al Hawyar, for hypocrites. In order that none of these delinquents 
max escape, all the dead are obliged to pass over a bridge, called 
Al Sirat, the path across which is finer than a hair, and sharper than 
a sword. The good and faithful are enabled to go over, but the wicked 
and unbelievers inevitably fall at either side into the receptacle ap- 
pointed /or tliem,' wliere they pray in vain for annihilation as a 
mercy; their only mitigation of punisliment will be to go to a cistern, ' 
and drink scolding water to cool their tongue. (Dr. Walsh, vol. ii. 
p. 498.) 
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whilst you haye the hope of liying many days, and that yoa 
fear the fature. 

God will only grant his meroy to the merciful ; give alms, 
therefore, if it be only half a date. 

Abstain from doing evil : this is alms conferred on yourself. 

An aiigel standeth continually before the gate of paradise, 
orying, Whosoever giveth alms to-day shalTbe satisfied to- 
morrow. 

Faatinq.'—The Fast of the Ramadan is the third basis of 
Islam. It commences when, after the month of Ch&ban, two 
€uiouls* testify that they have seen the new moon, though the 
other inhabitants should not have seen it. From this period to 
the following moon, fasting is incumbent on all Mussulmanst 
every day, from the time when you can distinguish a white 
from a black thread till sunset. 

To anter really on the Ramahdan, you must do it advisedly, 
and have proposed the day before to fast on the morrow, other- 
wise the fast of that day will be of no avail. 

During the fast, yon must not embrace or caress, or give 
w&y to evil thoughts that may make a man lose his strength. 
You must abstain throughout the day from all intercourse with 
your wife. 

Whosoever fasts, man or woman, must not taste any food of 
any kind. He must not use any remedy for his teeth, for the 
sioallest matter entering the stomach breaks the fast. Tobacco 
smoke, even if breathed in company with smokers, breaks the 
iMt. Not so, however, wood smoke. 

Whosoever eats through ignorance, and not wilfully, is what 
is called keufara— ». e., he must give sixty measures of wheat to 
the poor, one to each: he will fast two months consecutively, or 
ho must liberate a slave. A very old man may dispense with 
fasting, if he gives each day a measure of wheat to the poor. 
In case of severe illness, you may defer the fast, on the word of 
a physician or an honest man. 

A pregnant or nursing woman, or one half-witted, is not 
obliged to fast. If a man is obliged to make his wife work, he 
may authorize her to eat. 

If the Ramadan falls in a very hot season, you may drink, but 
yon innst I hen gwc corn to the poor, iiitd last afterwards the 
soine number of days as thoao you havo broken. 

Save iu tho above cases , the man Tvho eats during the Ramadan 



of water, after having sikid tho tbllowing prayer: "My God, I 
havo fasted to obey yoii| and I break my fast in eating your 
good tliiaga. ramou lay past and futmv faults." After sun- 

• CfMii's olerlu. 
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set, they eat directly, not to imitate the Jews, who abstain much 
lonflrer after their fast is over. 

When three-fourths of the nieht are spent, they make a 
repast, called scJiour ; but at the fedjeur, or aaybreak, they most 
resume their fast. It is not enough, however, to abstain &om 
satisfying: bodily appetites — ^you must also abstain from all 
falsehoods, from every evil thought, and neither sin by your 
eyes, by your ear^ by your toneue, hands, or feet. 

Marriage.^-Gtoi hath said — * 'Enter into marriage with wcanen 
irho are inclined to you, and take as manv as f9ur wives { you 
can choose tiiem amongrst those who are dependent upon ^ou, 
and eve^ among joxa slaves, provided the necessary conditions 
are falfiiled." 

The Pix)phet being one day surrounded by young pec^le, 
explained the word of God as follows : 

" Let those among you marry who are rich enough to support 
one or several wives : marriage subdues the haughtiness of nuui) 
and regulates the behaviour of woman. 

" Let the others (the single) frequently fiuM;: fasting mortifies 
ftie senses, and represses their irregular appetites. 

" "Wlien a man marries, the devil utters a terrible cry ; all his 
satellites congregate, and say — * What is the matter, Lorii ?* 
' A mortal has just escaped my grasp,' replies Satan, in 
despair. 

•^Prefer the woman with l»own drin, for she is fruitful, and 
the too fair woman may be barren. I wish my f aitMul to be 
numerous in the last day. 

" Protect the woman, for she is weak. Marry young : woman 
^es the white b^ard as the sheep flies the jackal." 

M Chehada. — ^This is the Mohammedan confession of faith^ 
** There is but one God, and Mohammed is his Prophet." 

Every Mussulman in danj?er of deatii is bound to utter the 
Chehada ; if he has lost his speech, he must raise one finger 
towards heaven in testimony of the unity of God ; if he has not 
strength enough left to make this symbolical sign of the faith 
in which he has lived and dies himself, one of those present 
tekes his right hand and raises the forefinger, tiius helping him 
in his last duty. 

Still, for the Chehada to be profitable, the dyin^ i)erson must 
have faith in the attributes of God. Whosoever is ignorant of 
them, or denies them, is not a Mussulman. 

The attributes of God are eleven in number ; whereof eight 
are necessary (el ouadiibat), and three facultative (el djaizat). 

El ouadjibat are— The presence ; the eternity ; the immor- 
tality ; the independence ; hearing (infinite) ; vision (infinite) ; 
speech (without letters or sounds) ; ineomparableness. 

El djaizat are — ^The disinterestedness ot God (in creating, he 
has no personal interest) ; the absolute freedom of God <he is 
free to do or not to do) ; the negation of the self-existing power 
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of nataralforoes (these forces do not act by themBelTes, but by 
thepermission or will of God). 

Tne second part of the Chehada imposes on Mussulmans the 
belief in all the messonKors or prophets who have received the 
mission to convey and disseminate truth. 

Though subject, like other men, to the necessities of life and 
to disease, the messengers of God are exempt from demoniacal 
possessions, from scurvy, from ulcers (djondam), and several 
other very severe maladies. 

It likewise imposes a belief in the last judgment, in angels, 
and in the books that have descended from heaven. These are 
— ^The lliourat, which was delivered to Sidna Moussa (Moses) ; 
<he Zabouf , to Bidna Daoud (David) ; Lcnd;|il (the Gospel), to 
Sidna Aissa (Jesus Christ) ; the Koran, to Bidna Mohammed. 

Another common practice of the Mohammedans is what they 
Btyle el istikhrara (the choice). El istikhrara places man on 
earth, in communication bv dreams with God himself, or with 
the saints of paradise.* To obtain this grace, a faithful man 
who wishes to obtain an important object, pertbrms his ablutions. 
as if for prayers, in the first half of the night of Thursday, ana 
in the seoona half, he performs two genimexions (two rekaa), 
during which he repeats the consecrated prayer, and the fol- 
lowing: 

** God of the universe, I implore Thy goodness, that this night 
Hiou wilt show me, in a dream, what it is good for me to 
know. 

" By the greatness of the Prophetr— may prayer and salvation 
be upon him !— if there is* good or evil in store, cause me to 
•eeit. 

** God, when Thou sayest of a thing, koun (be), it is ; Thy 
order is between the kaf and the noun (the k and the n).t 

« Xba ftiture place of htppinoas Ss eaUed Jannat, a garden, correspond. 
lag to the Qreek word Paradise, to which is annexed a variety of eidthetst 
the most usual is Jannat-al-Nain, the garden of voluptuousness. Its situ- 
lition is ahove the seventh heaven, and next under the throne of God. To 
indicate the richness of the soil, they say it is of the finest wheat flour, 
mask, and saflhni. It is watered, says the Koran, with streams, all of 
which consist of some delightAil beverage ; in some places with unchange- 
able milk, some with elarifled honey, and some with wine. But the highest 
delight is to be derived fnm the society of girls with black eyes, who are for 
that reason called Hur-al-Oyun, and by the Persians, Hurani beshett, wliich 
we cormpt into Houri. Their persons are so pure, that they are not formed 
of day, but musk, and their residence is in pavilions of hollow pearls, one 
of whiob is fixty miles long. Tradition has added many ciroumstanccs of 
these Bur-al-Oyun, but their existence is also recognised by the Koran, which 
declares that the fkithfUl shall be received by those beautifhl damsels, 
having complexions like rubies and pearls, whom no man or even genius 
|us trir btfore caressed. (Dr. Walsh, App., voL ii. p. 498.) 
t Hm Arabto wwd, KoQBi M « lib if mritftoi Kb. 
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"I supplicate Thee, hy Thy sublime and venerable name, by 
the book of fate which Thou nast written, by the prophets, by 
Thy apostles, by such and such holy maraboutSi to numifeift 
Thy will to me. 

*^I ask it of Thee by the seven heavens, and all the angels 
that they contain; by the seven earths, and all the beasts and 
birds that they support; by the sea, the rivers, and all the 
treasures and wonders that they contain ; for Thou hast power 
over everything. 

" When thus prepared, let the man who wishes to know the 
future, lie down on his right side near the sanctuary of the 
saint in whose name he makes the invocation, and Gk)d shows 
him in a dream what he has asked, good or evil, and he acts 
according to what he has seen." 

The sceptic of the school of Gibbon may be disposed to smUe 
at this puerile superstition, but the progress of science or super- 
stition has vindicated many wonders that seem to have been 
demolished by that master of irony, and many others, of which 
he had never dreamt, have since arisen. Certain it is, that the 
magnetic phases of human nature, the phenomena of natural 
prevision, and the hallowed traditions of the primitive history 
of man, j^resent a solution and an evidence of many of the 
psychological and theological developments of all religions in 
all ages, which show that the ridicule and doubt cast upon them 
by a transitional age resulted from the superficiality of our 
philosophy. The inmost region of instinct, intuition, and in- 
spiration is a magic circle that has scarcely been reached as yet 
by the highest irradiations of knowledge ; and the problems and 
anomalies of human nature that had cheered, scared, or amused 
our sires, are doubtless destined to be imderstood and turned to 
account by a progressive posterity. 

The remaining practices of the Mohammedan religion that we 
have to notice are—ablution, prayer, and circumcision. The 
Mussulman religion enforces the obligation ot the oudou el 
kebir, or great ablution, and of the oudou el seghir, or little 
ablution 

Each of the practices attending the oudou el seghir must be 
repeated three times. Both hands must be washed, uttering — 
" iiassem allahi el rahmani el rahimi," (In the name of the 
merciful God.) ** My intention is to say such a prayer." You 
must gargle three times, saying, "0 God, grants me to smell 
the odour of Paradise." 

Then you fill your right hand with water, and wash your 
face, perpendicularly, horizontally, and carefidly. After that, 
you wash both arms to the elbow ; finally, you wash both feet, 
and perform a few other ceremonies. If no water is to be had» 
clean earth and sand are a substitute. 

The oudou el kebir, or djenaba (ablution of the flanks), is 
more foriuidable. It is appointed for oertain occasions specified 
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by tho law, and can bo porformod in rivoTS, baths, &c. All the 
practices horo also nrnst be rej)(»atod throo tiincH. Tlio niiddlo 
of the body is lirst waHhcd, witli certain ejaculations, and then 
the Honks ; afterwards tho head and beard. 
» Ablution among: Mussulmans always ushers in prayer ; and 
every true Moslem is required to pray five times in twenty-four 
hours. The five orthodox Mussulman prayers aro styled : — 

Salat el fedjer Prayer at daybreak. 

Salat el dehor Prayer at 1 o clock, p.m. 

Salat el &aseur Prayer at 3 o'clock. 

Salat el moffrheb .... Prayer at sunset. 

Salat el eucna Prayer at 8, p.m. 

The prayers aro earlier or later accordina: to the season. 

Circumcision (Khctana) falls under the head of the senna 
(praxis) ; it is obligatory on all Mussulmans of the masculine sex, 
and facultative for women, in whoso case it is called en khsifad. 

Circumcision was revealed to our lord, Abraham el EheHl 
(a.m. 2108), who underwent it when ninety-nine years old, and 
who applied it to his son. It was performed seven days after 
the birth of the child, and this custom still continues. The 
idolatrous Arabs (djahylias) followed the same custom before 
the advent of the Prophet, and tradition informs us that they 
sacrificed victims before the ceremony. It is still the custom 
. also to immolate a sheep seven suns after the birth of a Mus- 
sulman. Several points still remain in dispute about this 
practice, and the doctors have not yet settled if the converted 
infidel must undergo circumcision; but it is always more 
pleasing to God to be circumcised. 

All these questions have been treated in the book of Sidi- 
£helil, in the chapter Bab el adhia, and in the commentaries 
of the learned scheikh, Sidi Abd el Baki. 

Tho fourth basis of Islam is Pilgrimage (El Hadj). 

The Prophet has said : Whosoever entereth Mecca, shall issue 
from it like the newly-born child. 

One prayer in Mecca is worth 100,000 prayers. 

One day of fast, tho fast of 100,000 days. 

The alms of a derhem,'the alms of 100,000 derhems (draohmB 
■=jV of a sou). 

Every good action. 100,000 good deeds. 

The Lord looks down every night on the earth; tho first 
town that ho secth is Me^ca ; tnose whom he seeth first, aro tho 
men who pray and kneel, or who perform^ the Thaouaf. One 
hundred and twenty mercies descend daily from heaven on 
Mecca; sixty for those who perform tho Thaouaf, forty for 
those who fast, and twenty for tlio lookers-on. ilell shall 

Q 
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remove two hundred years* marcli, and heaven shall draw niglL 
two hundred years, to the man who bears the heat of Mecca. 

The £aaba is the basis of Islam; it is stvled Bit Allah, the 
chamber of God, because God hath delivered it from the hands 
of Diebabra. 

Whosoever visits it with evil intentions, dies there. 

It is called Bit el Aatik, the chamber of salvation, beoaiisd 
all who go and perform the Thaouaf there will be saved jfrom 
the punishment of hell. 

Ensse (a Mussulman saint) hath said : Whosoever shall die 
in the neighbourhood of Mecca or Medina, shall live in para- 
dise.* Ben Messaoud hath said : In the day of judgment, the 
two cemeteries of Mecca, El Hadjoun and El Beki^, will be 
carried up into heaven. The Prophet exclaimed, one day that 
he stoj)ped there : Out of these cemeteries, 70,000 dead shall 
enter into paradise without giving an account of their faults to 
God ; and each of them shall be able to take 70,000 dead ahmg 
with him. Tlieir faces shall be like unto the new moon. 

One thing alone is more meritorious in the eyes of God than 
pilgrimage : it is, death in the holy war. 

As so Ltde is known in Euroi)e of the holy city of Arabia, 
which has seldom, if ever, been visited by a Christian, we pro- 
pose, in this sketch of Islam, to introduce a description of the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and of the shrines of the holy city, de- 
6crn)ed by a Mussulman and an Arab. 

Pilgrimage to Mecca is called Ferd, i. e,, among the institu-' 
tions of divine origin, imposed on every Mussulman. No 
believer, man or woman, can avoid it, imless mad, a slave, 
blind, a minor, or, if a woman, unable to Und suitable pro- 
tection. 

Each pilgrim must lay in a store of provisions to last him as 
for as Mecca, and before starting he must provide for his family 
in the interval. 

It was long disputed if a Mussulman, abstaining from going, 

* There are eight gates to the Mohammedan Paradise. Each of these 
gates leads to a different abode of happiness, graduated according to the 
deserts of the person : the first, or highest degree, for the prophets ; the 
Aert, for the doctors and teachers of the word ; the next, for the martyrs ; 
the rest for different classes of the righteous, according to their deserte: 
At each gate, beautiftd youths meet the happy, and run before to apprise 
the Hur-al-Oyun o£ their arrival, while two attendant angels invest them 
-with the pelisse o£ Paradise, and lead them to their expecting damsels. 
(Dr. Walsh, vol. ii. p. 498.) 

Some points in the Mussulman heaven and hell bear a striking resem- 
blance to the memorable relations of Swedenborg. ' Is this resemblance 
accidental, or were the impressions on the minds of the two seers reflections 
of higher realities ? The letter of the Koran describe*the joys of Paradise 
in a somewhat sensual light, but it is a question if they were not to be re- 
garded symbolically. 
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^(mA oapabU of doinff so, deserved death. The doctors afc 
length decided that he should bo loft to tho judgment of God. 

Besides tho numerous vessels that transport pilgrims from 
Africa to Alexandria, the two great po^lt8 of departure in thft 
west, are Fez, in Morocco, and Zaouiet Moula Haiba, near 
Aoulef, in the Tidikeult. The latter starts every year, the 
former every two years, and they proceed through the interior 
of North Airioa, by the great Desert; to Cairo. Three montha 
before the departure, every Monday and Thursday, the publit 
oriors announce the day when the Kekueb will start, in all the 
towns of Morocco. 

The musterinff-plaoe is a great plain near Fez, and on the 
day appointed the kadi, the marabouts, &o,, go and give their 
blessing to the pilgrims. 

The emir Er Rekueb, or chief of the caravan, receives them 
witli great formalities, and then gives the signal for starting. 
A few hours later all liie friends and spectators leave them, and 
return to their homes. This caravan is a river of men, which 
swells by the addition of numerous tributaries on the road. It 
passes El Aghrouat, and the Great Sebkha, in Algeria, and pre* 
ceeds through Cairo to Djedda and Elosseir. 

The same day that the western pilgrims land at Soueis (Suez)| 
the Syrians encamp at Djehafa, those from Irac, and Khorassam 
and Fars, at Dat Arkin ; those from Jamen, at Jalemlem ; all 
spots at two days' march from Mecca, on the limits of M 
Haram, the magio circle containing the holy city. 

El Haram XThings forbidden), — Before stepping into El 
Haram, a soil ffloiified by the rays of the temple, the pilgrims 
must prepare for their ablution in the Bidityoune, at Mecca, in 
which the Prophet himself bathed. 

They must pare their nails, and remove all hair from their 
bodies, save that of the head in women and the beard in mexu 
The law saith : Men on entering El Haram must not have any 
sewn garment. On entering it, they must have nothing but a 
waistband, like Adam, the father of our race, when he visited 
the kaaba. Women need only unveil their face and hands. 

These preparations conscientiously accomplished, the pil- 
grims, turning to Mecca, perform two genidiexions, proclaiming 
aloud their object in coming. This attestation oefore God 
binds them as with an oath ; none can turn back ; all enter EL 
Haram, which thus receives 70,000 pilgrims ; for if the men 
fall short of this number, it will be filled up by angels. 

At every hillock they reach, and on passing any l)ody of pil- 
grims, they glorify the Lord by this invocation, lebha : — 

'* Lord ! Lord ! thou hast no equal ! 

" Lord ! Lord ! mercies, favours, and commandments, belong 
to Thee ! Thou hast no associate I" 

El Haram is like a sanctuary, where animals and plants live 
and die without fearing the haiid of man, under the protection 

Q% 
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of the kaaba. Haying once entered El Hanun, the pilgrm 
must not kill animals or birds whose flesh is forbidden or 
allowed, save crows, rats, scorpions, and mad dogs, which 
Mohammed has alone excepted in his Hadite (Conversations), 

If animals are bom or deposited on man, ne must let them 
feed on his skin ; yet he may remove fleas, but taking care not 
to crush them, and laying them on the sand where they maj 
continue to live.* If a man drives away insects fixing on hu 
camels, he must give a handful of flour to the poor. 

Of all the plants growing in El Haram the only ones that he 
can cut are the grass adkhrer, which resembles el aUfa, and the 
fixass asna; our lord Mohammed suffered this in his hadite, 
Because they have medicinal virtues. 

Finally, the pilgrim must take no care of his person; if he 
even cleans a nail, he must atone for this sin, which calls off his 
attention from weightier matters, by giving alms. 

The ceremonies of El Haram can only take place in the months 
ohoual, di el kada, and di el hadia. 

27ie Kaaba.— M Thaouaf (the Visit),— The kaaba existed 
1000 years before the first man; the angels and the diins 
(demons) used to perform pilgrimages to it; and later, when 
Adam was driven forth irom the earthly paradise, it was at 
Mecca that he stopped, t 

It was not then a temple, as at present, but a mere tent, which, 
the angels had pitched on the day of creation, and which they 
caUcd the House of God; during the deluge it was removed to 
heaven by Gabriel, and it was restored to earth at the time of 
our lord Ibrahim (Abraham) : but being perishable, the holy 
man was ordered to build a house of stone on die spot it 
occupied. 

His son Ismail, sire of the Arabs, who was encamped in the 
n©ifi[hbourhood, assisted his father, and in the corner of the 
■wall, between the south and west, they inserted the Black 
«f<we. Ihis stone is a ruby (yakout), but the sins of man have 
blackened it; it has two eyes and a tongue; it sees, it hears, 
and in the day of judgment it will give testimony in favour of 

• During their residence in El Haram, the Moslem pilgrims adopt many 
cnstoma identical vrith the Banians of India, who have hospitals for inyali* 
animals, and are inveterate vegetarians. 

t This is the Arab legend ; bnt, historicaUy speaking. Mecca was a holv 
dty long before Mohammed. Diodorus Siculus, following Agatharcidei 
relates, that not fiir fVom the Ked Sea, between the country of the Sabajana 
tnd of the Thamudites, there existed a celebrated temple venerated 
throughout Arabia. (See the excellent studies on Mecca and the Arabs 
by iAIr. Duniy, in the History of the Middle Ages, by M. Pliilippe le Bas a 
member of the Institute.) 
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tihose that shall have kissed it, and against those it shall not 
have seen. 

The Prophet often kissed the Black Stone; Omar* also 
kissed it, but ho said to it one day, ** I think that thou art only 
a stone, and canst neither injure nor do j^ood; had I not seen 
the Prophet kiss thee, I should not do it.'* 

** Hold not such language," said Ali ; " when the Lord made 
a covenant with man, ho enclosed his oath in this stone, and 
the Mussulmans will hear it bear witness to this coycnant 
against the koufarf (in'fidelsj.'* 

The kaaba is a square edihoe, thirty or thirty-five feet long, 
and twenty-five or thirty broad, symmetrically situated in the 
centre of a great space, fikewise square, whereof the four walls, 
out into arcades on the inner side, support at intervals 
minarets, from the top of which the moueddens (criers) call the 
faithful to the visit and to prayer. 

In the space left free between this inclosure and the kaaba, 
is situated mekam sidi Ibrahim, the place of the lord Abraham, 
I>ointed out by a dome (koubba) ; mekam sidi Ismail, the place 
of the lord Ismail, where you see a stone on which he has left 
the print of his feet ; four seats, each supported by four columns, 
representing the four Mussulman rites, — Chafa&y, Maleky, 
Eanbely, Elanafy ; and lastly, bir Zem-zem, the well of Zem-zom. 

The door of the temple is raised above the ground ; vou 
ascend to it bj a peculiar kind of carriage, rolling on four 
■wheels, which is removed or drawn near at option. God decreed 
this to prevent all tumultuous crowding of the pilgrims. 

The word kaaba means ankle, — a square house, — and also a 
young and beautiful woman, whose ankles do not protrude; 
the houris are called ko6ub, on account of their beauty. 

Every year the great sultan of Turkey sends a veil of black 
silk, on which the Chehada, profession of faith, is inscribed in 
letters of g[old, and which covers the stone entirely. 

The visits to the chamber of God are three in number: 
ThauQiif ei koudoum. tho viisit of arrival; 2. Thaouaf el yfada. 
tha ymt of iuundu.iion; 3. Thaouaf el oudaa, the farewell 

The ccTcinomea in some of these visits are obligatory (ouad- 
jibat), the otbera are optionnl (mestchabat). The former imposa 
en pe pilgrim the puriticLition of his body by ablution, lie 
puriil cation of the soid by prayer. 

Hia nakednem being vailed, he enters into the first enclosure, 
inclines to the rigrht of the kaaba, and makes the circuit of it 
atsven timcH, beginning by the left; at first three times very 
rapidly, and then four times at a moderate pace. 

^ The first caliph and successor of the IVophet 
t The samo word aa Cafiers or Kaffirs. 
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At the finrt oironit be asks merey firom Ood ; lie flnlntes fl» 
Black Stone, touching it with his hands or lips; lastly, he makes 
two genuflexions on completing the last circuit. 

If lie forget one of these forms, and .were to issue from iSk^ 
temple without repairing the omission, el thaouaf would not bo 
reckoned to him in this life or in the next, aiul he would Ibe 
forced to recommence it. 

The optional practices are:— 1. To ask mercy from €h)d 
between the door of entrance and the right angle of tbe temple; 
2. To incline, at every round, before the Black Btone and the 
right angle of the temple ; 3. To make, after the seventh circuity 
two genuflexions by the mekam of Ibrahim and Ismail; lastly^ 
to oblige the women to make el thaouaf after the men. 

£1 Saai {the Gain, or Profit), — Our lord Ibrahim had Sarali 
for his wife ; but she was old and barren, and that the race of 
his fathers might not become extinct, he slept with Hadjirs 
(Agar), whom the hadjirama Arabs had given nim. Sarah was 
wroth with Agdr, and Ood sent an angel to Ibrahim to tell him 
that he had done wron^, and that his first wife had the right to 
kill the second. Ibrahim made known to Sarah his vision, and 
Agar was humiliated ; and after having brought forth Ismail, 
Sarah herself becoming a mother, pxirsued Agar with her anger, 
and she was driven forth into the desert. Ibrahim caused ner 
to be led to the spot where Mecca was built afterwards, and as 
she could find no water for Ismail, she ran about in search of it 
•even times, from Safa to Merouah. 

But returning to her well-beloved, lo ! an abundant spring 
kad gushed out, and she exclaimed, " Zem-zem (stay there.) 
The well of Zem-zem had been created. 

Li remembrance of the seven jjrameys of Agar from Safa to 
Herouah, the pilgrimage called El Saai has been ordained. 

Directly that the pilgrims have accomplished el thaouaf el 
kondoum, they go towards Safa in the Djebel Abi Koubiss, 
Aiaking a station there to pray God for meroy; having prayed, 
they proceed, runnin^% cross the fertile valley of el Milein el 
Akhredarin (the 2000 years), arrive at Merouah in the Diebel 
Khikan, and go backwards and forwards seven times, always 
running from one hillock to the other. 

Exhausted !ind out of breath, they re-enter Mecca, where, 
festing and praying, but resting, they await the 8th of tho 
month — di-el-hadja; and that day, at the fedjer (morning 
p*ayer), they start, led by the imam, for tho Djebel A&rafat,* 
which they only reach at sunset. As on entering el Haram. 
their heads and feet are bare, the women are without veils, ana 
they march, chanting, — " Lord ! Lord! thou hast no equal? 
Lord ! Lord ! mercies and commands belong to thee; thou hast 
no associate." 

* The rofld is arid from Mecca to I^ebel Aarafat, and the holy travellen 
nave to lay in a supply of water. 
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It was in this mountain that tho angel Qabriel dictated to our 
lord Ibrahim the laws of tho pilgrimage. After each instruc- 
tion, Gabriel said to the patriarch, "liraham, aarft?" (Abra- 
ham, hast thou understooQ ?) The memory oi this is preserved 
in the name A&rafat. 

The first station of the pilgrims is at two leagues from Mecoi^ 
and callod Mina, because Adam wished to meet Eve there, aad 
because Abraham prayed to God there, that he might not be 
obliged to sacrifice his son. 

Those pilgrims who, through sickness, have kept on their 
clothes, saciifico the camels, sheep, &o. which they had devoted 
to God, to ransom themselves ; and all, after prayers, resume 
their march, after picking up twentv small stones, to which 
the^ add another at Mezedalifa. These stones are called 
djmiarat el aakaba, fourteen placed in one hand, seven in the 
other. 

The soil of Mezedalifa absorbs men's sins, and prayers uttered 
there go to heaven, bindinj^ the believer to Gbd. 

The next station is Namira ; tho journey has been long, the 
eye of liaht burning ; and its glance hath scorched like fire the 
naked skin of the travellers. But they are now free from the 
stern rule of £1 Haram ; they resume their garments after the 
ablutions, and the women adorn themselves. 

Thus attired, the crowd hastens to worship God in the mesalla 
(place of prayer), and the imam reads some chapters of the £or«L 
in a low tone. 

They next reach Moukeuf A&rafat, where they must neither 
sit on the jp^ound nor lie down, whether mounted or on foot; 
all, buried in meditation and prayer, look to the west, awaiting 
sunset. 

Then, at the orders of the imam, the rekeub returns to Meze- 
dalifa, by the same road, glorifies God on the Djebel Machar,* 
and on reaching Mina, the rekeub stays three days, to celebrate 
the Aaid el Kebir. The men shave their hair, and, according 
to their means, sacrifice cattle, •w Lose moat is given to the poor. 
On leaving, they throw away their stones on the hillock facing 
Mecca, and which has been raised by this custom. It is named 
Djemarat el Aakaba. At each stone that he throws, the pil- 
grim must exclaim, ''AUah akbeur,'' (God is the greatest); 
and when the last is thrown, he continues his road, without 
looking behind him, for he has cast away his sins. 

This custom has arisen, because tradition reports that Ibra- 
him ordered his son Isaac to cast stones at the devil, when the 
latter said to the child. ** Thy father is going to kill thee." 

Thaouaf el y Fada {The Visit of the Inundation), Thawwf 
el Oiidaa {The Visit of Farewell). — ^Kctuming to Mecca, the 
pilgrims crowd to tho first inclosuro of tho temple, where one 

* Before the tim« of MohaoiBiecl, % pUoo •f sacrifice to idols. 
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of tlie servants of the kaaba gives to drink of tlie bir zem-zem 
Bome of the holy water, and iwurs it on the pilgrim's head. 
All carry with them a piece of linen or cotton, which being 

Surified in the sprim?, will be their shroud, or those of their 
earest friends. Tney all likewise fill some long-necked 
pitchers* with the holy water, for their relations or friends at 
nome.f 

The farewell visit is, in ceremony, jnst like that on arrival ; 
and the traveller returning to his moe, is honoured as a hadj ; 
lie will be in esteem with the highest, and styled Sid el Hadj 
(Sir Pilj?rim). 

Still if he has not been to kneel at the tomb of the Prophet 
at Medina, it will be said of him, " Hadj ou Mazar." (He has 
made the pilgrimage, but he has not visited.) Accordingly, 
almost all the rekeub, after the farewell at Mecca, go to Medina : 
for the Prophet had said, " Whosoever shall not have visited 
me^ will have fled me." 

It is probable that, on readiDCf the foregoing description, the 
curl of contempt will adorn the up of the Christian. Let him, 
however, remember that not many years have elapsed since 
similar and greater puerilities were practised by his sires at 
Canterbury; that the exhibitions at Treves, Einsiedlen, and 
Eome, are equally obnoxious to censure in Catholic Christendom 
of the present day ; and that the extravagance of feuiaticisni 
exhibited at Jerusalem, throughout the year, by Armenians, 
Greeks, and Franks, and the superstitions of the Bussian church 
at Kief and elsewhere, present an unfavourable contrast to the 
simple ceremonies of El Haram. 

We cannot quit the subject of the orthodox development of 
Islam, without giving a specimen of the saints and legends that 
adorn its ecclesiastical history. 

Sidi Aomar was a man fearing God, benevolent, hospitable, 
Tery humble, and despising all the good things of this world. 
The Divine blessing had extended over him, and the devil waa 

Boweiiess in his heart. It is related that one day the father of 
es went to the Lord, saying, " Lord, Sidi Aomar is a hypo- 
crite ; he affects to despise nches through pride ; but if he were 
rich, he would, like every one else, have handsome slaves, 
splendid mares, greyhounds of the best breed, brilliant arms, 
and luxurious dresses ; he would delight in banquets, in hunt- 
ing, in show, and he would be my servant."^ 

^* Wicked one," replied the Lord, " you calumniate my mosi 
faithful slave. Sidi Aomar is a holy man ; and that is the reason 
why you are irritated against him." 

" Let me tempt him, ' rejoined Satan, " and thou shalt see 
that in his heart he is not worth more than other men." 

• Zcmzcmiat, which preserve the water sweet. 
t lie Grand I>e8ert, p. 137. 
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** I dolivor him up to thy temptations/* answered God, " from 
daybreak to sunset to-morrow ; but if ho issues victorious from 
thy toils, not only shalt thou have no power over his soul and 
his person, but I will make thee his slave all his life." 

The bargain was struck ; and the next day, at the fedjer, Sidi 
Aomar having gone as usual to the common well to make his 
ablutions before his prayer, he drew up his bucket full of silver 
to the brim. " God ! he exclaimed, "it is not silver that I 
want, but only water for my ablutions." 

And having emptied his bucket in the sand, he let it down 
the well again. This time it came up full of gold. ** God !" 
he exclaimed, again, " I do not wish for any of the impurities 
of this world: but I only pray thee to give me water to purify 
myself according to the law. 

And the sold was cast aside with the silver. 

On his third trial he drew up the bucket full of precious 
stones. " God !" exclaimed the holy man, throwing them 
upon the silver and gold at his feet, '* must I make my ablu- 
tions with the sand of the desert, like a pilgrim on his 
ioumey?" 

After this invocation, which he made looking up to heaven, 
when he cast his eyes to the ground again, the heap of treasure 
was melted into a stream of transparent water, which has 
flowed ever since. It is Ain Foukara, the Foimtain of the 
Poor. 

"God is the greatest!" ejaculated Sidi Aomar; and falHug 
prostrate before the miraculous stream, he filled his hands with 
its waters, and made his ablutions. 

On returning to his house, reciting his deker, he beheld afar 
off two girls of Soudan seated before the gate, and an unknown 
negro holding a horat't splendidly harnessed, by the bridle, and 
which Hootned to aivtiit hh <;oTning. 

^ " Wliat sultan can have i:ume tu pay a visit to a poor anchorite 
like me r" thought t6i(U Aomur ; and he hastened his step, not 
to make his guest wait. Jiut tho negro came to meet the holv 
man, knelt down with his forwhead touching the ground., 
sprinkled his head with a handful of sand, like a slave oi Sou- 
Ian beforo hia lord, and said to him— "Tho sultan of Fez has 
heard your virtties celebrated and your poverty extolled ; he 
sends you great riche^d, and I hav<^ brought from him a present 
of two girls, and tho handsomest horse of his stud. I myself 
am thy slave." 

"I want no slaves," replied the marabout; ** return whence 
you came, and take back to the sultan of Fez the present that 
ne sends me ; and tell him, with -my thanks, that with the 
grace of God, I am strong enough to support myself." 

At this moment the sun was rising ; a great cry was heard ; • 
the gu:l8, the negro, and tho horse disappeared, without leaving 
any trooes. 
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Sidi Aomar then perceived that the am of the I/nd was 
fitretched over him, and had preserved him from the wilei. 
The fame of this miracle soon roread over Touat, and multi- 
tudes resorted to the saint for his amulets and prayers, and 
after his death his zaouiaa became a place of pilgnmage.* ^ 
It appears to us that the preceding legend does not P^^.^ 
beauty and imnressiveness to the ornaments of the BomiA 
calendar ; and though a cynical spirit may consign lliem both 
to tiie waste-paper basket, or the critic's charities, it is certun 
that the spint which is incarnate in them will otitlive the 
myliiical theory. 

One author, t imbued with the preconceptions of his age, sees 
in material prosperity and progress the sufficient evidence of 
a nation's regeneration ; but civilization must be always jai- 
tial and objectionable if it is introduced on the ruina of feith, 
and at the expense of religion. Materialism may be a neces- 
sary, though an unfortunately necessary, transition, but it eaa 
never be the ideal of a nation's progress. 

We cannot agree with those Utopian reformers who think, 

with Comte, that the world has outgrown religion, and that 

positive science is enough for the redemption of our race. Kot 

thus is paradise to be regained ;' and though the marcli of sdenoe 

is a great lever of progress, it is so chiefly as an aid to the sni- 

ritual growth of our stature. Hence, that is a one-sided civm- 

zation and a partial charity that lays the axe at the root of 

fedth at the same time that it demolishes superstition. Huma- 

nit3r will never prosper by dryiny up the waters of life, or 

banishing the gratefiu shades of religious mystery : and whilst 

we inoculate a neighbour with our health, we should be careful 

not to infect him. with our disectee. It may be well to shut up 

convents, abolish dervishes, and abrogate priestcraft, but the 

reliffious instinct can never be abolished ; and before we jjro- 

ceed to destroy an ancient faith, let us be oarefdl not to leave 

the fabric that contained it on a sandy foundation. The Druse 

schism, or the natural expansion of mind by progress, may 

point to an easy and pacific transition from i£e rags of the 

past to a broader and more elastic creed, that shall admit the 

conflicting spiritual elements of Turkey within its nrecinots. 

•^^ i^ j^^ society in Turkey embraces two orders, the ulemahs 

ana the dervishes, who are less difficult to abolish than Chris- 

m^aS^oT^^^' because they admit of secular elements. The 

Se atS W^f l"^"^^^^ ^^ contemplative Hves of the dervishes 

eiTfism^x^^^^^yy^y^ If Indian and Neo-Platonie influences. 

heavy blows ^^.^^J^^^^H^? ^ f^^°^- Mahmoud strock some 

influence, and it k ^hnf'^^'^i?' ^^^^ ^^^ «^ maintain much 

iia n IS thougbt that l^key cannot be .thoroughly 

• Le Grand Desert t> on 

'^•®^- tUbicmi,pp.W,81. 
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tiTilised till they are extirptted. They are retfnrded m u mi 
of impostors by some superficial thinkers, hut tins Usndancy in 
qniitoalitr and monastioism is inherent in nan, and it in ques- 
tionable ix Turkey would gain by beinfi: eivilizf^l after the 
luhion of Spain, b^ substitutinfi: mammon- wonhip for a mls« 
taken and superstitious rcrerenee of things divine. 

The special characteristics of the officials of the Moslem 
diuroh, who are also lawyers, and the distinguishing appella- 
tions and tenets of the chief sects of dervishes, will bo all enu- 
merated in one view in our general summary of the dignities 
and titles of the civil, military, and relif|[ious authorities of the 
Ottomans, which we find it more convenient to treat under one 
head, as ohuroh and state are so identified in Turkey that they 
cannot well be separated. 

In forming an estimate of any subject, it is alwkys prudent 
to select those who, by their judgment, cultivation, and posi- 
tion, are least likely to be biassed in its favour or against it. To 
this end, in obtainmg a just appreciation of the Turkish cha- 
racter, we have adopted the testimony of the most eminent ard 
imexceptionable witnesses before and since the reforms. Amoi i g 
the numerous distincruished visitors to Turkey previous to the 
reforms of Mahmoua, we shall especially notice Mr. John Cam 
Hobhouse (now Lord Broughton), who accompanied Lord Byron 
in 1809-10 in hip tour to Ainania and the Levant. 
^ We shall briefly review his opinion of the different popula- 
tions of the Ottoman empire, beginning with Turks, first under 
the head of religion. Tne rapid progress of Islamism has been 
Attributed to the vicious licence permitted and promised to its 
yotaries ; but an Arabian impostor, many years after the Hegira. 
allowed a much greater laxity of morals to his followers, and 
notwithstanding some success, his sect did not survive him. 
On the contrary, the Prophet, in forbidding the use of wine, 
oreatcid a restriction to which the Arabians were not before 
Aocustomed ; nor will any religion owe its dispersion and pre- 
valence to a declaration of freedom of action. 

A notion has very generaUsr obtained of tiieir oontempt and 
hatred of infidels so far prevailing, as to permit amongst them 
the breaking of any engagement with an unbeliever; but 
nothing is more uuloundod than sucii a supposition, for the 
contrary conduot is expressly commanded by the Koran, and 
they have always been notorious for their good faith in their 
oommeroial intercourse with other nations. 

'• All the people of the East, except the Mohammedans, as 
Montesquieu thought, look upon all religions in themselves as 
indifferent : and amongst the Calmucks, the admission of every 
kind of religion is a point of conscience. The truth is, the 
Mohammedans themselves, whether originally from eUmato or 
otherwise, notwithstanding great apparent steadiness in their 
own foithf are perfectly tolerant in uieir practice ; and 1 cannot 
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help supposing that they entertain very charitahle notions on 
this head, for 1 recollect a person of authority, to whom one of 
us had introduced our Altanian attendant dervish, with tiie 
recommendation that he was a Mussulman, observing, that 
he did not inquire into a man's faith, but his character, and. 
that he presumed heaven would be wide enough for all reli- 
gfions." 

Mr. Hobhouse proceeds:—" The generality of the Turks are, 
at the same time, exceedingly attentive to all the forms pre- 
scribed by their law, and perform their religious duties withous 
either affectation or levity. They pray in the streets and in 
the open shops at Constantinople, not for the sake of osten- 
tation, since every one is equally pious, but to perform a portion 
of their civil duties." 

No portion of the religious duties of a Mussulman requires 
the intervention of a priest; nor is the distinction which 
separates the Christian laity and clergy to be recognised 
amon^ the Mohammedans. The imams assume no authority, 
ecclesiastical or temporal, and are the guardians of the mosques 
rather than of the Mussulmans. Leibnitz, describing Moham* 
medanism in 1706, says, *' 'Tis a kind of deism, joined to the 
belief of some facts, and to the observance of some perform- 
ances, that Mohammed and his followers have added, some* 
times unluckily enough, to natural religion; but that have 
been, agreeable to the inclinations of several countries;*' ani 
he adds, ** we are obliged to that sect for the destruction d 
Pafiranism in many parts of the world." 

To this brief and just exposition, and the subsequent eulogy 
of the religion, I shall only add, that its main doctrine has bcKsn 
allowed to be similar to that of a great heretical Christian; that 
in times when theolo^cal controverises were more bitter lian 
at present, sober treatises were written to prove the conformity 
of the Mohammedan belief vdth that of the Socinians ; and 
that sect, on account of the irregularities of Adam Neuser, was 
charged with a conspiracy against Christianity, in conjunction 
with the emperor or the Turks. Probably the whole English 
nation will shortiy^ be exposed to the grievous charjgre of tlni* 
tarianism. for assisting tne infidel Turks in maintaining their 
rights and their property. " What was once thought a disgraoo 
to Socinus, may now be considered an honour to the author o£ 
Islamism." 

"^^* ?• Hyde remarks, that "the sensual pleasures of paradise 
are reckoned allegorical by the wisest Mohammedans, that they 
may be better conceived by human understanding ; just as many 
things are said in the Holy Bible, after the manner of men* 
J? or, writing to the Morocco ambassador, when I mentioned a 
pleasant garden like that of -paradise, he answered me by a 
reproot, saying, paradise was such a place to which notMng 
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<}Oiild bo HlccTicd in this world ; to wit. which neither oyo hath 
seen, nor ear hoard, nor entered into the heart of man."* 



pass 
let 



Having considered the merits and delects of Islamism, wc p 
to the CJross, commencing with the Eastern church. And f irttt, 
ns sec how tliis puerile idolatry was persecuted hjthe Unitarian 
Mussulmans before the reforms. Notwithstanding the disdain 
entertained by the Turks for the Christian religion, they grant 
their protection to the Ghreek clergy, and find it their interest 
to ratify the ordination of the great di^^iitaries of the church. 
Mohammed the Great presented to the first patriarch ohosen in 
his reign the same ^fts as the emperor of the Greeks had 
formerly given. His influence with the Porte is very Meat, and 
his applications to the sultan are generally efieotual; ho can 
punish with death. 

The dignity is now exposed to sale, costing about 60,000 
crowns ; and the patriarch indemnifies himself by selling every 
lucrative place — ^the patriarchates of Jerusalem, Antiocn, and 
Alexandria, and all the archbishoprics within his jurisdiction. 
The Gbeeks themselves were the beginners of this practice, and 
the first patriarch so chosen ejeotea the incumbent by force, a 
custom of which there are now frequent examples. 

We have seen examples of the tolerance of the Turks. All 
travellers bear witness to the ignorance and the intolerance of 
the Christians in the Levant, but especially of the Greek church. 
Eloquent pens have described the jugglery of the Holy Fire at 
Easter, in the Greek chapel of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
and the sufibcation of nearly three hundred pilgrims on that 
tolemn occasion; they also record the savage conflicts of Greek 
and Catholic priests on the site of Calvary, which could oidy 
be suppressed by the interference of the Mussulman authorities. 

Having consiacred the religious characteristics of the Ottoman 

Eulation of Turkey in the preceding pages, we shall proceed to 
gre their moral features before and since the reforms, still fol- 
ing the opinions of the eminent authorities to which we have 
referred. 
And first, before the reforms of Mahmoud, Mr. Hobhouso 

gives the following account of the moral qualities of the 
smanlis : " Ingratitude is a vice unknown to the Turks, whose 
naked character, where it can be discovered through the incrus- 
tations of a defective system, displays a disposition which 
belongs only to those whom nature has formed of better clay, 
and cast in ner happiest mould. Perhaps European civilization 
would not give a greater scope to the exertions of their intrinsic 
virtues, but it is clear that many of their vices are to be attri- 
buted to their faulty institutions. 

**No one," continues Mr. Hobhouse, "has written on the 
character of this nation without noticing the reciprocal aflbctiou 

* Sec a Treatise concerning the Turkish Litnrgy, i 6 Note D., p. 142, 
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of the mother and the children in a Turkish family : and this 
feeling:, tender in the one, respectful in the other, and constant 
and indissoluble in both, must of itself secure for the women a 
happiness which the artful regulations of European society have, 
perhaps, a tendency to intercept and annihilate. The woman 
has an absolute control over her household, and enjoys a do- 
mestic power which, amongst ourselves, it is often the fruitless 
aim and labour of a whole female life to obtain. 

" The pluralitjT of wives, which the spirit of an EurM»eaxi lady 
cannot even renect upon with patience^ is not in Turkey S9 
terrible nor so common a calamity as is generally supposed. 
The use of female slaves is not, perhaps, more oommon m 
Turkey than the promiscuous amours of tne husbands of Paris 
or London ; the difference is only in the institution, which 
avowedly admits of such a practice. 

'* Mohammed was not so naxd-hearted towards the womeo. as 
to exclude them from heaven. There are passages in the Eoran 
which decide the matter. 'Whosoever doeth good works^ 
either man or woman, and believeth, shall enter into paradise. 
.... Believing men and women shall enter into the neave^oly 
paradise.* 

''The courtezans of the suburbs of Stamboul are chiefly Greeks, 
although there are some Armenians, and a few of the lowest 
class are Mohammedans. X should coubt whether there is ia 
the character of the Turkish women, ignorant as they are, more 
voluptuousness than in the spiritual females of our own lux- 
•urious metropolis." 

These statements are corroborated hj Miss Paidoe. who, la 
1838, visited the interior of harems ^QQ^aently, and was en? 
chanted with Turkish domestic life. 

It was saying more, perhaps, than was intended when M. 
Toumefort allowed them to be, of all slaves in the world, the 
least misetable. The powerful females of the harem have been 
allowed to possess in a superior degree a virtue which is ol 
itself the characteristic of a noble and ingenuous mind — ^they 
never forget their early braiefactors; and the rise of severtu 
fireat men of the Turkish empire has originated horn the grati- 
tude of a favourite who did not fail to bear in mind the author 
of her introduction to tiie seragLLo. 

Precisely the same^ statements are made by Mr. G. White* 
who describes the ladies of rank at Constantinople as passing 
their time much as those in other capitals, wit^ this diference, 
that they are more united in their families, more respectM to 
their parents, more obedient to their husbands, and infinitely 
less perverted iii mind and principle, than the fashionabjje 

g^rtion of the female population of Pans, London, and Vienna, 
e also denies the baneful influence of polygamy, seeing it is 
not the rule but the exception. ** Among the lower and middling 
id&ssei^ scarcely an instance is known of n^en espousing two 
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^yes. Amon^ tho highcHt rank, the praotiee u an excep- 
tion/' 

Mr. Hobhouw? ohKcrves, spcakins of ciirtlaviiijf ])risoiierH «f 
war : " A preat and jrood man (GrutiuH) has endeavoured to 
reoonoilo tho oustom of enslaving? priaonen of war with the 
laws of nature aud reason. VVlicther it iH exousablo or not, the 
Turks only follow a practice which was formerly uuiversaiiy 
raevalcnt, and wliioh was certainly not oxtin^shed amoDj^ 
Christiaus until tho thirteenth century ; nor do they follow it 
to its full extent, for the prisoners are released on a peace." 

Bi>eaking of the seclusion of women amongr tho Turks, tha 
same author remarks : " With respect to general customs, the 
Greeks and Turks had little to learn of each otiier at the fall of 
the Eastern empire. It is not meant to be advanced that there 
was a perfect similajrity between them : yet, on tlic whole, tho 
system of manners belonging to the civilized ancients of the 
West and Easti seems to be nearly tiio same as that of the 
modern Orientals, and entirely distinct from that of the Franka 
and of Christendom. If the Russians, Poles, and llungariana 
have any peculiarities which distinguish them from otlier 
Frank Christians, it is because those nations are of Oriental 
origin, and have not long adopted, and still only partially, the 
manners of the part of the world in which they are now settled. 

'* In that most important of all points, the condition of the 
female, the polishca ancients approached much nearer to the 
Orientals than to ourselves. The frequency of divorce both in 
Greece and Komo must have been yroductivo of much the samo 
effects as a plurality of "wives." 

After having given some specimens of the Turkish character 
from the pen of Mr. Hobhouse, we pass to tho period of the 
Greek revolution, the most unfavouraolc season for tJie develop- 
ment of its better qualities. 

Mr. John Carne, of Queen's College, Cambridge, in his " Ix'tt'rs 
from the East," 1825, gives the following account of Turkish 
morals and maimers : 

** We are too apt to divest the Turks of domestic virtues, yot 
one cannot but bo struck with their extreme fondness for their 
children : beautiful beings they often are, beyond those of any 
other country. In Damascus, I have mauy times stopped to 
ffaze at children of six or eight years of age, whoso extreme 
loveliness it was impossible not to admire ; and afterwards, in 
Tripolitza, I cannot forget how the love of a Turkish lady to her 
two youngest children naked the murder of hersell", her son, and 
daughter, and her most intimate friend. 

** It is but justice," he adds, in another place, "to say some- 
thing of the singular honesty of the Turks. Ou landing at 
Galata, my effects were carried by a porter ; aud proc(T(lin^^ up 
one of the crowded streets, wo entirely lust sight of Irin, and 
turned towai'ds a coffee-house, as I concluded no had made off 
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with tHem; but the Swedish 6aptaiii of the vessel, who had 
visited the port before, declared such a circumstance was never 
known here. In a short time, we observed the poor fellow 
returning down the street, and lookinff most anxiously on every 
side. In the bazaars, a merchant will often go away and leave 
his shop and effects exposed, without the least concern. In 
their dealings, it is rare to find any attempt to defraud ; and in 
the whole of my journey through various parts of the empire, 
often lodging in the humblest cottages, and in the most remote 
eituations, I never suffered the loss of the most trifling article 
among the Turks." ^ Surely there was a crying need for Christian 
reform among this immoral people ; and we may hope that the 
example of the Czar, in appropriating the Danubian provinces, 
lias taug:ht them by this time that honesty is the worst policy ! 

Speaking of the Turkish families at Tripolitza who had been 
barbarouslv treated by our friends, the Greeks, Mr. Came 
observes : " There was no medical aid, no hand of kindness, to 
alleviate their condition. Ladies of rank were mingled with 
the lowest orders." Most of their male relations nad been 
butchered ; and if Courschid's cavalry advanced from Argos, the 
Greeks were resolved to put all who remained of the Mussulman 
nation to the sword. Yet " the resignation and patience with 
which they bore their misfortunes were admirable ; no up- 
braidings against providence, no fruitless repinings, were 
heard — ^but it was the will of heaven, they said, and they sub- 
mitted to it." 

In the touching and impassioned expression of grief, the 
Christian must yield to the Ottoman : tne men feel intensely, 
and suffer silently ; and the Turkish women—there is the very 
soul of sorrow and of tenderness. 

We proceed now at once to the state of the Ottoman popula- 
tion in Turkey since the reforms that have placed the Christians 
almost on a level with the Mussulmans, wmlst we exclude Jews 
from parliament. 

Whatever may be the merits or demerits of the recent reforms 
in Turkey, it is evident that the religious system of the Mussul- 
mans has imprinted deep, lasting, and beneficial traces on the 
natural character of the Osmanlis. An author familiar with 
their ways remarks : ** It is certain that few Christian nations 
keep their fasts as rigorously and conscientiously as the Moham- 
medans do ; and indeed, in all respects, they show us an example 
of strict observance of religious rites, which is but little fol- 
lowed by Christians in the East, our faith being thus exposed 
in these countries to a disadvantageous contrast. * 

Contrasting the different nationalities of the empire, the 

same author observes: "The arrogance characteristic of the 

Serb and Greek, generally plunges into abject servility where 

power IS displayed, or interest requires it; and this feature of 

• Frontier Lands. 
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their character is as inconprruous, as is their wootod rudcnosa 
witii the mild dignity or decorous respect of the Turk, who 
idways sustains his precise position without cfTort or aficctation. 
Whether dig-nified towards an inferior, or respectful to a 
•nperior, the Osmanli is ever i>olished and refined, avoiding: 
equally the exciting of resentment, and the incurring of con- 
tempt. 

Dr. Walsh, speaking of the Osmanlis at worship, says: 
" There is no wandering of the eye, no turning of the noad, as 
we see in our places of worship, to indicate any abstraction of 
thought; but there is something sublime in that profound and 
intense adoration in which I haye sometimes seen them fixed. 
At the stated hours of prayer ^ou see numerous men prostrate 
on their mats in adoration, without attractin^^ notice." The 
author of ** Frontier Lands" idly remarks that it is a ^ood sign 
when the punctual observance of religious forms pubhcly, does 
not appear singular. There is a reservoir at the mosques for 
ablution, Mohammed having said that the practice of religion 
is founded in cleanliness, and that it is tne key of prayer. 
There is something exceedingly interesting, and even anecting, 
in the silent and quiet endurance of a Turk : and an active 
benevolence is often mixed up with his passive piety. He 
thinks he may redeem a fast or three dajrs, by feeding during 
the same period six poor people. The majority of writers agree 
in pronouncing the Turk more resigned under adversity thaa 
the Christian, though the affection of parents for children is 
almost stronger with them than with us.* 

A Mohammedan precept says : " That prayers conduct half- 
way to heaven, fasting brings to the gate, but alms alono pro- 
cure entrance." The persons to whom they think themselves 
bound by their religion to give alms are, the needy, the recon- 
oiled to Mohammedanism, the redeemers of captives, the in- 
solvent debtor, and the traveller; on all these they exercise 
their charity. A Turkish beggar is seldom met in the streets, 
but crowds gather round the mosques, and the congregation 
coming out after service give liberal alms.f 

Connected with this feeling, is their tenderness for inferior 
animals. The Turks build frameworks round their chimneys 
for storks/ and water-troughs for dogs; the Bosphorus is 
infested with tame porpoises, and birds called dmes damn^es. 

The Turks are remarkably fond of flowers, a taste, indeed, 
which has ever prevailed throughout the East, from the 
" hanging garden of ancient Assyria down to the gay par- 
terres amiast the squares of Constantinople. Turkish women 
in general ai*c not sliut up in harems, but walk about to markuto 

• Cume's Lcttcra iVom the Kast. 
\ 31isii l'arduc'8 City of the Sultan. 
II 
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and bazaars as freely as men. They, however, generally group 
together, and the upper classes are more secluded. They are 
irenerally of a kind and affectionate disposition to strangers o( 
their own sex.* Licentious senial indulgence is strictly for- 
lldden, and unknown, save in the commercial towns frequented 
by Franks. Whatever defects may have been ascribed to them, 
want of courage is certainly not among the number : and Sinope 
or Gitate have equally upheld the character of the race for gsil- 
lantry. They have often shown themselves crud and sanguinarv, 
trat though they tolerated fratricide in their sultans, and ad- 
mitted fireely the use of the bow-stnngaud slavery, hypocrisrf 
and peijury are crimes they left to Christendom; and their 
honesty was proverbial tiU they to(dL to imitating us. Mr. 
Game could leave his luggage to a poosc porter in the streeta 
•f Constantinople, with the certainty of its being delivered safe. 
But the author of **Forei^ Lands" trusting a respectable 
looking Greek at Qalata with his doak, never saw it again. 
It should be added that the most ferocious persecutors of CSuia- 
tSlans in the Ottinnan empire, have been Slavonian oanverts tio 
Islamismin Bomia. 
Having frequently heard it aaaerfced that thougji the tansimat 

Kees aJI the subjjeets of the sultan on an equality before the 
", yet this admirable regulatioii is neutr^ized in praetice» 
ire ahall just mentiaa that the author of *' Frontier Luids'* 
jrelatea a eourt-martial of the Tuddsh officials after the Bo«auae 
rebellioii, when the prisooer who was liberated was a Chikdan* 
and those committed for trial were Mohammedans. He addf 
that the diseii^tine of the nizam was admirablecia this ftg^gjfm^ 
end supportB ^e statement by ecm^dosive evidence. 

We have pieviously rdated the honesty of the Tudaahposters 
in tiie wQxda of Mr. Cazne. Mr. White, in 1844, speaking of 
time men, says ** their hoaoesty and their peaneaMe ooiduci axe 
asjvoverbial as their strength." He afinma^howeTer, that two- 
tiurds of them are Armenians. 

** As recards the Juries, it may be aftmed." a^js Mr. a 
White« *^ that there exists no city in 'Evxape wheRfrwcr begigaiB 
aore to be found tiian in Constantiw^^. In no o^er coontry, 
cidmr»<is ehaiity moce extenssive or more cowwon. This virtue 
Is enferoed with ngorons exactitode, not only by camMdeal law* 
Vrt by social regnlstiona. Charity ia, in fui^ a maiter of stnet 
icligKQs diity, aM is regarded by all daaaea as the noM^ 
of seeuiing good Ibttune in tiisiwarid, saioi casfexibatbir to 
aailTat»& in the nest.*^ 

Mr. Wkite farther eonobontes the statemeBbi advaneed I7 
]^. Wafeh. admitting ^at sabxtary refonnaJGuns have b«cxi 
introdi».*ed into the lunatic asylunLs* that a regular hygiene ii 
eniSMrved^ and that stripes are forbidden. 

* Xk F^cdoc. wfto saw thu iJaaenac of hdram; *iwai» in stOl s^anaxm 
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Tha medical aoadamy of Qalata Serai may be taken as an 
faftanoe of praotioal improvement. The Ottomans have also 
overcome their prejudices connected with the therapeutic and 
iMithologioal sciences. Subjects ar^ now freely furnished to the 
fidbool of Anatomy. 

Of the various authors who have written on the Turks sinoe 
the reforms, none have been more graphic and minute than 
Hiss Pardee, who, beingr a lady, had the advantage of a full 
insiffht into the family, the basis of all society. She complains 
of the erroneous and superhcial views of European visitors ; and 
she proceeds to endeavour to correct some of our prejudices. 
Constantinople, with 600,000 souls, had 150 policemen in 1838. 
Yet there were no street riots, murders, graming-houscs, suicides, 
drunkards, and brutal assaults on women, as in Christian 
capitals. The Turks are the most practically philosophical 
people on earth. Always contented with the present, nothing 
gives them anxiety, and they have little to regret. The similarity 
of habit and feeling between rich and poor removes many stinffs 
ftom them. Oaiquejees and hamals can become pashas. Nearly 
f}very man also owns a plot of land in Turkey, hence ho sup- 
ports order and opposes revolution. Russian iniiucnce has 
Diegatived many ^ooa endeavours at reform. The Turk is vain, 
and very susceptible to flattery. To the brute creation they are 
merciful and ministering friends. Another remarkable trait 
in their character is their parental affection; nay, love of 
children generally. Nothing can be more beautiful than the 
tenderness of a Turkish father. He anticipates every want, 
and sacrifices his own personal comfort to his child. Indeed, 
to such a pitch do the Osmanlis carry their love of children, 
that Ihey are continually adopting those of others. An equally 
beautiful feeling in the Turkish character is their reverence and 
respect for the Author of their being. 

" These," proceeds Miss Pardoe, "are strong traits, beautiful 
developments of human nature;, and if such bo indeed the 
sooial attributes of *'harhari8m* then may civilized Europe, 
amid her pride of science and her superiority of knowledge, 
confess that herein at least she is mated by the less highly- 
gifted Mussulman." 

The philosophy and kindly feeling of the Turk is carried even 
beyond the grave. He looks upon death calmly and without 
repugnance ; he does not connect it with ideas of gloom and 
horror, as we are too prone to do in Europe. If, as we are apt' 
to believe, freedom be happiness, then are the Turkish women 
the happiest; for they are certainly the freest individuals in the 
empire. It is the fashion in Europe to pity the women of the 
East; but it is ignorance of their real position alone which 
engenders so misplaoed an exhibition of sentiment. They are 
permitted to urge and insist on a ])(>iiit, nor does an Osmanli 
nusband ever resent his wife's expressions. The Turkish womaa 
U2 ^ 
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oonsultfl no pleasure, save her own, when she wishes to drive or 
walk. ** ITio instances are rare in which a Turk, save among the 
hiffhor orders, becomes the husband of two wives." 

Tho most perfect cleanliness is the leading oharacteristio of 
Eastom houses, and the slave of the Osmanli is the child of his 
adopting love, and respected. 

At Inst, the hatti-sherif of Gul-Han^, the famous tanzimat, 
announced to the Rayas all oyer Turkey, the equality before 
the law, of every rank and religion. This drove the Sipahis to 
desporation. . . . The fiscal buraens on the population of Bosnia 
umlor tlio old system consisted in the haratsh or capitation tax of 
thi> Ua3ras, tlie tithes of all agricultural produce, and the customs. 

Christians would willingly have fought in the ranks of the 
im|H>rial army, as these wars have b^n invariably for their 
adnvntogo; and they have displayed a remarkable degree of 
ri'udiness to assist them as guides, and by supplying provisioss 
and moans of transport In the naval service, the mstinctlQiL 
\nu» abolished, in 1847» l^tween Mussulmans and Bayas ; Chris- 
titins serv^ with Turks on board ship, and no bad conseqiienoes 
havo onsuod. The sultan's government has tried to employ 
Christians in the amy ; but me plan was not well received by 
th«> Christians themselves, who appear not to be yet suffieienUy 
convimxHi that their former servitude had TurtaaUr ceftsed. and 
still to fetur t«>o eloese a contaet with the prerioasly oppressive 
da$$ 4)f the pomilation. 

Krv'i'Ythin^has been done to endieale these ap^ielicnsioiis. 
TV tenii$ Kinya and Giaour az>^ paniaJiaMe «]d9kiiees in th^ naw. 
IV IVrt«\ t Vn^lore« only suspended this innoTatkn till t£e 
pi^H^ wvre rife lor it. It k now introdiieed. 

A$ wi^ are ;ftw;tte« deiith $iir|ff»ed sohan 31 aJunood in the 
m^hi of h» iVN^rev^ for tV le^teaeratkiii <(!f Tio^eT: but he 
kA A tvx^*^'^ ttft<:tOK&n widfiirli d«et5«erv^ V lateatiaaed heie : 
^ Let I'lev^Qicv^'tt W e«^^»i33r ttxlemd^d lo e^wireaf. Mussulmans 
M«$t N'ttlx ^ <^^iiK^rt£^dbol CNfla tiScbef mix :ti» tkir BMaqiMs, 
Ckr^^Qs^kSKJi «t ^ di;iav*dc «3»i Jew^ ;ja t&e $T3»«$«e«** The 
S^raiQ ^pR:^e£^ WL A^^s^lT «(ca?3d3K^ rr ^k^ w*niibi. slra^ at 
w cvv<$ vc qB^ <rv^ w&*>^ iiJii nudsuy <viKet\iilJL in our 
Vfr«i«i^ T> tijf ^"tJiy ^*it ^f 1^,-iniii <m:;:ni ^Mwly, the 
5^t^«!fJii: *jJf ^x^^hdsvit w^**a; iijji :i>r3^>iwit Tfxr^tiH^iiEilidkimrd 

B«>r ^«» f»am%£ iji ^ «ww :jmi:ti4 « ,^:te5 vr^mM^au and 
^(tiiuvs.. >anM ^ jdtmt: ^x'f ;n<««i; Wtt; 44::.«4«.'ibA^ i«» mn 
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Tho old abuses in levying taxes, and in the civil and military 
administration of tho provinces, have disappeared; and the 
system of commercial monopoly, with the exception of a few 
privileges granted in accordance with certain stipulations for- 
merly made with the European powers, have been abolished • 
80 that we may confidently look forward soon to see tho time 
when trade shall be completely free and unshackled throughout 
the empire. Lastly, education is making rapid strides, not only 
in the schools subject to the control of the ulemahs, but in those 
which are independent of them, and in which the studies are 
under the direction of English, French, German, and Italian 
professors. 

If to this picture of manifest regeneration, we add the recent 
institution oi a national bank, in mil activity, destined to ref- 
late the credit of the country, and to withdraw from circulation 
doubtful money; and if we bear in mind that the Turkish 
government has also laid the foundation of a railway in the 
empire, we have every cause to believe that Turkey may still 
flourish, and ultimately raise herself to an equality with the 
most civilized nations of the earth. If she is still behind the 
age in some essential particulars, she possesses, on the other 
hand, certain social qualities in a higher degree than the nations 
of Europe. Polygamy is on the decrease-— thanks to the ex- 
ample set by several of her reformers ; and slavery is virtually 
suppressed, since the slave-bazaar at Constantinople has been 
closed, and the infamous tramo in human beings only carried 
on secretly. The Ottoman empire, we repeat, may yet live and 
flourish, without having to pass through the ordeals, always 
doubtful in their results, of violent revolutions, and may yet 
become a connecting link between the institutions of Europe and 
those of the nations of Asia. All that is requisite to effect this 
is, that England and France shall do their duty, and we have 
every reason to believe they will. 

M. Ubicini* presents us with the following facts relating to 
the recent moral and physical condition of Turkey under Abaul- 
Medjid. 

1st. He entirely coincides with Mr. Urquhart, in the advan- 
tage that the Ottoman empire has derived from the reforms of 
Mahmoud and his son, in giving imity to the disjointed fabric 
that existed before. And if we open the pages of Eton, we shall 
And this disconnexion and anarchy of its provinces charged 
against Turkey as one of its most serious defects. Yet other 
enemies of that empire do not scruple to condemn the severe 
measures, without which the anarch^r could not be extinguished* 
or the imity established. Thus, whichever course she pursued* 
this unhappy country was sure to meet with condenmauonftom 
her inveterate enemies. 

• LettiesfnrlaTiDqoie. J^ 
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But Tetnmhig to Ubicini. He sees great hopes for the future 
regeneration of Turkey in the establishment of order and nnitj 
by the reformers. A military and religions unity of an offensiye^ 
aggressive, and despotic land once existed in Turkey, in tht 
days of her power and supremacy. This was graduaUy loosened | 
and when Selim appeared, the empire was utterly disorffanized* 
It remained for that sultan and his successors to effect the great 
work of restoring unity to Turkey ; but this time it was to be 
based on peace, equity, and tolerance. Moreover, the evils thai 
afflicted Turkey before the reforms, were partly the result of thiJ 
ocoasionally lenient sway of the conquering Osmanlis over the 
heterogeneous mass of subject nations peopling the empire. 
They introduced no division of castes, or pnvileged interests, 
save the broad distinction of Moslems and Infidels. Indeed, on 
the authority of Mr. Spencer and others, the Christians were 
often left to form almost an independent communitv and tt^ 
public in the provincial villages, if they paid the usaai tribute. 
Kowhere do we read of the violent extermination or absorp^ 
tion of the conquered by the conqueror, the usual and happy 
result of Saxon and Christian occupation. Deportation en ma$i4 
to Siberia, and the destruction of nationality, are a hallowed 
work that belong to the Romanoff and Hapsburg d^afities. 

The Gul-Hane edict was the summary of the previous reforms 
for eleven years, with some additions. It referred especially to 
three capital points — 1. Guarantees to secure complete protee^ 
tion of life and property, honour and fortune, to all salneots <xf 
the empire, Mussulmans or Eayas. 2. A regular ihode <n assess^ 
ing and levying the taxes. 8. An equally regular mode of 
levying recruits for the army, and of regulating die durati(yn til 
their service. 

The sultan boundhimself by oath to carry oni these iuMMitteiL 
«ven before they were legally decreed ; and th6 tantifndf hai 
been invariably and steadily brought into ex^otition in all pattB 
df the empire, with the most praiseworthy perseverance and 
resolution, in defiance of violence and every obstacle. It haa 
not only improved the political and civil administration of th^ 
state, but it has freed the palace and household of many oi the 
Cumbersome appendages of the lower empire, which daaot b6 
tegretted by Mr. Layard, Adolphus Slade, or the flitikt ecfiuwr- 
rative friends of Turkey under the old regime. 

fhe taneimat is divided into four distinct parts : 

1. The govemmenti or oounoilsi of the Ottoman empiret--^ 
M^djftliti devleti aliie. 

2. Thd administration, or the administrative and finaneld 
jtivisiMiS of the empire, — ^Zabthiie ve maliie meemour leri. 

Si The judicial empl(yyments, or dignities, — ^Ybnies. 
4. The appointments of the sword, Seiiid. 

* Tanzimati Khaixio/ tiia lUHPf y oifanization. 
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Onr spaoo only pormits ns to grivo a «nmmary of tho results 
that have flowed from tho tanzimat in twelve years. 

Itel'orni has succossively ombraoed oyery port of tho State — 
g[ovomment, administration, army, finanoos, puhlio instmo* 
non, &c. 'Ihe government has oontinualljr approximated more 
and more in its form to the system of oonstitntional states. 

Provincial government has been divided into Utaee indepen- 
dent branches:—!, the administrative; 2, the judicial;* 8, the 
financial. 

Municipal councils always existed, and have been improved 
and re.or«mizod, so as to protect the rural population, ox what- 
ever creed. 

A penal code has been promulgated: eguaHty before the 
law everywhere admitted; confiscation abolished; and thougll 
capital punishment remains in force, o^y one or two ezecutioAi 
take place in the year. 

Mixed courts of commeroe and correctional justice have been 
established in all cities of the empire, and a commercial ood^ 
has been promulflfated, on the miodel of that of Francee. 

Besides the old-fashioned instruction still in the hands of thd 
ulomahs, a university has been founded on the plan of the 
French one, and special agricultural and Veterinary sohooli 
lliave been added. 

A periodical press is in fall operation, and there are thirteen 
newspapers or reviews at Constantinople. 

Tbe financial receipts have more thafi doubled in twelve 
yekr^ though stUl insufficient to meet expenses. Receipts oM 
now 730,000,000 piastres (equal to 167,000,000 francs). It il 
expected that after tho projected reforms they will amount U 
1,100,000,000 piastres. Most of these reforms are in agitation, 
and some accomplished,— «. an. the abolition Of t&e haratch, or 
oapitation tax, on Kayas. The term Raya is abolished. All 
BUDJocts are tebat (equal) before the law. The depreciation ol 
the coin has disappeared. Agriculture and cominerce are daily 
developttig; posts, steamboats, and good roads, are ^[preading. 
The sanitary regulations ore excellent. Nor are their reforms 
mere importations from Europe ; every one being related to the 
national milid, borrowed at bottom from Islam, and justified Vf 
the Koran and by tradition. Unlike Christian govemmenttJu! 
reforms emanate from tho administration in Turkey. The 
object of the reforids is partly attained. The taliinmat haa 
heen extended throughout, ana unitv prevails in the empire, 
in legislation, administration, territory, tolerano^, and the 
press. 

Ubicini winds up by sasring there arc in Turkey 11,000,000 
brave, intelligent, and especially honest Mussuhnans, who are 

By the iBit refbrms of March, 1854, the testfanony of Ohrfstiatti hM 
•QQilWvlglitWMifliat or ]CniitfiiaM,Ui their ooartseflifr. ^ ^mm^ 
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wonderfully inclined to profiT-ess, through their creed, their 
manners, and their respect for the law. But they are only one- 
third of the population, and around them swarm a variety of 
discordant races, hitherto repelling: all assimilation with them, 
or with each other. 

Wo often hear that doctors disagree ; and the numerous and 
oonflictinff opinions of Europeans on the proper method of treat 
in^ the Tarnish constitution is a distressing conmientary on 
this truth. Whilst Uhicini and Mr. Urquhart loudly praise the 
wisdom and policy of the Porte in reducing the conflicting 
elements of tne empire to unity, Mr. White pronounces tht 
work impossihle, asserting that these heterofifeneous ingredients 
cannot he made suhject to the same organic laws, and that each 
race should he governed according to its own usages and in- 
dividual creed. ** The Ottoman tenure cannot he maintained 
but by decided and peremptoiy superiority. Amalgamation is 
improbable, if not impracticable, ao false cry of philanthropy 
«]ia sympathv for opitressed Chiistianitv should throw us off 
our guard in tne Levant." Thus, after Turkey has beenstraining 
eyery nerve to adopt European civilization, and has suffered 
lieiself to be led by Christian nations for thirty years, she ii 
xewajrded bjr being told that it is all a mistake, and that she 
ODfibt to divide, oppress, and govern* as before : a system tbat 
baa alienated the symiwthies, and called fistb the wiatfa, of 
these same oondstent Europeans and advisers. 

In thi> : - : inions, it iqypears to us that, 

*s in fill I x-i 111 :::^, :.:. y. l- rt | ^an is to SQ^end oar judg^ 
ment till Iht'y hav^ been iairlT ira^tyed. 

''X&ke ^em for all in ail?* says Miss P^undoe, ''thezepio. 
bftb^fmarta no people upon e^arth more wtothy of «»tina»«| p^o- 
W00m ibm tlie gpeater mass of the Torkish people; nor bettex 
mialificdf iUke by natiire and bj social feeliiig, to earn it for 
lleiriseivee-" 

The OsBanli u mnodet^bilknair rdi^soos. He makn tiie 
gmatpiiQeiplMofbkbeJiefl^ivIeof bis condnei, aad refers 
itkinj|^t»mb%)Krpovfir dMm tiiatof mail. Todeoxthe 
L^lteTtaikiiaa mor mnnBthy of the maetiftmA cesk- 
te;rv«^«f l^libanliljvf E^glisbmai. The imcCate of a 
itii?wa lA&fc caioMM tte aeeessitT of pnyo' and dkantr— 
^mbkh is tufenat«r aU iifp niiiiin modes cf iwaship— — i wiadb 
€gjgiiis^Bitignlteqlhnt£od wr sgawel^ be coateaptflbift, 

•.^^^ ^^ ^^^^ Ci«^ nrindple oumites tike pldiofiiiw^^ ba& 
«£%eliitr and action, tf^distmf«:bb»tlk& O^BasH fram tiha 
BS^TK^allo^Qia'COQiLtries; lbs qoaHc^ zcnien hiBt f 
sm^ to/^ Kjind exisxiaBmts « seinabjKtsa siui 
lafotry la Sttro^cK^ »cae^» ^bms& h any &b> < 
ki» UMStanessL 

IW a&emm «£ aH Assa^ vkew erm smun^ ^^e ^Lrw^ 
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allies, speaks volumes for tho Turkish people. A Turk never 
prambles, never tij^hts, never blasphemes ; is g^ltloss of murder, 
innocent of theft, and has yet to learn that poverty is a crime, 
and that a rich man should ^ut his door on the poor. 

Miss Pardee considers want of sincerity their greatest defect. 
They sacrifice truth to set phrases, and make, but do not keep, 
mag^iificent promises. The same charge is advanced against 
the Russians ; but it is tiie lightest of all the accusations that 
have been brought against them. The court and people in 
Turkey are as distinct as two nations ; yet they have one virtue 
in common,--unlimited hospitality. The table of the greatest 
man in Constantinople is open to the poorest. They are singu- 
larly unobtrusive in their social relations; thejr do not seek to 
exhibit their moral attributes; and they practise daily those 
domestic virtues which grow out of tolerance and kindness, 
without troubling themselves to consider when they may be- 
come subjects of comment. 

They have been a good deal spoiled in the capital by friction 
with Europeans; but the Turk of the provinces is a being of a 
different order, — a creature of calm temperament and philo- 
sophic content, who labours in his vocation with a plain brow 
and a quiet heart ; who honours his mother, protects his wife, 
and idolizes his children; is just in his dealings, sober in his 
habits, and unpretendingly pious; and whose board and hearth 
are alike free to those who desire te share them. 

Such (if I may rely on the judgment of impartial and un. 
biassed individuals) are the great mass of the Turkish people. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE GBEEE CHITECH. ITS DOCTBINE AlH) DISCIPLINE. HOBAL 
CEAKACTEE AND MANNEBS OF THE OEEEKS BEPOBE AND 
SINCE THE BEEOBHS OF MAHM0T7D. 

In treating of the religion of the Christian population of Tur- 
key, we shall pve the preference to the Greeks,* and we shall 
treat the subject under the heads of 1st, Dogmas, and 2nd» 
Discipline. 

The doctrines of the Oriental church were first distinctly 
defined and published bv Peter Mogislaus, a bishop of Kief, in 
a provincial council held in that city. These were adopted by 
Parthenius, patriarch of Constantinople, in the year 1643, as 

* It must not b3 supposed that all who profess the Qreek religion in 
Turkey are Greeks. They are almost all Slavonians, and the Qreeks them- 
selves, scarcely two millions, are such a mongrel, worthless race, that they 
have retained no traces of the noble qualities ot the ancient Hellenic raoe*. 
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the doctrines of the Greek clrarcli, translated into Qrecl:, and 
distributed among the different dioceses. The Scriptures, as 
explained b^ the first seven general councils, were made the foun- 
dation of faith, which led tne Keformers to hope that a junction 
might be formed between tlie Protestants and GreeKs. The 
attempt was, however, fruitlesB. 

Attempts have been made to reform the Greek church, with 
more success Uian with the Latin. Two leading dogmas dis- 
tinj^'uish the Greek church : — Ist. It maintains that tiie Holy 
Spirit proceeded from the Father alone, and Uiat the Latins 
tnterpolated the words FUio que, in the svmbol of Constanti- 
nople. The theological reader will recollect the origin and 
development of this controversy in the seventh centidry, the 
violent results to which it led, and its deplorable effects on the 
Greek church. * 

2ndly. The use of leavened bread in the sacrament is the 
same as in the reformed churches. 

Michael Cerularius in the eleventh century drew up sHeveral 
diarges against the Latin church, one of which was, that they 
used a wafer, or TmlGaytntd bread, in. the Eucharist. Legates, 
sent by pope Leo IX. to settle the dispute, publicly excommu- 
nicatea me Greek patriai^h in Saint Sophia. The patriarclL 
^communicated the legiite, and firom. that time the schism con- 
tinued incurable ; and the Greeks would rather be subdued by 
the infidel Turks, than defended by Christian AzymiteB, or 
Catholics. 

The elements also of the sacrament are given in both kinds 
to the laity, which they affirm was the practice of the primitive 
church, and which they are bound to observe. Justin Martyr 
says, that, on the authority of the fathers, in giving the Eucha- 
rist, the deacons distribute the bread and wine to each of the 
persons present, that all may partake of the Eucharist.* 

They have no such ceremony as the elevation of the Host; 
and pay the elements no reludous homage. They think^ in 
common with all the Oriental Christians, that the. intermediate 
state of the soul is not one of purgation by fire, or otlier nleans, 
but a Quiescent state of undiskLrbed repose : and their prayer^ 
and offerins[s are not for the remission of their mmishment 
there, but of theif sins in this life. They do not. allow workS 
of supererogation, or grant indulgences and dispensations. 

Li the year 717, the Emi)erar Leo Isaurus, in a conclave of 
bishops and senators, resolved to remove all images from the 
churcnes, though pictures were allowed to remain. This waS 
onposed by Gregory II., but it has remained in force, thougli 
Theodora, the mother of Michael, tried to restore image- 
worship. 

Thus far, rigid orthodox Protestant divines would find littla 

• AtoKOMi Momny CKaary ntv wupnnwjunJmfhm CVB rw Xv^i^iaSaflVt 
irav Mu ocvQv.— Jot. Kait. Ap., toL it p. SO; 
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to blame and much to commend in tlie Greek chnreli, bnt -when 
we pass to its discipline, wo find the apparent advantage of its 
doffmas neatralized by the superstition of priests and pcoi)le. 

The (Greeks do not hold the baptism of any other Christian 
priest to be lawful. The secular cler^ take wives, thoujrh the 
rbgnlars do not ; and as the high dignitaries of the church are 
received from the latter only, ike secular clergy are reduced to 
a state of contemptible subordination. 

Exorcism is generally practised by the priest against every, 
thing that is evil ; nor can we be surprised at tneir belief in 
the evil eye, spells, and possession, when the spiritual and ecstatic 
phases ot human nature provide so much material to coun- 
tenance these superstitions. 

The service in the Greek church is sometimes excessively 
tedious, particularly on the eve of festivals. It lasts sometimes 
from nine p.m to five a.m., without intermission. A consider- 
able part of the service consists in chanting, unaccompanied 
br any instrument, and this is the universal practice of the 
Grreek church in Russia. The modem Greeks seem to have no 
oonception of counterpoint ; two or three chant the recitative 
in unison, though not in tune, and iti a tenor voice, several 
others accompanying in a unitottu bass tone, in which there is no 
variation, eidctly resembling the drone of a Scotch bagpipe. 
In fact, nothing can be more monotonous, and, at the same 
time, more dissonant, than modern Greek music, both sacred 
and profane. The ceremony called litspvc^ is a solemn service 
of the Greek church, in wnich nrayets and oblations are offered 
fot the dead. It consists of a oish of boiled barley and sugar, 
itiixed with raisins, havlne the form of a cross drawn througn 
tiiem. All is done in solitude and obscurity. Nobody is pre- 
sent but the priest making the offering. The dish, after atime» 
is handed out, and distributed to some people outside the church. 
There is a great resemblance between this and a similar pagan 
oustom. 

The Greeks bnry their dead, exposed, and in their best 
clothes, on the procession, bnt they are stripped befote they are 
interred. The priest receives contributions from those present, 
mid his prayets are long or short according to the donation. 
The same thing occurs sometimes nearer home. 

The liturgy of the Greek church comprises three formulae: 
Ist. Of St. Unrysostom, used on ordinary occasions ; 2nd. That 
of St. Grefory, used every Wednesday and Friday in L^tit i 
and that of St. Basil, on the first day of the year and Go5ct 
Friday. 

During the holy week they seem to equal the Catholics in 
their partiality K)r processions, with effigies of Judas, ana 
fig^es of Christ on a bier, one female representing the Virgin, &o. 

We have next to consider the hierarchy of the Greek church| 
and we find that the power of the peitriarchs in still fdmosl 
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despotic, thongli it has been modified, and the church organiza- 
tion improved oy the exertions of some enlightened men. 

There are four patriarchs in the Greek church, at Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. The patriarch of 
Constantinople purchases his advancement from the Porte. 
But since the improvement above spoken of, a synod, formed 
of all the metropolitans and archbishops dwelling in the capital, 
was organized, composed of eight resident ecclesiastics, ana 
the archbishops of Ghalcedon and Darias, who were generally 
near the capital. This synod, with representatives from the 
nobility, citizens, &c., was invested with the right of electing 
the patriarch. Piscal matters were regulated oy committee, 
but the accounts laid before to koivov, the common assembly. 

The patriarch, in right of his office, is judge of all civil and 
criminal cases, as bishops in their respective dioceses. He is 
assisted by a particular synod, composed of ecclesiastics and 
laymen. This court is opened twice a week. The code of laws 
adopted is that of Justinian, and the judge can imprison or 
banish the convicted without being responsible. An extraor- 
dinary privilege is granted to this tribunal— when a Christian is 
under capital condemnation by tibe Porte, the guards of the 
patriarch may seize him, and save his life by sending him to 
the galleys. Such was the reputation of this court of justice 
before the Greek insurrection, that Turks and Jews preferred 
appealing to it in preference to their own. 

Besides these, there is a*synod, oomposed of the patriarch and 
metropolitans only, which possesses a Idnd of absolute authority, 
as well in ecclesiastical as in temporal matters. To this, all 
firmans of the Turkish government are directed. All affairs of 
the Greeks, in the last resort, are referred to this synod, and it 
frequently sends memorials to obtain firmans of the Porte to 
carry its decrees into execution. These firmans are founded on 
the recognised privileges of Christians, whether from assent, 
usages, reason, or justice, and the Porte never refuses. The 
patriarch is entitled archbishop of Constantinople or New 
xU>me, and cecumenic patriarch, and addressed as Most Holy 
and Despot. 

The Greek emperor used often to displace the patriarchs, 
fearing their gaining too much influence. The Turks adopted 
the practice in order to obtain presents at the new appointment ; 
but this was done by indirect means, and apparently with the 
sanction of the synod. The new patriarch is generally an old 
and feeble man. 

The patriarchal income is derived from various sources : fees 
for confirminc: testaments, or nominations to cure of souls; 
inheritance of property left by moi&s in his diocese ; fees for 
administration of justice, savouring of bribery ; presents from 
newly-appointed metropolitans, &c. ; douceurs ; acts of con- 
firmation ; first-fruits of every bicdioprio in the diocese ; and 
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pifts. His revenue altojarother is very considerable— spent on 
Eimsolf and others, or laid by. 

The income of the churcn is separate. It is derived from 
taxes on bishops — 100,000 piastres annually — and fees on their 
consecration. The bishops contract loans to this end, and pay 
off the debt by instalments ; and the synod, out of the revenue, 
pays the Porto a certain sum as a compensation for the tribute 
owed by each prelate to the sultan. 

The bishops are secured in their privileges and functions by 
a diiploma from the Porte. They are declared free in all relating 
to the exercise of the Greek religion, and in civil justice. No 
local authority can interfere with their rights. They pay no 
tux or duties on their incomes or rents. They are allowed a 
prison te confine delinquents. They are permitted to dress 
with a magnificence, and have a cortege, equal to tie grandeur 
of the Turkish empire ; and they can be called before no tribunal 
but the Divan. 

Under the Lower Empire, the number of prelates was unli- 
mited and uncertain ; tney are now restricted to one hundred 
and fifty, of whom sixty are suffragan bishops. 

The Greek ecclesiastics were deprived of their income by the 
Turks, and it was conferred on mosques, &c. ; and by this 
means, two-thirds of their revenues under the Lower Empire 
are now directed into this channel, and the bishops of the Greek 
church have no permanent property ; but the Ottoman govern- 
ment thought it necessary for tnem to support a certain dignity, 
and every family is obliged to pay an annual oapitetion tax of 
one-third of a Turkish piastre to the bishop. Every priest 
pays two ducats ; there are otlier fees, and contributions, and 
nandsome donations. ^ The bishops generally have enough to 
live respectably. This is far from the case in Russia, which is 
not so liberal to Christian ecclesiastics as Turkey. 

Every bishop in his diocese presides over a synod of laymen, 
and clerks, forming a tribunal for civil and crixdmial matters. 
In cities non-episcopal are tribunals, with vicars-general as 
presidente. Archbishops are styled despots: bishops, welU 
heloved of God, They are elected by the synod of Constan- 
tinople; the interference of the Turks used always to be ap- 
peased by a sum of money. 

TJnder the patriarch of Alexandria there are only three titular 
bishops. This prelate retains many titles, but little power. 
Most of the Christians or Copte in Egypt are itoman Catnolics. 
The patriarch of Antioch has no suffragan bishops, yet he 
assumes the title of pope and patriarch of the East. His chief 
income is derived from lloman Catholics, who are compelled, 
like those of Egypt, to pay a certain tribute ordered oy the 
Poii&e. This state of things is not worse than the Anglican 
church in Ireland. 
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The patriaroli of Jerusalem is nominated and elected by hit 
predecessor. He is addressed, among other titles, as pope and 
Dishop of Palestine. He has no revenue, but the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre supports him; fifteen titular bishops are at- 
tached to its monastery. His synod participates in the hick 
respect paid to Uie sacred places. It is well to add, that tht 
quarrels of the Greeks at the holy nlaces have extended beyond 
tne holy fire lighted at Easter, ana lutve neaily eaused a oon- 
iUjBTalion in Europe. 

The present dress of the Greek clergv is a black crape vefl. 
thrown over a plain black cap ; but me patriarchs, on atatq 
occasions, wear splendid pelisses. The ealoyers, or monks, 
dress in white. 

The revenues of some of the monasteries were ^ven by the 
Turks to tiie dervishes (or tekes), but many remain verr rich. 
The convents of the Greeks are few in number, and under the 

Sktriarchs and bishops. The most remarkable are those on 
ount Atiios— ^enty-three in number. The rules qf these con- 
vents are very rigorous. Lar^ pieces of the true cross are 
found there, in one of which is the nail which fastened the 
hand or fbot of Christ. The discipline is so ri^d, that the 
females of all ^nimftlg are excluded. The eodesiastics never 
eat meat, though they procure it for strangers. 

Several other convents, in singular ppdtionB, are found in tihe 
Tale of Peneus, in Thessaly, and were ^i^ited by Dr. Holland <m*4 
Mr. Curzon— Meteora, in Koumelia, b the most noted of these. 
The monastery of Mount Sinai has Icnog been respected ItJ^ 
Turks, on account of the blameless lives of the monks. That 
of the Holy Sepulchre, at Jerusalem, is said to contain immense 
treasures. It is not probable that Russian honesty would have 
left it so long untouched. The amount is never known^ not 
even to the patriarch. The grand treasurer, the sole depositary 
of the secret, is a simple canon. He selects a successor amon^ 
the most taciturn and faithful of the brethren, to whom, at 
dyinfr, he confides the secret. 

With regard to the moral character of the Greek clersy* we 
shall TO to the best authorities for our judarment. Lord Bvroii 

S!f ote B, canto 2, of" Childe Harold") savs : " Indeed, a more aoan- 
oned race of miscreants cannot exist tfian the lower orders of the 
Greek clergy." History accounts for this. The deepest thinkers 
and the closest observers agree in proolaiminsr that the Greek 
church wa» the ofl&pring and the nursery^ of Greek sophistry ; 
and that, in modem timts, it has pre-eminently succ^ided m 
6u£x»ting the spirituality of Christianity under the weight cf 
mechanical and materialistic worship.* The contan:us in- 
fluence of a voluptuous and eflfeminate court infected the most 
venerable ornaments cf the patriarchal chidr at ConstantiDople. 

* Hierdcr^ Id«cii, toL a. pp. SS7. 33S. 
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The magnifioent position of this metropolis, rendering it a vast 
emporium of Western and Eastern trade, and a centre of luxury, 
together with the levity of the Greek onaracter, contributed t(| 
foster tl^e corruption oi the people, prelates, priests, and govem- 
ment of the Lower Empire. The grandeur of heroic and das- 
sical tliought and art departed before the inroads of the monbi 
and of the circus ; and with the glorious sky of Greece above 
their heads, and the masterpieces of Greek art and literature 
before their eyes and in their hands, they groped about in the 
dusk of barbarism, and sat enchained in the darkness of super- 
jtition. 

Justly has it been remarked, that the new Platonic philosophy 
was the parent of barren and absurd controversies, and that oup 
of Greek sophistry emanated the chief scourges of the church. 
Ko language but the Greek would at that time have admitted 
the endless metaphvsical Quibbles of the fathers, which have 
never been emulated, save oy Brahminical sages and the tome9 
of German professors. Not one discovery, principle, or new 
truth has shed its lustre on the barren controversies of the 
Greek church, or conferred honour on their authors ; nor would 
tho whole of the polemics of that age, directed against the 
Arians, Photinians, Macedonians, l^estorians, Eutychions, 
Monophysites, Tritheists, Monothelites, &c., be a loss to Chris- 
tendom if stricken out of ecclesiastioal historv. In fact, it haa 
been necessary to lose sight of them, and snake them off, in 
order to recover the purity of the waters of life. Unhappily, 
these idle or sinful disputes iill the contents of some ages of 
ecclesiastical history, and infected the more manly and practical 
ephere of Western Europe. They have led to streams of blood, 
and to tho imprisonment, banishment, disgrace, and death ox 
multitudes or honest and honourable men at the hands of 
miscreants. Hence the persecutions against the Arians, Catha- 
rians, Albigenses, Waldenses, whom orthodoxy has visited with 
^e and sword for a departure from unintelligible dogmas or on 
unchristian discipline. Hence, in short, for centuries the 
Christian church became a true church militant against its 
own children. Perhaps there is not a more dreary field in lite- 
ratpe than the history of Christian polemics and persecutions, 
which had robbed humanity of its unaerstandin^, the Scriptures 
of their true meaning, civil government of its prmciples, to such 
an extent, that we are indebted in a great measure for their ^ 
restoration to Saracens and Mussulmans. 

The excess of the monastic spirit, with all its abuses, is to be 
traced chiefly to the Greek church and to Egjrpt; and tiiouffh 
we can fully sympathize in the solitary and retired tastes of tho 
primitive Christians, tho abuses of a lazy and arrogant monastio 
system have left fatal and unmistakeable traces in the history 
of the Lower Empire. 

At length, a semi-Jewish monastio religiou was made the 
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basis of a Byzantine Christian empire, and ended in confound- 
ing tiie true relation between cnmes and punishments, duty 
and interest, and eventually the very orders of the state. The 
priestly order did not form a special branch of the bodv corpo- 
rate, as in Eome, but became an order of monks and oeggars, 
the slaves of the emperors, and the jailors of the nation's reason 
and conscience. They became a burthen to the other classes. 
Constantine, with some ^ood, did much evil to Christendom and 
the empire. The imperial will became law in the state, and by 
introducing the example of servile subordination of Christian 
prelates to secular emperors, he paved the way for the most 
S:rinding despotism. Hence resulted the crimes and cruelties of 
the disgraceral Byzantine history ; hence the incense lavished 
on the most criminal Christian emperors by a slavish priest- 
hood ; hence resulted the tmhallowed alliance, and confounding 
of spiritual and temporal things, heretics and orthodox, bar- 
barians and Bomans, generals and eunuchs, women and priests, 
patriarchs and emperors, in a grievous disorder. The empire 
had lost its nrinciple; the tottering ship its rudder. What 
would the old Romans— Sextus, Cato, Cicero, Brutus, Titus, 
and the Antonini— have said of this new Rome ? 

The eloquence that flourished under this imperial Christian 
Some had no resemblance to the orations of the Bema and tibe 
Forum. Though the treasures of Greek art were in their hands 
and tongue, they awoke no responsive echoes in these monkish 
breasts. Byzantium did not produce one work to rank near the 
Memorabilia, or the Histories of Athens and Baise. It is true 
that her orators were holy patriarchs, bishops, and priests; but 
of what did they speak? They were to explain the refined 
doctrines of an enlightened reformer to a crowd of unruly, 
corrupt, and sensual men. But ele^nt essays and critical 
homines were out of place here ; and it would have been more 
appropriiite to have directed cutting philippics at the scandals 
of the court, the cabals of the bishops, heretics, and monks, or 
at the coarse sensuality of theatres and games, and the effemi- 
nate luxuries of the palace. But the lips of the court orators 
were sealed. A Chrysostom was emasculated by the influence 
of a corrupt court, and when he dared to oppose the tide of 
iniquity, was swept away as a victim of a priestly cabal. And 
the most distressing result was, that the ministers of the Gospel 
were generally paralyzed or silenced in their holy vocation by 
impenal thunder, and not unfrequently melted into hypo- 
critical tools of the crown. This is a running commentary on 
the present state of the Russian church. 

On a survey of this disgraceful empire and degraded church, 
we haQ with pleasure the arrival of the Turks, and do not 
regret to see these hoary sinners expire in a healthier and 
manlier atmosphere. The Greek empire had long before been 
a prey to sundry and savage invaders. Alaric had plundered 
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Greece in the fifth century. Ho had hccn followed hy Bid- 
garians and Slavonians; and tho most faithful strvants of 
Byzantium received no reward but havintr their eyus put out 
their ears and nose cut oft', or beinjr buried alive. For crui'ltj 
and sensuidity, mutinies and perfidy, roijrned supremo on thu 
throne, all under the cloak of Christian orthodoxy. Its history 
full of lingering death, is a fearful example of all govtrnmentl 
headed by eunuchs, pimps, and women, notwithstanding tho 
pride of the purple and ox wealth, and notwithstanding tht 
Darbaric splendour of bastard art and science. 

And now it lies in ruins; the Greeks, once the wittiest ])(oplo 
on earth, are become the most contemptible, deceptive, ignorant, 
'BuperstitiouB, wretched slaves of spies and of monks ; scarcely 
can they be ever capable of again exhibiting a spark of Grecian 
spirit. Thus finished the first and most splendid titate-Chris- 
tianity ; and a great philosopher and poet has well and wisely 
said,—" May it never appear again.' Yet the one aim of 
Russia is to restore the Greek empire^ of which it represents 
itself as the legitimate descendant. It is questionable if such a 
restoration would benefit the world. 

Of the forms and spirit of the present Ghreek church. Dr. Hol- 
land gives us the following description : — 

"In the Greek worship, yet more than in the Catholic, thero 
is an accumulation of trining details and exterior observances, 
on the general influence of which it would bo needless now to 
speak, but which often oftcnd the judj^ent by their frivolity, 
or by their connexion with the superstitions of antecedent ages. 
The Greek church, deriving its character from an age when 
reliffion was alike subservient to the ignorance of bigotry and 
to the selfish purposes of a corrupt and declining monarchy, has 
retained its pompous minuteness of ritual." 

As to the general treatment of women, the resemblance be- 
tween the Orientals and the Greeks and (it may, perhaps, bo 
added) the llomans, is too striking to escape observation. Tho 
ladies of Athens were as rigorously confined, and were as re- 
served in their ipanners^ as those of a Turkish harem. ** Usages 
are independent of latitude and longitude." A pliirality of 
wives is allowed among the Kamschatdales, and there is no less 
sensuality in their frozen huts than in the narems of the Turks. 
In Thibet, and some cold countries of Asia, a wife is permitted 
to have several husbands. Neither Carpin, llubruquis, nor 
other early travellers amongst the Oriental Tartars, advert to 
any seclusion of theii females, although tliey notice the plurality 
and the buying of their wives. We learn, however, that tho 
delicacjr of never speaking of their females is ascribed in a 
much higher degree to the Turkish nations than to tlio other 
Orientals. 

Miss Pardee says that a comparison between the domestic 
happiness of Turkisli and Christian females is to the advantage 

X 
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of the fonner. Mr. Hobhonse informs us, that whether we tarn 
to call their seclusioii barbarous or not, the pity bestowed upon 
the Turkish women may well be spared. Lady M. W. Mon- 
tagrue, who had the best means of forminj^ a judgrment, has 
given an enviable picture of Uieir domestic life; this opinion i4 
an eye-witness ana a lady, before the reforms, is ooniurmed by 
Miss Pardee after them. 

Mr. Hobhouse observes, further, — " The Greeks have, in manf 
instanoes, shown a desperate frenzy in distress, and a san^in^ry 
ferocity in prosperity, but are certainly not at all notonoua utf 
that cool, determined courage, which is necessary for the accom- 
plishment of any great action. They are light, inccmstant, ani 
treacherous; exceedingly subtle in their dealings, and remarks 
able for a total ignorance of the proprietv of adhering to truth* 
It seems an odd sort of praise, but it has been bestowed upon thft 
Greeks by Mr. Eton, the apologist of Catherine II. of Russia, thai 
ttiey cannot tell the same story twice, without varjdng the em- 
belushments of circumstances and diction. Their situation may 
account for these defects," says Mr. Hobhouse ; ** but since thesfl^ 
words were written they are free, and yet the same false, eapii- 
eious, crafty race as ever. When Mohammed the Great overran 
the whole of Greece, he said he had found a ^rreat many sktvet^. 
but only one man; and, according to the notions of men eiiter- 
tained by that conqueror, it is probable he would not, were ha 
now alive, make a more favourable report of tke present race/' 

The opinion of Mr. Hobhouse relative to the disparity in the 
condition of the sexes, and the slavery of woman in Greece, ii 
eorroborated by Br. Holland, who observes: '*Even in the 
ancient times of the country the disparity appears to have exr 
isted ;" adding, *' that the usage oi the Greek ladies at Joan* 
nina, with respect to public appearance, approaches in acmi^ 
degree to that of the Turks." 

V elara, an eminent Greek of Joannina, said to Dr. HoUandi 
of the modem Greeks: "They are a people with whom self-* 
interest has the first place, refigion the second." 

Mr. Hobhouse describes the tolerance of the Eastern church 
in the following terms: "Pranks are thought by them to 
possess a preternatural, but by no means an enviable, degree of 
knowledge, communicated to them by the Evil principle, theiir 
master and ffuide. The abhorrence of the Pranks which the 
division of the churches and the conduct of tiie latins created 
in the bosom of the Greeks, is still in some measure preserved 
by the spirit of bigotry ; and the mass of the people do not fancy 
that there are in the world any true Christians eacoept them* 
selves and the Kussians." 

The clergy enjoy a most unbounded influence over their flock* 
and it is painful to see the saoriflces which the meagre, half^ 
starved peasants make to the priests. We have already seen 
ilmt tbo Mussulmans have no priests or impositions. 
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SaoK aro the woTthiofl whom Nicholas of Russia assumes the 
riglit of protcctinff, though tho Greok church and the Ru8so« 
Gi^eck church are two essontiollv distinct confessions ; tho latter 
having become a heretical body^ b3r divers scandalous occur- 
rences recorded in Russian eoolesiastioal history, as will appear 
in the sequel. 

Wo shall here introduce the views of an intelligent thinker 
and traveller, in 1810, on the restoration of a Greek, and the < 
dismemberment of the Ottoman, empire. 

It cannot, perhaps, be justly determined that the OttomuK. 
empire in the Levant is now to. be called an usurpation ; and . 
that the Ghreeks, when in revolt, are therefore to be regarded, , 
not as rebels, but as patriots fighting for the recovery of their * 
birthright. If the grand seignor cannot establish a claim tO' 
tbn tbroE© of Constfliitinoplu^ I know not of any &ovi;mKii in. 
Europe whose title will bear an examination* The sinicrularitf 
of two tiotiona liviiiR- on the aame iipot, and of tho oonque]:^^' 
having- heen kept so entirely distinct from the oonquorora, pre- ^ 
BerveH the original injustioe of the subject fresh before our eyes. , 
Were it not for this oiroumstance, neither the importance nor' 
liie character of the Greeks is suoh aa to awaken the political or- 
moral byrniuithi< j^ of the nations of Christendom* The oountry*' 
oaileJ '\ nrk< V in l^^nrope ha^ received flUoK a perpetual suooeBi^' 
mon of iuvadtr.s and settlers, that it would be impossible to fix*, 
upon those in whom tho right of pos^ssion might be justly 
vested* A great proiJortion of those who are oomprdiended - 
under the term Itomaioi (Po/iaiot). or Christian» of the Gteelc . 
ohuroh, and amongst whom would be foxmd the chief supporterw- 
of an insurrection, are oertainly of a miJt^d or i pin. Hpnmg from' 
Boyt]iiiin colonistH. Suoh are the Al banians, tho Maniet^s, the- 
Macedonian, Bulgarian, and "VVallaehian Greeks. And yet the^j 
whole nation — including, I presume, those Ghriistians — has been ^ 
oomputed only at two nmlioUB and a halt\ of oil a^H and sexes ^ : 
and, consequently, there is no part of continental Qreeoe to whioav. 
a body of Turks might not be instantly brought, sufficient to^* 
^nell any revolt; the Mahommedans of Albania alene are equals 
:o the task, and on a risinjf of tho Giaours, would leave all pci- ^ 
vate dissension to accomplish such a work; The Greeks taken i 
collectively, cannot in fact bo so properly called an individual 1 
people, as a religious sect, disscntinfj^ from the established church i 
of the Ottoman empire. Our authority goes on to say, that with- - 
out tho support of a great power, the Greeks could never success- • 
fully rebel. This is less than the truth, for but for the folly of- 
Franco and England at Navarino, Greece, supported by Kussia,. . 
could not have renounced her allegiance, an act which has been. . 
greatly to her injury and that of Europe. The foregoing remark»M 
are all borne out by other eminent travellers, who have found : 
a mixed population of Slavonians, Wallachians, Albanians, andLi 
12 




i.T-lj^l-i.- ii. lZ :.^lt^ ..: C-r----... ii-L-'.-llrr .-.tdcc^ tLc llui-fea, 

A TT.tZ-: iTLv^^--. Trh: 2::T.-r l.sc* lz. rTpjrnndtT of exag- 
pp^- r^f lii-. dtJ-.-c^ o: lit T'cks^ snl t.:— lL£.tii:r i£tr "vioes of 
ti*i 'llrisdixi. it ijr^ed Zi litiLr: liis iovmorsJ cnaraoter «f kw 

: crrcL. tbf thsraiier of the preseni 

tbt eifias::: sail oc Arnct Thncydides says, 

I & cr-.^: TJEr: of Grerse, rvvt it ri< clt. va* isj from bemg 
criiizfe'd. If Futr vas uir i-anuitiai. uf Greest it ii-jr best days, 
Leiart iier eiiilircr. "r.nr avieriarLted^ Vv tr adzLixtnre of bo 
TLLJLT irivriDT rac^s. vt lear ibj;: uiv-r* art cenain Ticioiis 
iei*'-tricir? iL tht charapTer o: uit Grtvi? clifii.-iili to eradicate." 

l»r*^ii o: bsrcndart ET|Th.ar Ti bt "pi-rrr. truted there "with an 
mdaciTT inipiirLlI-jleL azi£ sc sTsU':ii:atiu that a ^traziger ixdght 
eaatiudt: taer vert earned ol "wiir ihe coimiTaiice of the 
antharities. 

Amnnr the loziir cazalariie of Limses .'in the Greek church) 
there i£ uazie procactive (£. mar: iatal rei^'.is u the weU-henig: 
of Eodeiy, than the corfessiGxi&I. Ecaalhr ot^c to eensnre is 
the avowed traSic carried an by tht c-j'eri:iT in the sale of 
iLbsoiixdazi. Eveiy crizae has its prii^ Iram' murder down to- 
petrr iarceny, rismp in prqpardra: to thi rank and wealth of 
the cifiender." Irivcrct is a dreadful sotnw of carruptian. 

Aedn, the gross ipnoranw of ihi inierior ciorcr. not only in 
theoiosT, bui in the comnKm radimt-nts o: cSncation, tiie 
dissciiutt hahits of too manr of tht hifrhcr eedesiastics, and 
thr iniJBonoas practices cirried on in the monasteries, have 
become hoasehuld words ihroaphour Gret'Ct.. But what doe» 
this signify to a class who haiil the power of conicssing' and 
absolving each other; and who. act as they wiU. appear imma- 
calau in the opinion ot the- icnorant multitude. The fanatia 
hatred oi the iJUowers of the <.»rie-ntiil chun»h acainst the Koman 
Cathulies and tht poor Jews, txeerds ail bomilis. IVThaps the 
reader may be disposed to think that tiic snirit of Chris.nanity 
is uiten iound rather with the practiser of Islam, tbn-n with the 
proiesaor oi the Cross. 

The "Edinburph Review," avowedly partial to Bnssia, 
iniiiTitnTnB that the modem Greeks arc a noble race, who oueht 
to ahsarh the C>ttaman empire in Europe ; but he allows that 
the Oiristian popalatians in Europe nave no intjintion of 
ehanjring one oppressive form of irovemment for ancitlier or 
Imkcy ior Hu^ssia. Tet Turkev couals France in toleraiec, 
and would be ashamed of Jewish disalnlmes. 

•• It is a comman error,*' continues this ^c^-icwcr, " to su-mwifie 
that the analogy which exists betwoc^n tht- cbunb oi lUssia 
and the cliuruha of the East, is a powerful bond b. tweer tht^ 
cgmm iuutits and, the Hussian crown. Tlu- emptror uf iiuisia 
*i--^w jn Qlamimg the protectorate of the Grovk subjoctrof 
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the Porte, as a right duo to tho ancient solicitudo of the Czars 
for the whole Lastern church, attempted to give weight to 
this delusion. But nothing can be farther from the truth. 
The strongest characteristic of the Eastern churches is their 
national spirit, in which they resemble our own ; but they differ 
from the cnurch of England Dy the entire independence of their 
ecclesiastical authority as exercised by the patriarchs and 
synods of Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria, 
to which must now be added the synod of Athens. These 
churches assert, and have ever asserted, from the days of the 
seven iirst oecumenic councils, their equal and independent 
rights ; but on that ground, much more than on the narrow 
question of doctrinal difference, they denied the supremacy of 
Rome ; and to this hour their detestation of the papacy is as 
bitter as it has been in any former period. Does any one suppose 
that a clergy or a people who resist to the death the supremacy 
of Rome, will accept the supremacy of the synod of St. Peters- 
burgh ? or, that a cnurch boasting of independent government by 
its patriarchs from apostolic times, and even through the dark 
ages of Turkish bondage, will acknowledge the emperor of 
Russia to be its head, or submit to the Erastian condition of 
the Russian establishment? Throughout the Eastern popu- 
lations, both Slavonian and Greek, these religious elements have 
undoubtedly enormous power. These, far more than in Western 
Europe, are likely to oecome the guiding principle of /preat 
political events. But, dear as the churches are to the faith of 
the people, they are not less dear as the symbols of national 
independence ; and from that point of view, neither Greeks nor 
Slavonians are more ready to merge their apostolio confession in 
the ecclesiastical ordinances of St. Petersburgh or Moscow, 
which they justly regard as churches of inferior rank and 
antiquity, than they would be to place themselves under the 
control of the Russian police, or the dreadful conscription of 
the Russian army. On the contrary, if these countries were 
emancipated from the Turk, and in possession of a free church 
and a free constitution, it is probable that their independence 
woiild be as zealously defended against Russian supremacy, as 
against the iusidious aggressions of Rome. The church of ihe 
East has, at all times, repudiated the subjection of her liberties 
to foreign authority ; and whilst Rome centralized the Western 
world, she lost her control over the oldest churches of Christen- 
dom. The discipline of the Latin church is a formidable 
weapon in the hands of those powers which have sought to crush 
the traditions of national freedom. But the Greek churches 
have, on the contrary, successfully defied every form of central 
authority which has been directed against them; and when 
every otiier species of independence was lost, the church still 
preserved the existence of the nation.'' 
Mr. Urquhart, on the " Progress of Russia," says that Iti&an. 
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illiuiQn to think that the Christiaiui of Turkey axe GiedEi, ud 
4X)xifleqiientl7 that they are united against the MnisnlnuuEL role. 
"Hhej amount to about 13,000,000» the Greeka not ezoeeding 
1,000,000, and the half of them not a located popalAtion, bn 
^anffers, dispersed throughout the different atiak Unlbrtii- 
mately, the Turks like them and confide in them (one of themii 
^etuaily ambassador in London), but eyenr other race hates and 
•despises them. The Wallachians and MoldayiaiiB amount la 
4^600,000 ; the Bulgarians, the descendants of the Tartan of the 
Tolga, to 4,600,000 — some of these are Mudsulnums ; the Boe- 
3ian8, including the Serbians and nivrians, to 3,000,000— «f 
these, 1,000,000 are Mussulmans, and aoout 600,000 Roman Ga- 
Iholics; the AlbaTiians to 1,600,000— half of them Christians of 
the Eastern church, half of them Mussulmans. It mil thus be 
.-tten that the Ghreeks have no standing at all in Enropeaa 
Turkey, saye that whidi thev derive from the Turks. Om^ 
third 01 the Mussulmans are allied in blood to the Russiana, and 
• jjjbree-fourths of the Christians, south of the Danube, to the 
Turks. All these poDulations have accepted the Turks as 
aasters ; not one oi tnem would endure lor a moment the 
•apremaey of any of the others. If you had not the Turks, yoa 
ivoiild require to invent th^m, unless you widi to see £urc^>eaa 
Turkey a chaos of bloodshed, not ioi the wretched inhabitaiKts 
4done, out for Europe ; and when so exhausted, to be annexed 
to Russia^ transferrins to her a position whid^ in her hands* 
must command the globe. That this statement is not munk 
OYerdrawn appears from other writers who have travelled tiiero^ 
.and who are more friendly to Russia. In the pages of SpenoeF, 
Cyprien Robert, the author of " Frontier Lands^*' &o., the foaaur 
will see the curious wa^jr in which Russian agents have played 
oft- Catholic bigotry against Greek intolerance; and stimulated 
Slavonian MoKammedans to cut down Slavonian Christians, fxt 
the greater glory of Gk)d. 

** A lie," says Mr. Urquhart, " has been placed on the lips oi 
Surope in the word Russo-Qrcek church. The one is a form 
of revealed religion, the other is the worship of a man. In the 
official church of Russia, the czar Is 'vicegerent of God npon- 
earth,' and' as such is the object o£faUk and worship, Ths^ 
disease that pre^ on tiie vitals of the Russian empire is reli-* 
0toiis cUssent, ori^[inatixi^ in this sacrilege. The Nonconformista: 
maintain the origmal futh, such as it was when the Russiaiv 
ohurch was in communion with that of Constantinople. The) 
only name they give to themselves is that of ' old believers,* 
in Russian, Starotweritae ; they are, therefore, identified with tihe 
t^relve or thirteen millions of Christian subjects of the Porte in- 
Europe; they are the objects of the most bitter persecutions on 
the part of the Russian government, and the familiar term they 
apply to the emperor is 'Antichrist.' The recent movement 
towaids indepeauieuooe of the Malo-Rossians, amounting tQ 
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about ten millions, is principally attributable to this sohism and 
persecution. Were there no Mussulmans in Europe, and Russia 
&eo to extend her dominion to the Ionian Sea, we should find 
her, if she attemi)ted it, at once engraged in the most furious of 
religious wars, with populations, old subjects and new, amount 
ing to twenty millions. 

'' The change in Russia Proper has required five centuries and 
ft quarter, for it began in tile year 1830. Fifteen generations of 
Muscovites have gone to their graves in the course of its com- 
pletion. They were inclined to submit, in the hope that the 
concentration of all power in the hands of the czar would facili- 
tate the subjugation of others. The Christian subjects of 
Turkey, bom and bred under the habits of Mussulman tolera- 
tion, filled with l^e most extravagant ambition by Muscovite 
art, will not resign in a single hour every political right and 
©very conscientious conviction, and that, too, in the hour of 
triumph, and for the subjugation of themselves. The Turks, if 
they had never stra^red beyond their pasturages of Broussa, 
would, on such a contingency, be called in by the Christians for 
the protection of their church and faith. Such an event, no 
doubt, would be surprising, but it would not be new; the 
ablest polemical writer among the Ghreeks of the present age has 
explained, in the very words I have used, the fail of Constanti- 
nople in 1453. Since the year 1846, the sultan has become the 
immediate protector of the Staroweritse, by having secured for 
them the apostolic succession of their pnesthooo^ after that 
priesthood was seized by Russia, formed into regiments, and 
eent to die of ague in Lankeran, on the Caspian : he would 
stand in the same relation of protector to his actual Greek sub<* 
jects from the moment that he was driven into Asia by Russian 
arms. Such being the position of Russia with regard to the 
Christians of Turkey, her object, in a joint intervention of the 
powers, is evident ; she could never have moved them to pro^ 

Sose such an intervention, but (as in 1826, when the Greeks 
eclared they would rather perish than nllow of her iutorfcrcnce) 
she terriiies the powers by a threap to aul ;|Ione ; and then they 
rush forward to 3deld to her their support, on the pretext of 
dogging her action t Then she can use the sultan to establish 
her supremacy ov» the Oriental church, whilst she uses it to 
break down the authcMity of the sultan. From the moment 
that a common interference is established, any quarrel in the 
eta^ets can bring down her squadrons to Constantinople. The 
only danger is from Russian interference ; the onlv course for 
Europe to take is to prevent it. The only course wnich Europo 
does take is to sanction it by co-operating in it, giving to 
her their power for effecting it. 

** To prepare for her possession, she has to raise a religious per- 
secution between Mussulmans and Christians, bringing in Eng- 
laad and Franco toottook Turkey i she miut engage Austria in 
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a war of extermination with the Slaf onio population of that 
empire and of Turkey, who profess the Greek creed, and she will 
prooably end by bringing about a quarrel between England 
and France^ and in giving Austria so much trouble at homcL 
that she will be unable to interfere in the defence of Turkey and 
the Danube. The final result of all this manoeuvring will beu 
that the whole of Eastern Europe, including Turkey and 
Austria, will fall into the hands of Kussia." 

Of the Greeks, Miss Pardee informs us, that the tokrance of 
the sultan's government has granted them a magistracy and an 
ecclesiastical power as distmct as though they were a free 
people, and the .denizens of a free country. They are anything 
but safe counsellors or firm friends. Dissimulation is the at- 
mosphere in which they live, jealousy is the food on which 
they prey ; and while they are urging on the chariot of their 
own fortunes, they are sure to have some luckless rival impaled 
upon ona of the spokes of its uncertain wheel. Each is to be 
had at a price. Gifted with subtlety, energy of character, and 
that keenness of perception and quickness of intellect for which 
they are remarkable, the Greeks would be dangerous, if not 
fatal, enemies to their Moslem masters, had they not, like 
Achilles, one vulnerable point — ^they are not true even to each 
other. They are too egotistical to be dangerous. 

Mr. Urqunart goes so far as to say, that the oppression of the 
Greeks under Turkey has purified their character. They had 
lost the spirit of enterprize and the love of commerce, and also 
the taste for literature, amder the Lower Empire ; and now they 
carry on both most actively. The Eayas owe their municipal 
privileges to the Turks. Under the Lower Empire, they suf- 
fered fcadful political depravity and despotism. These state- 
ments of Mr. Urquhart are singularly substantiated by Dr. 
Holland, who wrote fifteen years before, and who describes the 
population of Amphilocia, near the vale of Tempo, almost 
exclusively Greek, as highly industrious, commercial, and ma- 
nufacturing, and as remarkable for their literary taste and 
attainments. These^Amphilocians enjoyed a comparative ex- 
emption from the evils of slavery, while their countrymen of 
Larissa suffered perpetual oppression. Theselocal differences of 
condition were frequent in Turkey. Where the population is 
wholly Greek, there was a still farther exemption from the direct 
evils of personal oppression ; the indolence and uniformity of 
the Turkish character affording a local limitation of its effects, 
and counteracting, in some degree, the influence of power. 

Many circumstances tend to prove that a more oig^oted and 
seditious spirit would speedily display itself, and disturb tlie 
state, if the tolerant and nuld rule of the GDurks was displaced. 

The disgraceful dissensions which exist in the Greek and 
Greek-Catholic communities, tend greatly to alienate their flocks 
from a system of chmch government which gives scope to irre« 
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gularitios, so utterly at yarionoe with the oommonest principles 
of decency and decorum. 

The Greek Catholic bishop in Beyrut was lately violently 
assaulted at the altar by the archbishop's party, while in the 
act of performing the sacred duties of his office, his robes torn 
from his back, and he himself ignominiously, driven into the 
streets ; while the scene of strife and contention was only put 
an end to by the interference of the Turkish police. The contest 
for the vacant bishopric of the Greek church lately excited tho 
most violent animosities in the Lebanon, bribery and intrigue 
were resorted to by the candidates, and, in the end, they were 
both summarily removed by the higher authorities, and sent 
to fitamboul. 

It will be seen by a vizirtEil letter^ that tho Porte ia doter- 
dincd to maintain the toleration it has proraiaodi despito oil the 
outcry and fanatioiam of the Itomish and Greek churclies. 

T{j this dayi indeed, there are Arab a in the Homun of the 
Greek perauaaion; mixed aa they Ltre with the Druses, and 
under the feudal donunion of the Druae sheiks, they naturaOy 
live with them on a footinjr of perfect harmony and mendHliip ; 
and in the late civil war between tlie DruseB and Maronitea, 
joined cordially with the former. A spirit of sectarian ammoiiit^ 
entered lar^dy into their fcelinp on that ooi^asion, for such is 
the infatuftted bipotry of tho Moron ite priests, that they tell 
their peoplo that of the two sins, attending prayerij in tho 
Mohammedan mosque would be more pardonable tlian taking 
part in the service of the Chreek church.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE AEMENIAN CHTJECH, ITS DOCTEINB AND DISCTPIINB. 
MOBAL CHAKACTEB AND MANNEB8 OP THE AEMENIANS BE- 
POBE AND SINCE THE BEFOKMS. GENEBAL SKETCH OP THE 
OTHEB SECTS AND BACES OP TITBKEY — NESTOBIANS, BUl- 
GABIANS, ALBANIANS, ETC. 

We have still to consider the leading features of the Armenian 
church, which, by its sublime spirituality, is pre-eminently en- 
titled to increase the respect of the Turks for Christianity. It 
IS divided into two branches, the orthodox and the catholic; 
let us consider the former. 

"All the world knows," says M. Toumefort, "that the 

Armenians are Christians, and that they would be very good 

Olmstians were it not for the schism which separates them from 

us. "It seems, says Mr. Hobhouse, "that their principal 

• Ck>lonel ChurobiU's Koont Lebanon, toL U 
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heresy oonaisfai in some misandentanding of the hypostatto 
union, a sneaking attachment to the Eutyohian doctors, Dioscerea 
and Barsuma. and an avowed ezoommunication of the cooncil 
of Ghaloedon; in a belief of the lesser gospels ; of the doctrine 
of Origen relative to the creation of souls at the beginning of 
the wond ; of the ndlleniiun ; and, lastly, in a denial of purgatory 
and a present paradise." 

The practical errors of their church are, a scandalous parti- 
dpation of the communion by infants, an abpminable adoration 
of the elements before consecration, a sacrilegious use of con« 
fession, the absurd administration of extreme unction to the 
dead, and, for the most part, only to priests, and an cnrdination 
of persons unprepared for the sacred office. But neither these 
theological vices, nor the adoption of many Greek and Jewish 
ceremonies, nor the quarrels of the patriarchs of Etchmiann 
and Jerusalem for the monopoly of the chrism (or holy oil)* can 
be so revolting to a Protestant Englishman as the dogma that 
comprehends all virtue, practical and religious, in a stnct 
littention to the duty of abstinence. 

The bishops eat flesh and flsh but four times a year; the 
archbishops abstain from both altogether; and as the ecdesiastical 
lionours and fasting augment in equal proportions, it may be 
expected^ as Hr. Toumefort observes, that the patriarchs must 
almost die of hunger. 

The heretical branch united with tiie Oatholics in 1320. A 
Catholic bishophas been established at Raosivan, and another 
at Caminieo. The hatred subsisting between the two sects may 
be easily conceived; it frequently breaks out in violence and 
persecution. A late patriarch punished a convert from his 
church to the Catholics with 600 olows on the soles of his feet ; 
a sentence which he was enabled to inflict, as the holder of the 
dignity is invested with entire authority (except of life and 
death) over aU Armenians. Neither bribery nor intrigues are 
spaTcd to obtain such power, notwithstanding the accompanying 
obligation of abstinence ; and there have been instances of two 
rival patriarchs enjoying, or rather dividing, the office between 
them. 

Speaking of the Armenians, Dr. Walsh says, that " as they 

* This aflkir of the holy oil ii abont as edifying as the holf kejrs that 
H^re made the pretext of the present bloodshed in the East by Bns^ 
I'ormerly, the oil coald only be manufkctored by the patriarch of Etchrai- 
adzin. Jacob, a bishop of Jerusalem, got himself appointed pattiaroh of 
Jerusalem by the grand vizir, about 1660, and commenced making the 
tdirism also. ** Ydlk k st^et d'un grand schism^ parmi eux V* The patri- 
archs mutually excommunicate each other. He of the three chorohea 
©arries on an action at the Porte against his apostolic brother of Jeru- 
salem. The Turks, who are too clever to settle the dispute, leave tbm 
litigants to pay costs; mermwhile, each of them retails his oil to the best 
aflUg ijZ«a/V.— Tpumelbrt, Lett. 99, 
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are mrexe in tbeir diBoipline, so are they rigid in ihsAi 
oootrine." 

Hiis churoli origrinated with Eutyohes, superior of a conrcnt 
^t coloyers at ConBtantinople, who opposed Nestorius. Ho ran 
into lire opposite extreme, and aim*inod there woh but onu 
nature in Christ, that his human was altogether abHorbod in 
his divine nature, and that his humanity was a mure external 
-appeoranoe. Persecuted like the Nestoriaos, thev retired to the 
jEAst, and disseminated their opinions especially among the 
Armenians, near the source of the Tigris and Euphrates. The 
opinions of Eutyches are still held, with some modifications, by 
|iil Armenians of the primitive church. The Turks brought an 
important colony of these people to Constantinople, where, in 
1832, they amoulited to 240,000, from the Euxine to the Sea of 
Marmora; in 1853, to 200,000. Of these, 6000 were Komon- 
oatholio Armenians. 

The Armenians were first converted to Christianity by St. 
Chregory of Naaianzum. a town of Cappadocia, who, in the reign 
of Theodosius, was made x)atriaroh oi Constantinople. He pre- 
ferred, however, to be a missionary, and preached the Gospel in 
Armenia. At his death he was canonized as the patron saint of 
^e nation, imder the name of Sarp-lov-Savorion, or the Holy 

giuminatort they still reverence him highly, commencing 
eir era fix)m his death, in 661 after Christ, a.d. 1854 corre- 
sponds to 1803 of their era. After his death they adopted the 
<^nnions of Eutyches. 

At the time of the Turkish invasion, Armenia contained 3t)0 
MUrches, but their number was much reduced by the inroads of 
those barbarian conquerors. They admit of infant baptism, 
but insist on the necessity of total immersion. They also use 
the chrism, or anointing with oil, at the end of the ceremony. 
trhe sacrament, called surpusnim, is administered in a peculiar 
manner, on Sundays and festivals. They use unleavened bread, 

fid both elements ore given at once, the bread steeped in wine, 
r. Walsh was informed, by on eminent Armenian, that they 
dnot believe in a change of the elements; and their views 
j^em to approach Luther's, or rather Dr. Puse/s consubstan- 
iaation. 

In their catechism, at the question, " What is the Eucharist?*' 
^ answer is, **The body and blood of Jesus Christ: the 

E' *tnal food which at length gives us eternal life." Many 
t Armenians, however, attach such solemnity to the 
tents* that as long as they are supposed to exist unchanged 
in the stomach, they never spit not suffer any impure thing to 
oome near them. 

In their marriages they are very precise, not only forbidding 
tne eonsanguinity that we declare unlawful for marriage, but 
' \tuig on many others. A second marriac-c is allowed to 
M^i twt a third brings irith it soandal. Widows aie 
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enjoined to unite with widowers, and baclielors with spinsters. 
As the nation is Asiatic, they have quite Oriental notions of 
female propriety. Their feniales are more rare\y seen abroad 
than even the Turkish women. Weddings do not result horn 
love, but from the plots of match-makers. 

In their church discipline they attribute great merit to fast- 
ing. Many commence the forty days* fast Drecedinff Easter by 
abstaining from all food for three or four days, ai|d during its 
■continuance thev eat nothing, like Cornelius, till 1 p.m. When 
they eat, food allowed by other churches is interdicted. They 
must not eat fish with blood, permitted by the Latins; nor with 
shells, allowed by the Greeks. They are restricted to bread and 
oil, and because olive oil is too nourishing and too great a 
luxury, they use that which is expressed irom a seed called 
sousan, of a very offensive taste ,and odour. Certainly, if a 
human bein^ wanted to mortify Kim self, he could not select a 
more disgusting diet. They observe, in this way, certain periods 
before Christmas, besides every Wednesday and Fridiy; so 
that the whole year is a succession of fasts. 

The Armenians hold that there is an intermediate state after 
death, called gazouk. It is not purgatory, for the dead staffer 
nothing, though they retain perfect consciousness. From this 
passive state tney are delivered by alms and prayers. Family 
g:roups assemble on Easter Monday, accompanied by priests, 
and proceed to their respective tomta. Solemn service for tiie 
departed is read round each. They then sit down, and really 
seem to hold sweet converse with those they loved in life. 
Dr. Walsh says: "I have freauently joined their groups witii- 
out being considered an intruder, and always returned pleased, 
and even* edified, by this pious practice, though not according 
with my own opinion of orthodoxy." This custom has been 
vindicated and beautifully illustrated by recent events in 
America. 

The Armenians, though fond of religious books, have little 
taste for general literature. In 130 years, fifty books have 
issued from the patriarchal press (in 1832) : forfy-seven were 
commentaries on the Bible,^ lives of Saints, psalters, and a 
panegyric on angels. The others were grammars, romances, 
and a History of Etclizniadzin, &c. Their patriarch sanctioned 
and encouraged Mr. Leever to publish a new edition of the New 
Testament, being more liberal on this head than the Greek 
prelates. The Armenian language is different from all other 
Eastern tongues, in being read from left to ri^ht. It is supposed 
that this is Decause it was a later importation from the West. 
No ancient words or inscriptions in tiiis language have been 
found. The characters are said to have been invented by St. 
Chrysostom, bishop of Chalcedon. They consist almost entirely 
of sharp angles and straight down-strokes, so like each other, 
ihat they present tbie appearance of pqjallel lines, as in the 
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^trotd minimTrm in Old English writinf?* Many intellifrcnt 
' Annenians are met with who cannot trannlate their own h^Kikfi, 

• Lord B^n undertook to conquer tho lanfruagc, as ho wanted 
•omething Craggry to hreak his mind upon, and in 1816, at 
Yenice, he resorted daily to St. Lazaro, to nayo battle in Arme- 
nian with the friars. 

A oonsiderablo advance has been made, within these three 

Drears, in education; Armenian children are now instructed on 
he Lanoasterian system. One large school, in 1830, had 400 
boys. In another, the lads were taught Italian and modem 
languages, a singular instance of that ^wing desire for know- 
ledge everywhere pervading the Tp'kish empire. There wore 
no^irls* schools at that time. 
The hierarchy is divided into secular and regular. Th& 
' members of the former must be married, but only once. Those 
of the latter must never wed, and all high dignities are sup- 
plied by them. 

Thf^re are six patriarchates, of which the chief is that of 

Etcbmiadzin, founded by St. Gregory, near Persia. It is held 

. m^cioh respect that the Turks allow it the use of bells. 

■ The patriarch of Constantinople was. in 1830, the mcro 

ereature of the Porto; like the synod of Russia, obedient to 

. the czar. 

Besides the usual order of bishops, T)rie8ts, &o., is a class of 

• doctors, or vertabieds, peculiar to this church. They aro 
( looked upon as the most orudito of all, and are allowed to- 

5 reach sitting. Their opinions are the standard of ortho- 
oxy, and they are the great opponents of the Boman mis- 
sionaries. 

We have next to consider the moral character of the Arme- 
nians, who have no more wish for Russian protection than the* 
Greeks. Mr. Hobhouse calls them the most respectable of tho- 
Christian inhabitants of the Levant. Of mild but persevering 
tempers, sober and patient in all their pursuits, honest, although 
skillul, in their dealings ; accommodating in their habits and 
manners, without losing their individual character, they did 
not fail to acquire a reputation in every country to which they 
were directed by the enterprize of traifio. They had not to- 
make any sacrifice of patriotic feelings, for they had no country,, 
and they are now, no less than the Jews, a dispersed people,. 
living in strange knds ; and in Turkey, notwithstanding their 
. numbers, they maybe considered rather as a sect than a nation.. 

The above eulogy of the Armenians must be confined to their 

• mercantile character. Living under despotic masters, boing of 
a more saturnine and phlegmatic dis]K)sition than tho Greeks,, 
and not having, like their fellow subjects, any interest in tho 

' soil, or desire of emancipation, they have tho toiii])oraTncnt of 

• contented slaves, and their minds di6])lay no othor activity tlian. 
' what is sufficient to assist them in tlio pursuit ol' one only 
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object— the attainment of wealth. .... Like tl^ Greeks, tLe;^ 
are debased by their subjection, not to the Turks, but ta 
their priests, and by the tyranny of a mean and absurd super- 
stition. 

Even in 1810, the chief Armenians of ConeitantaBOplewere, af 
well as the Jews, money-brokers. They bought mecde whe^ 
eried down, and at a low price, and re-issued it ui lofk^ with, 
which they accommodated the Turks, at the exorbitant interest 
of between twenty and thirty -pet oent. This is t]ia msn^ stf^ 
of things as that deplored by lAr, Macfarlane, i^ he pecreUy 
exults in the difficulties and oatastrophe of Islam brought oa bfi 
Christian bankers. 

Of the Jews it suffices to say, that though fi^asping* and filthy^ 
as everywhere else, they were well treated by the Turifs, eyen 
in 1810. The wise tolerance of the Turks has produoed a gq«a1» 
increase of this part of the population since the last oonq^esfi 
of the city. Benjamin of Tudela only found 1,000 in his tra?. 
rels ; and in the reign of Andronicus the elder, the patriarca 
Athanasius represented, in a formal petition to the emperovit 
that the whole nation ought to be banished &om the metropoUA* 
In the middle of the seventeentli century a Chnstian traveller 
was persuaded that there were between 20,000 and 30,000 o/t 
that accursed and contemptible people in the city; and iOB 
smallest c<Hnputation in 1810 would rate them at 1^,000. 

We have not much space to notice the industrious, piou%. 
and moral Maronite Christians; or the pliant but much slan- 
dered Druses of Lebanon, whose creed appears to be a mix- 
ture of Islam, Chnstianity, and Paganism. Nor can we notice^ 
the Yezidees, and the simple-hearted Arab Wahabees, who. 
together with the Bulgarians, have been the most persecuted 
I>eople in the Ottoman empire, their persecutors being, in thfr 
one case, Slavonians, and in the other Egyptians. 

We shall pass on to the present position of the Armenians in 
Turkey sinoe the tanzimat, or retorm, omitting the Copts in 
Egypt, who are Catholics. 

As regards the Armenians since the refi>rm, we find, &om 
Mr. Macfarlane, that the usury and dishonesty of l^e seraffis and 
bankers belonging to that nation have been one chief cau3^ of 
the difficidties and distress of Turkish finanoe, agriculture, &c,^ 
and, according to the bright au§rury of the author of ** Kismet, 
have brought the Ottoman empire to the verge of ruin. Thui 
statement is undoubtedly exasrgerated by the particular view 
that Mr. Macfarlane takes of ail reform, and we think it pru- 
dent to qualify his opinion by that of less xdentless £o^ of 
Turkey;^ and of truth. 

Mr. Spencer does not hesitate to speak of the host of vam- 
pyre usurers — Jews, Armenians, and Greeks, yrho were accus- 
tomed to purchase the right of farming the imperial taxes. 

The Annenians, with aa astonishiiig snpplftDiMW of ohanieter» 
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adapt tfaenuelTes to the premdioei of Jew, Turk, and Christiaii, 
when their interests are to do benefited. As traders, either in 
buying or soiling, the Armenians have no equal .... The 
shrewd Armenian, witli his oiilm, patriarohal manners, appears 
to take but little interest in the sale of his wares. It is more 
than probable that, after barjgraining with others, you come back 
to the honest-looking Armenian, and pay a higher price than the 
artiole is really worth. Then his onarooter of a Christian 10 
always certain to reooxnmend him to his brethren in faith from 
the West, under the impression they would not be cheated. 
The Armenian may be said to monopolize the trade of money- 
lendinff in Turkey. If we view the Armenian apart fron^ com- 
mercial transactions, in domestio life he is the most amiable, 
the best of fathers, the kindest of husbands ; a man who never 
troubles himself with the afiairs of his neighbours, goes regu- 
larly to church, subscribes generously to the support of nis 
oLergj and the i>oor of his own race ; never interferes with 
politics; kind wd condescending in his manners, he passes 
through life with a countenance as placid as if he never had 
been subject to the passions and the cares which agitato the 
rest of mankind. 

The rapacity of the Armenians has been amply illustrated 
by Mr. Macfarlano ^ and Mr. Urquhart remarks, that the iniin- 
enco of the Armenian bankers grinds the peasantry, puts hatred 
between the pacha and his province, degrades the character of 
the public service, and excludes from it character, honour, and 
honesty.* 

Mr. olade endeavours to show that the Armenians amount 
nearly to two-fifths of the population of Asia Minor, and thai 
they are more amicably disposed to Kussia then even the 
Greeks, because their patriarchate of Ktchmiadzin, near Mount 
Ararat, is now in Eussia. Mr. Frazer and Mr. Gurzon, who 
^re on the spot, say that the Armenians hate the Russians 
Utterlv ; and give sufficient reason for it. We prefer to follow 
their statement. 

Miss Pardoe say8,t " I never saW a set of people who bore so 
decidedly the stamp of having been bom to slavery as the 
Amenians. They seem oven to love to rattie in tiieir chains ; 
ttiey have no hiffh feelings, no emulation. Give them a more 
becoming head-dress, and their costume is surpassingly graoe« 
ful. But their advantages are all external ,* their dreams are 
all of piastres, they have no soul. 

"Of the Armenians," Miss Pardee fiarther adds, ** it would, 
perhaps, bo difficult to find a finer race of men in the world, as 
far as their personal appearance is conoemod ; while it is certain 
that nowhoro could tney be exce^&ded in mental, or rather 

* Turkey and it« Resources. 
t HUs Pardon, ToLt, 
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moral, inertiitss. <>rLoo enieav?Tir to detaeh their thouglits 
frvci th- ir luor.^v-' r>?, ani th*:?- -.niircot utter three consecutive 
s^n:«. :n.vs to wbioh. i: is not jl waste cf tisi.? to listen. In a word* 
I ;?hoiiId say thr Ar3itniiz.s w^rv wtll-intaidns' and nseful, but 
^xrr^nitly u:*-L:::crh.*tiz* zitziSfr? of sooietr. posse:5iing neither 
thi ^n^ivy c: :2ii Grttks^ nrr the str^nzth or character so con- 
srivjuou* "in th.^: ♦."'^snaiili : a n-rn-ry-nakinr, money-loving 
yivple, hiviz:f i T— F<- k?^ v-'r tiir purple and line linen of 
th^*w\>r'.ii. iZ'i v^jiiztf satisiitd to Near ttf doable yoke of the 

^.hi-:' ;f t^i^" n-}*: Tcrsliz? Eittcrs ci:iiz.-=«::cd \rith Turkey is 
th-i o.i:!t?t=L::il ■.•.ilc £-::< ::' rjuxs i=.i cr^tds. Idcntitr of creed 
i* rjc n^.-r:! irLrlyir:^ :t:z.::miry ;: n^^. Th:is, the Bosnians, 
"wV,* ir^' thx "ncs: "rvc-.tc'i i£i ci.— strr-advc M-^slems, are 
5>1 A V ;.-;::;:< ; ir:-! w- dz.1 i 'iriTr r«.'iy :i Bulfariaz«* of mixed 
TirCLvr i~d >liv:::i:iii :rliiz.. ir* :* zrv f.-lj^w^r* of _ Islam. 

Kx'r.jirvx t.rjr^i. izi-i fir ir:c: irt-.-ily :•: tl^ Slivonie race. 
^Vi ^iv;' ;iL;y <iuv.>: :: s.d-t: :ri:£f iLis ctizTz^vzi of types 

/^^\' ?.ix: *:i.l*. r,- .ruiclijr i sf.'C :f Clri^dir^ ■:.£I«d Xesto- 
ntr^*. xr V V,\-j •- J>.jLl.lii:« v:ri ^'ijiti'l "rj LiT-iz^i. and mi- 
r:\;r, "o .vc^-riX'i. :;- 1 t "»' ilsi. 0-:ir > — ts Vill ' zly jieraiit us 
T> jc*.'» ■; i X V c ^ : .::rs: -7 <1 : : : i^ ; : :i-i*- : .irt : :is 5*;-r..ir;rS^ Xes- 
r,'cv;.> ^-i* i >> Tr:ir. ": :.^\-: ^ : : T-: r sr.;. — ^~ : 7 jf iz. "rl-:: =ri *>l =.isijff 
Ai ■,'. ■' :i 1 1 : 1* jl: ':!:.•: :-, ^ : r-/ rv: .v-scn: . : - irir^* i:: ^riri?::, aather 
CJt x-"?. :*. v,r;i;r9:-- .-•i.iZLJK . ":2r.i: :!i:= 1-iniz. -iTir^ ilxir suf- 
?\?«,«.L ir>,\ :>./.: :V '•"'_-:.-.- ..-^:: -•:- ■;: >■ :-il-.i t^.r-a«c. or 

vc V.c':-,? ,: .''>-'.<. ;_7. ::.•> ^-ij:^ 1--::iilz. ^.li"::,:; — ri=«&.':i^co 

A'^:. >.'.».', -^ . ; . »-. .\^v. ^ ::\ a . :^»i s: ■j^sh.i.Tj .> v-. jt: iriT-i n fri>2i Con- 

V N^'rf'^T'Jtt: **;5 x Jli.rjjCjf.T^iw ril-:d rj "iliszLSelvTS Chal- 
^amuK< ii«< rrsmiL w ro^^'sc i.r:'* .c -liji jrjtj^itL iziiriicd the 

lxtj,-t:* ■' H-^j=~gr.ai''. The 

> f:^*: £Zii iziitpcr-i-tnt of 

- Stv-r-tl LToisz^j":* have 

^^o^c- 'S. LdLrri a:'ijr, a c«im- 




»:'-"D:'s -c ilbi Ilzzxt. The 
uiCi-iiti. itfii."r:zrT. tiicd to 
jiiir iL'fvL izji iVi jiisias, 
ic #ai;»^..^ lit* "LL-: A^zri* and 
ij|33cr£l si:\-5»<s TL'.i.z. :htm 
31 ^ ka.vji'Ijrt ii Mr. 
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Layard and Lord Stratfbrd, led to strongr ropresentatiojis with 
the Porte, which put down this persecution, as it docs all 
others, hy force. These Christians live constantly with arms in 
their hands ; and it is questionahle if the Sooiet]f[ of Friends, or 
the Peace Society, would quite approve of their proceedings, 
though it is certain that they would nevef have preserved civil 
and religious liherty with non-resistance. 

Their government is a republic, at the head of which is a 
patriarch, who exercises both a spiritual and civil jurisdiction. 
Their capital is Jolemark, in the mountains on the Zabat, a 
tributary of the Tigris, containing 12,000 inhabitants, and well 
fortified. The patriarch lives at Kosharis, a smaller town 
higher up on the banks of the Zabat. Only a few Turks reside 
in most of their towns, and they meet with the usual charity 
that has been extended by Christians to Mussulmans. Tho 
exercise of their religion is tolerated, but not openly ; they 
have, therefore, no minarets, and the muezzin is never heard 
calling tho people to prayer ; and if any Turk is seen in tho 
street on Sunday during oivine servioc, he is immediately put 
to death. They have no schools for children, or printed books ; 
very few, even of the better classes, being able to read. Instruc- 
tion is confined to the clergy, and hence the superiority of a 
priestly caste is established. 

Tho Chaldffians do not know when Christianity was first 
preached among them ; they do not venerate St. Gregory, tho 

Satron saint of the Armenians, nor have they any doctrines or 
iscipline in common with them. At an early period, they 
adopted the heresy of the Nestorians ; and though they have 
rejected the authority of the Greek synod, they have not all 
refused that of the Latin. At present, they form two hostile 
parties — tho primitive Nestorians, independent of any church, 
and converted Catholics. Their church is governed by throe 
patriarchs— Simon of Jolemark, a Nestorian ; Joseph, of Dior- 
Dckir, and Mar Elias, Roman Catholics.* 

"Wo have been recently informed, that some ornaments of tho 
church of England, visiting the East, have refiocted honour on 
their creed, calling, and country, by blackening the character 
of American missionaries who had preceded them among theso 
and other bodies of Eastern Christians. If our Western saints 
are such shining lights in the Armament of charity, we cannot 
wonder at the fierce animosity subsisting between the Cliristian 
churches in Turkey. Dr. Walsh describes the Nestorians ho 
saw as men of mild manners, simple habits, and cheerful dispo* 
■itions, dark complexions, blaok hair and eyes, and rather 

* White divides the Christians in Mesopotamia into Nestorinns and 
Jacobites. The latter adopted the Monophysite heresy of Jacobus Baru- 
docas, in 6-11, and reside near Mossul, amounting to 60,000. (Throe Yoan 
at Constantinople, vol. i. p. 140.) 

X 
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prf)minrat chrok-bonos ; and they •eoned to 
mi X t iin* of t he Tartar. 

Jt rfiiiaiiiH for us to add, that the only violent ^ 

CniriMiniiK in Turkey, of late years, hat been that of the Xoto* 
riniiN )>v the KuhIh, and of BulgarianB by Bosnua»— the lattv 
iK'in^ Hiavoniau converts to Islam^ and, like aU oonvotL iat- 
oiouN afniiiiHt those of their old faith and race. It ■hooiailn 
b(' rcnieinbcrcd, to the honour of the Ottoman g OTC Mua ent^ 1fail» 
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liiLvc ))f'(^n nfrainst n^fractory Moslem chie&» wiio voold ant 
ituhmit to th() m^w reforms of the Porte goaranteeiiig eqinl 
rights to (*IiriHtianH and Mussulmaos. 

Jn all the recent tteditions in Turkey, the Ottoman Tmfa 
have been invariably Uie friends of order, charity, and Ghm- 
tiuns; and Slavonians, whether Moslems or Chrutiana» bait 
been tlie invariable authors of discord. 

T)ic liulK-arians arc of eof^xato origin with the Torka, — ^Tn^ 
tars Klavonizcd,— and they ore neither so tall nor so fair as tiie 
Servians and iiosnians. About half of them are now Moihanmie- 
dans, each religion numbering nearlv 2,000,000. Dr. WaU 
dcHcribos them as originally a race or Tartars, who iiili*liit»J 
iJic shores of the Mwotis and Euxine. They are distangidaM 
for their pastoral habits and peaceful demeanour, thongli tbast 
ravages of the Eastern empire were more ferooiouB t^^A fan- 
g^uinaxv than those of any other tribe. They are partienlarly di** 
tinguished by their open, ^d-humoured oonntenanoea; Irak 
those who come to, and hve at, Constantinople, and engage 
in vine-dressing, are accused of peculiarly infamous praoSoes. 
This was a charge made against the MamehsBans, a sect very 
numerous among the Bulgarians. Matthew Paris, ftllniliiny ^ 
it, says, *'De quorum errore male taoere quam loqni." (Aaoo 
1224.) Murders are also frequent in the yine-dressinff sesini 
at Stamboul, and are attributed to them. 

Mr. Urquhart speaks of a large body of Mussulman-Biilgap 
rians who keep quite aloof from their countrvmen, and are a 
hospitable and moral set of men. He adds, that the oonfoaoi 
of conversion and creed in European Turkey is very great 
Multitudes of Bulgarians, who, on the first oonqiiest of the 
Turks, became Moslems, have relapsed into Christianity ; and 
the most violent opponents of Islam in Bosnia have latteriy 
become its main pillars, and the inveterate foes of the Christiaa 
Serbs and Bulgarians. The Amaouts are a special and abori- 
ginal race, who are represented as neither Christians nor Mus- 
sulmans ; but a mixed people, with the defects, and without the 
virtues, of each. 
No portion of European Turkey has been more visited ^^»^ 
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Albania by men of sense and science. Major Leake and Dr. 
£[olland represent this martial race as the descendants of the 
Illyrians. Their description by Byron is peculiarly graphic : 
f* The Arnaouts struck me forcibly by their resemblance to the 
Highlanders of Scotland, in dress, figure, and manner of 
living.* No nation are so detested and dreaded by their 
neighbours as the Albanese ; the Greeks hardly regard tnem a# 
Christians, or the Turks as Moslems ; and, in fact, they are % 
mixture of both, and sometimes neither. The Montenegrins, 
Chemariots, and Geydes are treacherous ;" but the first are 
regarded as a Servian colony, and are Greek Christians. Byron 
adds : *' As far as my own experience goes, I can speak favour- 
ably of the Albanians." 

As a further illustration of the confusion of tongues and 
races in European Turkey and Greece, Dr. Holland informs ua, 
that Albanian villages are numerous in Attica and the Morea, 
and that a considerable Wallachian population is scattered 
about Piiidus. The Vlachi are the progeny of migrations from 
the Danubo into Macedonia, in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. They are a hardy, active people, more orderly and less 
ferocious than the Albanians, to whom they are not allied. 
Their employment is that of shepherds, and tney are reckoned 
the beat artisans of Greece. There is an air of active industry, 
neatncsF?, and good order in t!Lc;ir towns, which distinguishes 
them from all others in the south of Turkey. t 

It may be added^ that ii' the condition of the protected princi- 
palities were preferable to that of Turkey, these people would 
long since have mii^nLted back to the land of their fathers and 
brothers, where their own tongue is spoken. 

Yeui- bazar (the nciw marki^t) is a small town, containing a 
mixed population J of about three hundred families, of which 
fifty onlj' [irn liuUrnnniKi (tl^m tU it is in Bulgaria). The town, 
as its name imx>orts,..is modern, and owes its rise chiefly to the 
emigration of poor families from Wallachia and Moldavia, who 
passed over the Danube, and took refuge in Bulgaria, to avoid 
the t3rranny and extortion practised by Greek tax-gatherers and 
native boyars, choosing to live even imder all the miseries of 
Turkish tyranny, rather than to endure the fallacious freedom 
of such a representative system as they are oppressed with at 
home, — a truth, by the way, not a little in favour of fumeH 
despotism, and confirming the assertion of a celebrated writer, 
that Turkish domination is most fatal to the great, but merciful 
to the poorer classes of tiie empire. 

Kara George, the Servian hero, shot his father, haxiged hii 
brother, and put an inverted bee-hive on his mother^ headi 
with his own nands. Milosch Obrenovitch, the Servian prince 

• Ghild« Harold, Note B., oanto S. 

t Dr. HoUand, p. 229, 

X8 
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(originally a swinf herd), who put him to death, practised the 
grossest extortion to amass wealth, and was guilty of repeatea 
perjury, followed hy assasfiination. His oppression was greater 
than it had ever been under the Turks ; for he required the 
haratsch, or capitation-tax, for children only two years old. 

With regard to the Servians, all accouuts agree in praising 
their valour and noble physique ; and in denouncing also their 
love of gaming, and their intense cruelty and bloodthirstiness. 

Schlesinger sajs : "The Serb murders from an eager lust of 
revenge, a genuine thirst for blood ; the more refined the tor- 
ments he can inflict upon his enemy, the sweeter is the deed; 
to plunder and pillage are only partial incidents in his robber^s 
life, but they are characteristic. He has, at the same time; 
spirit and enterprize, cunning and craftiness in dealing with 
Ins enemy, and a foolhardiness in battle, which reminds tis of 
the conduct of the Moslem in war. 

"The butcheries perpetrated by the Serbs in 1848-9 "were 
8uch as to fill every honest soldier's heart with indignation." 

This amiable tnbe, whom Professor Ranke calls a race of 
heroes, speak the purest dialect of the Slavonic, and are Greek 
Christians.* 



CHAPTER V. . ; 

THE OFFICES AND DIOI^ITIES OF TIIE POBTE. THE DITAjL 
THE ABMY. THE COUET. THE LAW AND OFFICEES OF KEIX- 
GION. THE TJLEMAHS AND DEEVISHES. 

Ik the preceding history of the Turkish empire, casual mention 
is made of its form of government. Sultan Mahmoud entirely 
reconstructed the edifice of the Turkish constitution, so that it 
haE scarcely any resemblance with the earlier one. Mahmoud's 
oiyanization and innovations extended over every branch of the 
afiainistration, with the exception of the dignities and functions 
of the ulemah, which remained almost unchanged, — a oiroum- 
stance that has fortunately allowed the sultan to carry out his 
reforms without great resistance from that quarter. 

1. Offices of the Divan. 

The offices of the Divan include the foreign, the home, and 

me fiimnce ministries. By a decree of the sS of March, 1834, 

the whole of these were divided into four classes; and those 

in office wear the badge of the class which belongs to their 

• On the superiority of tlie Oamanlis over all other racef in Tarkc«r^ te« 
Curzoa'8 Armenia, and J. Worinj^ton Smyth's Year among the TurkaT 
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lespeotive positions. The Divan offices are forty-five in nnmber, 
$na divided into the following classes : 

First Class. — (l) Kiajabey, or home minister ; (2j the Defter- 
iar, president ot the exchequer college ; (3) Reis effendi, foreign 
jninistcr. 

Second Class. — (l) The Tchauschbaschi, conunandcr-in-chief; 

(2) Nischandsibasohi, secretary of stato for the sultan's signa- 
ture ; (3) Ewkasi humai'un nasiri, inspector of the sultan's 
charitaMe institutions ; (4) keeper of the mint ; (5) overseer of 
lands ; (6) inspector of the finance department ; (7) inspector of 
the cannon and bomb works ; (8) inspector of stores ; (9) inspector 
of powder magazines ; (10) superintendent of the audit office ; 
(11) keeper of the civil list. 

Third Class. — (l) The inspector of the state gazette ; (2) the 
head receiver of petitions : ^3) mekfubuschi, the cabinet secre- 
tary of the grand vizir ; (4) beihikdschi, attorney-general ; (6) 
secretary of war, &c. 

Fourth Class. — (l) Inspector of the estate government office 
of Mecca and Medina ; (2) the keeper of the public treasures ; 

(3) the collector-general of the duty on tobacco, &o. 

The official uniform for these tour classes of the Divan is 
appointed. For the three state ministers of the first class, the 
surtout is of dark blue, with light blue richly-embroidered 
collars, and gold buttons on the breast ; jewel-handled swords, 
with the mark of office. The three state ministers are called, 
by way of distinction, ru&cAa^that is, t?te men, or JBrkian, 
pillars. All the other members of the offices of the Divan are 
^^alled chod8chag%nnr—Yf\n.Q\i means lords of the Divan. 

2. The Military Functional or the Army and Navy. 

The regular troops are no longer named, as under Selim III., 
Nisami Dschedid, out are called ** Asakiri manssurei Moham* 
medije ;" which is, " The victorious Mohammedan army." The 
gus^s are called asakiri chassai schabane: which means 
nousehold troops. The commander-in-chief of the whole army 
is the seraskier pacha ; and the next in rank to him, the beg- 
Icrbeg vizir. The different branches of the service consist of 
infantry (piade), cavalry (suwari), artillery (topdschi), sappers 
and mirisrs (laghumdschi), bombardiers (enumbaradschi), 
pioneers (baltadschi). The horse and foot divisions are called 
'**Ferik," the regiments, "aiai;" each consists of four bat- 
talions (tabur). under the command of a colonel (miri alai). 
The battalion has eight companies (bulak), and is commanded 
by a major (bimbashi). 

The captain of the household troops is also at the head of the 
seraglio. 

The latest institution in the army is that of the militia, called 
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redif. There is also a police foroe, wliieh oonaute of tin 

dhayasscs. 
The army at present is composed as follows : — 
1. The land force. The active force in Turkey oomprisei 
/I.) The regular active army (nizam) ; (2.) The reserve (redif); 
(3.) The contingpents of the auxiliaries; (4.) The irregular troops. 
The regular acnve army consists of six corps, or camps (ordoa)« 
which are under the command of a field-marahal (nmsohxr). 
Ill time of peace their head-quarters are in Soatari, Gonitu* 
tinople, Monastir, Karhront, Damascus, and Bagdad. £vea^ 
ordou consists of two divisions, under the commaim of a genm 
of division (fcrik). Every division is separated into flurei 
brigades, under brigadier-generals (livas). The whole ordoa 
contains eleven regiments — six infantry, lour oavalrj, and one 
artillery regiment. Besides the six ordou8| there are tluiee 
detached corps : one brigade on the island of Krel&, formed dt 
4000 regulars, 3000 to 3500 irregular troops, and 600 nativt 
artillerymen— in all, 8000 men; one brigade in the^ ejalet of 
Tripoli consists of one infantry and one cavalry regiment— ui 
all, about 4000 men ; one brigade in Tunis, of about the saina 
strength ; — ^the total amount beina: 16,000 men, infiintry and 
cavalry. The special corps placed und^ the command of the 
master-general of the ordnance are likewise separated from the 
ordous. They consist— (1.) of the central corps of the artillerjy 
four regiments, a regiment of reserve, and three reffiments duh 
tributed in the different fortresses of the kin^om in tfat 
Btraits, Servia, along the Danube, in the Archipelago, and 
upon the coasts of Asia Minor and of the Black Bea; (2.) Of 
the engineer brigade, two regiments, each of 800 men. The 
reserve, or redif, forms a second army, which is organized like 
the nizam, and contains the same number of regiments in the 
different branches of the service. These regiments are divided^ 
according to locality, into battalions, or squadrons, or com* 
|)anies, and have a permanent staff of oflicers and non-OQnimi»- 
sioned officers, who receive a regular and fixed pay. They are 
required to dwell in the towns and villages, amongst tb» 
soldiers absent on leave, but whose term of service has not 
expired; and they axe obliged to exercise them one day in 
every week. Once every year the redifs assemble for onfe 
month, in the head-quarters of the ordou to which they belong*, 
to take part in the great manoouvres. During this time the 
soldiers receive full garrison pay and rations, or the portion of 
provisions. The auxiliaries consist of the contingents, which 
the tributary provinces and certain neighbouring distriota^ 
hitherto not suojected to military duty, have to furnish the 
Porte in case of war. The provinces are— Servia, Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina, Upper Albania, and Egypt. It is difficult 
exactly to determine uie number of these. This depends ox 
existing political circumstances, and on the enemy against 
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trhom the oontingrents liave to figlit. They are estimated at 
about 120,000 to 130,000 men. The irrearular troops contam— 
^ 1. Kavas (the foot soldiers) ; seymens (the horse soldiers) ; and 
floubechis (land militia)— in all, 30,000 men. 2. The Tartars 
of Dobrodja and of Asia Minor, about 6000 men. 3. Hungarian 
and Polish volunteers, 6000 men; Mussulman volunteers, at the 
most moderate com^tation, 60,000 men,— making: altogether 
fully 600,000 men. This number could not certainly be mus- 
tered at the beginning of a campaign— first, because the 
distance and the situation of these different populations would 
render it difficult to muster the contingents ipimediately and 
to concentrate them on a given point ; likewise, because the 
expense of arming and of maintaining the contingents would 
undoubtedly exceed the means of the treasury. ^ And with 
respect to the real ausdliary contingents, botli their numbers 
ana the efficacy of the assistance they could render to the Porte 
are subject to numerous accidents. 

Secondly — the naval force. The Ottoman fleet consists of 
about 2 tnree deckers, of ISO and 120 guns; 4 two deckers of 
90 to 74 guns; 10 frigates, of from 60 to 40 gruns; 6 corvettes, 
of from 26 to 22 guns; 14 brigs, of from 20 to 12 ^uns; 16 
eutters, schooners, &c., from 12 to 4 guns; 6 steam frigates, of 
from 800 to 400 horse power; 12 corvettes and small craft;— in 
Ul, 70 ships of war. The navy numbers 84,000 seamen, partly 
to manoeuvre the ship, and partly to work the guns, besides. 
Thete is a marine infantry regiment (bahric ^ of 4000 men, 
under the command of a brigadier-general, when the regi- 
ment is not embarked, it is quartered in the arsenal. The 
naval staff consists of the capudan-pasha, the high admiral 
and minister of war; five admirals, of whom Ihree are in active 
service; the commander of the fleet; the capudan, or chief of 
the squadron | and the port-admiral, or harbour-master-general 
(Liman kelssi); three vice-admirals (bahrie-Hvaci) ; the vice- 
admiral of the fleet (patrona) ; director of marine works ( jpHkane 
mudiri), and the director of the naval school ; rear-admirals 
(bahrie-mirralal), three of whom command, with the noble title 
of Hiala. or Moala, the fitationa of the Danube, the Black Sea, 
tho Arompelago, and of the Persian Gulf,— the other four 
belong to the admiroity ooimciJ. Amang^t these is the mimar- 
basohi (the director of ship*bmldiiig) . These officers rank, id 
grade and in pay, \?ith the f^cnerab of the army: the admirals 
with the fertkfl, the viee-adniirala with the liyas, and the rear- 
admirals with IJie mir^alai!^, or cokneb^ The flag-captain of 
an admiral's ship has also the rank of a colonel. 

8. The Dignitaries of the Court, 

We have already observed, that the greatest changes have 
been iAtrodmoed into the aeraglio nnder Mahmuoud. Itisnov 
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only composed of two chambers or departments: first, the 
inmost, the clianei-cliassa ; and secondly, that of tlie treasury, 
chasinei-humajien. Thirty pages are appointed to guard the 
Prophet's mantle; and 500 cooks are employed. 

4. The Govemtnent8t and Vaivodeshtps attached to them. 

The internal administration of the country falls into three 
classes, namely, the ^oyernments, sandschaks, and Yoivode- 
ships; the two latter being, in fact, nothing more than branches 
of the former. The govemments are at present the following : 
1, Abyssinia and Dschidda ; 2, the Archipelago ; 3, RoameHa ; 
4, Damascus ; 5, Bagdad ; 6, Sohehrfor ; 7> Bassra ; 8, ^gypt ; 
9, Haleb; 10, Bosnia; 11, Ssased, Ssaida, and Beirut; 12, Tripoli 
in Syria ; 13, Erzeroum ; 14, Siwas ; 15, Silistria ; 16, Can^ . 
17, Trebizond; 18, Caramania; 19, Adana; 20, Diarbekr^' 

21, Nakka; 22, Meraasch; 23, Tschildir; 24, Kars; 25, Wan; 

26, Mosul ; 27, Tunis ; 28, Tripoli. 

The sandschaks are: 1, Jerusalem and Nablous; 2, Widtlin 
and Nikopolis ; 3, Tirhola; 4, Janina; 5, Delvino; 6| AYlonia; 
7, Scutari ; 8, Ilbestan ; 9, Ochu ; 10, Semendria; 11, fcochisaax; 
12, Meutesche; 13, Aidin; 14, Bigha; 15, Koissarije ; 16, Seknik; 
17, Tschorum; 18, Tehke; 19, Uskub; 20, Gustendit; 21, Persia i 

22, yiis ; 23, Zwomik ; 24, Herschk ; 25, Duka^ ; 26, Cnuea ; 

27, Akschehr; 28, Retmio; 29, Alaie; 30. Gbnia. As regards 
the Toivodeships, there are altogether liny, which we cannot 
here enumerate. 

5. Dignities and Functions of the Law, 

a.) The Highest Dignitary of the Law, — ^The subordinate 
functionaries under the mufti are : first, the sheikh-ul-lslam 
kiajesi : t .6., the vicegerent of the mufti in all political and 
economical business ; second, telschidschi, f.e., ^tition- 
niinister, the charg^ d'affaires or agent of the mufa at the 
Porte; third, the mektubdschi, his chancellor; fourth, fetwa 
emini, the mrector of the chancellery, in which the fetwa 
(answers) are drawn up. 

(b.) The Dignitaries of the Law of the f/rst rank, — ^The fnno* 
lionaries who come under this head are the presidents, ^sudur, 
the judges of Constantinople ; and the moUahs of the two holj 
cities of Mecca and Medina ; the moUahs and judges of Adn« 
anople and other cities. 

Besides these, there are also dignitaries of the second, third, 
and fourth rank. 

Aspirants to these dignities are prepared for them by pro- 
fessors or muderisse. The students are called sochta : — t.c, the 
men burning (with love for the sciences). If the student has 
passed bia examination, he becomes mutasuut adjunct, and can- 
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didate for tho legal offices. Tlio teachers of the elementary 
schools are called uhodschu. 

6. Tho Ulemaha : — t.c, Doctors of Law and Theologi/, 

The name ulemah :— *.c., tho learned class, emhraces all the 
servants of the law and of religion, the genuine scholars, to 
whom must he added the descendants of the Prophet, and, ia 
the larffest sense, even the monks or dervishes. 

The large ana important hody of the ulemahs includes the 
judges, cadist the consulting lawyers, muftis, the servants of 
religion, imans, &c. ; to whom may he added the hlood-relations 
of the Prophet, emirs, and the monks (dervishes). The supreme 
mufti stands at the head of the ulemah, and is regarded as 
the head of the law and president of the whole body of ulemahs 
in the Turkish empire. 

(a.) The Scheik-uh Islam, or Mufti of ih^ Capital— TMa 
functionary is inifeistud with the liighest spiintiiid dignity in the 
state, just as the grand viKii^ aiiperinttndij its tfimpoTiil concemsj 
he corresponds to tlie prit.riarchs and poneu of Christendom, and 
much honour and infliiciico (ittat^h to his ofUcc, j^t moro ct^ a 
lawyer than^ as a diyine, and olwaya in subordination to the 
sultan, who is tho ancceaaor of the cfuiphs. This funotionary is 
styled "The Counsellor of Men/* '*Tho Ocean of the most 
mani£bld Sciences,'" Since Mohammed 11., the mufti of the 
cupital has received the precedence over those of the rest of the 
empire, and the title of sohcik-ul- Mam; and under Sol yraaa 
he obtained the presidency over tho whole body of ulemahs. 
Although he is the head of the jadgca, the mufti has no ju- 
dicial, but only a c<»nBulting, voice, which determine h^ however, 
the judgment of the judges. He is the organ and oracle of the 
laws, and enjoys tho ffreate^t consideration. The mufti en|oya 
his dignity for life. Immedmtely under him are placed the four 
counsellors of the Ottoman consistory. 

1. Scheikh-ul-Islam kiajossi, the attorney of the sheikh. 

2. Telchissdohi, the referendary, and the author of the 
petitions. 

3. Mektufdschi, the chancellor of the mufti, at the head of 
the chancellery. 

4. Fetwa emini, the president of the chancellery, where the 
fetwas or answers to propositions and questions are drawn up. 
The questions are always so propounded, that they can be 
answered by olur or omaa^ or, it can or it cannot, 

(b.) The Judges.;— The sum total of all the judicial functions 
and dignities, which are not hereditary, is divided into five 
classes ; they consist of, first, the great moUahs ; second, the 
little mollahs ; third, the mufietisch ; fourth, the cadiis ; fifth, 
the naibs. 

1. The mollahs : These officials ML into six categories s U 
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sapreme military and oivil judges of Eoumelia ; 2, the sapreme 
military and ci\il judges of Anatolia ; 3, the judges of Constan- 
tinople; 4, the judges of Mecca and Medina; 6, tlie judges of 
Adnanople, Broussa, Cairo, and Damascus; 6, the judges of 
Galata, Bcutaii, Jerusalem, Smyrna, Haleb, Larissa, and Se- 
lanik. 

MoUah is the most distinguished title of the judicial body t 
the two principal functions are those of the Icadiaskers or 
militajy judges in Europe and Asia; each of them has sia? 
subordinate officials. 

2. The little moUahs : These are the judges of the ten towns 
of the second rank ; Meraasch, Bagdad^ Bosna-Serai, Sophia, 
Belgrade, Aimistab, Kuhtaja, Konin, Fihbe, and Diarbekr. 

3. The muffetisoh, or inquisitors : It is the province of these 
functionaries to examine all matters relating to pious and 
charitable institutions, especially those which are placed under 
the supervision of the mufti, of the grand vizir, and of the 
Bislar-agassi. There are five courts or lurisdictions of these 
inquisitors, three at Constantinople, one at Adrianople, and one 
at Broussa. 

4. The cadis or judges, properly speaking : These are the 
judges of the other towns oi the empire. They are divided into 
three classes, those of Eoumelia, Anatolia, and Egypt, amounting 
in all to 456. 

6. Naibs or vicars: These are otIj the substitutes of the 
molldis and cadis, and are analyzed into five classes ; 1, kastt 
naibi, the village judges or presidents, superintending a juris- 
diction under a mollah or cadi ; 2, bab naibi, the substitutes of 
the moUahs of the first and second class ; 3, mollah wekili, the 
substitutes of those moUahs who do not practise their functions, 
but delegate them to others; 4, oadi wekili, substitutes of 
oadis ; 6, arpalik naibi, stewards or managers of the arpalik, 
or tax on barley. 

These mollahs, cadis, and naibs pronounce and decide on all 
questions of civil and criminal law, and act, moreoTer, in the 
oapacityof public notaries. 

(c.) The Muftis, or Consulting ZatD-givers,— These officials 
occupy an intermediate place between the judges and the proper 
religious functionaries, or priests. The highest among them ii^ 
the scheik-ul-Islam, who is, at the same time, the head of the 
whole body of ulemahs. There are, in all, 210 muftis in 
Turkey, wnose only business consists in giving an affirmative 
or negative answer to Ihe questionsput to them. All the large 
towns have their special mufti, itey are all respectively of 
equal rank, and are appointed to their office for life by the 
8cheik-ul-Islam. 

(d.) The Dervishes,— The dervishes attribute their origin to 
Abuheker and Ali, who took the initial in instituting these 
/v(?a^iS'.s^ez!az£xes>imdertheeye8oftheftophet Thoiigiithis 
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g«tteaIo^ may he apooryplial, it is certain that the snfis or 
mystioa of Islam beffan their heresies in the first century of the 
Eegira^when the Mohammedan system sustained various modi- 
fleiitions by the mixture of Persian, Christian, and even Indian 
idcai. Tho dervish of the Mohammedans corresponds to the 
monk of the Christians ; and the sofi of Islam is Analogous to 
tho TUYBtiGs of Christendom. It is estimated that the sects of 
dorvialiea amount to thirty. Those which are held in the 
hii^hest repute, and whose institutions are more or less con- 
nected with the civil government, on which they exert consi- 
dernblc uiHTienoe, are the Nakschbendi, Mewlewi, Begtascm. 
Kodri, Cbalweti, and Rufaai. All these orders have a special 
costume, of which the head-dress is the characteristic feature. 
The statutes of the orders direct that every dervish should 
repeat, more than once per day, the mysterious names or attri- 
butes of God, which constitute, moreover, the usual form of 
consecration. These words are — 1. La Ilah illalah (there is no 
other God but Allah) ; 2. Jallah (0 God) ! 3. Jah Hu (OL 
He) ! 4. Ha Hak (0. all truthful) I 6. Ja Hajj (0 ever-Uving)| 
6. Ja Kajum (0 seli-existent) I 7. Ja Kahhar (0. all-revenge- 
ful) ! These seven words have a symbolical reference to the 
seven heavens, seven earths, seven seas, seven colours, seven 
planets, seven metals, and seven tones. Sultan Mahmoud had 
an ardent wish to abolish the orders of the dervishes, together 
with the Janissaries; but he only partly succeeded in hia 
purpose. 

7. The Ministers of Iteligion ; or, the Priestly Orders, 

The priestly order consists of scheiks, chatebs, imams, mue- 
0ins, and kaims. 

1. The /SfcActAw.— These dignitaries are the ordinary preacheri 
of the mosques. The name scheik — i. «., the elder — signifies, 
like our term wpsvpvTtpol, presbyters, priests, a man advanced 
in life and superior in virtue. But preachers and the superiors 
of the dervishes alone bear this name amongst the Turks, some 
being styled meschaichi bursi, or pulpit scheiks, and others, 
znescnaichi saoiji, monastic scheiks.^ Every mosque has a 
fcheik, or preacher, of this description. These scheiks form 
one class in the empire. 

2. The Chatehs.— It is the office of the chateb to read th^ 
chutba — i, e», public prayers, which are offered up for the reign- 
ing sultan, in the mosques, every Fridav. These pravers, and 
the mint, are the highest prerogatives oi sovereignty oelonginj: 
to the monarchs oi Islam. The chatebs are aUo occasionally 
styled Friday imams, imamot dschumaa, because the chutba 
is only offered up on that day. 

3. The Imams,— Imam signifies, properly, the director of 
prayer, because the whole congregation aie expected to direct 
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their eyes by his movements. His office consists in repitingf the 
five usual prayers in the lAosque, at the hours prescribed, save 
on Friday, when that of the chateb is read. Several imams are 
attached to each mosque; the first among them beingr the 
imamot haji, the imam, or special preacher, of the parish, who 
solemnizes the circumcisions, marriages, and burials. 

4. The Muezzins, — ^The muezzins, or callers to prayer, proclaim 
the five prayers according to the prescribed form, from tho 
.minarets of tne mosques. 

6. The Kaims,— These officials are like our sextons or beadles, 
only performing the lowest church services. The eldest of these 
is called kaim-bashi, the upper sexton (or sacristan). 

The number of priests is proportioned to the size and require- 
ments of the mosaue ; but even in the largest, there is only one 
scheik and chateo, at most two imams, twelve muesins, and 
twenty kaims. 

The emirs, or the Prophet's blood-relations, do not exactly 
belong to the body of ulemahs, or to the lawyers ; but the heads 
of these dignitaries, called the nakibal eschraf, and the miri 
aalem, both of whon\ are chosen from the emirs, occupy the 
first dignities of the ulemahs. Emir signifies, properly, a 
pnnce ; and the term is applied in Arabia to feudatory cnief- 
tains, who are invested witn independent authority, and have 
their own fiag, like the beys among the Turks before the reforms 
of Mahmoud. 

All blood-relations of the Prophet, who are his descendants 
in the female line, are styled Emir, and they also receive the 
following titles : Scherif, Sejad, Lords, Evladi Ressul ^children, 
of the fiophet), Sal Kurba (relations), AJevi, beni Haschem 
(sons of Haschem), &o. They axe to be met with in all classes 
of the community ; almost ail the porters are emirs. One of 
the four first members of the ulemahs is Ihe supreme head of tho 
emirs. 

8. The Muderrt, Professors, or Body of Preceptors, 

These form the colleges which are the nurseries of the ulemahs, 
who can only be suppued by the class of muderris, or professors. 
The first medressa was built at Broussa by Urkhan. The 
number of similar institutions, together with that of theif 

Erofessors, increased under his successors, till at length Mo- 
ammed II. brought the whole hierarchy of the ulemahs into 
order, and gave it that form which it has preserved, with little 
alteration, to the present day. 

This order or system presents the following characteristics : 
the students of the lowest class, whose daily stipend does not 
exceed two aspres, are styled suchta, softa; the next, mine; 
and the latest, danischmend ; the latter being at liberty to 
prepare themselves for the office of cadi, mufti» or imam 
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The term mudcrris is applied to all the presidents of collefi:es» 
who nru tlividi?dt uc^iording to the amount of their income, into 
ten clrLHaesi wliich every niuderry must pass through hefore he 
tun hopo to obtain the diflTiity ot nlomah. 

Tlioso ten def^rees of professorial rank are called, charidsoh, 
horoknt churidfsch, due hit, herekat dachit, musslei ssahn, 
Bsabn, altmi»ehli, ikind^chi nitniidschli, mussilci suleimanije| 
jiuleimnnTje. The mudema throughout the empire are divided 
into three ckflscs i first, tho&e of Constantinople ; second, those 
of AdHiinople and Broussa ; thirds those of the other towns of 
the eTTipire. Tlie former of these alone can attain to the highest 
difi:Tiitit s, those of the neeond and third classes having to rest 
eati^tied with the judicial functions of the second and third 
cJaaaeB^ 

The reader may obtain from this concise sketch a clear idea 
of the organization of the ulemahs, which is evidently the work 
of ingenious contrivance, and of a well-matured plan, rendering 
it necessary to pass through all the subordinate steps, by a slow 
and tedious process, in order to attain to the highest aignities 
of the order, a system that makes it impossible for these dignities 
to be occupied by ignorant persons. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE PEOSPECTS OF TUEKET. 

A CAKEFTJL comi)arison of the foregoing facts may furnish us 
witli some inductions bearing on the prooable future destiny of 
Turkey, considered especially in connexion with its spiritual 
development. 

We nave seen that the Ottoman empire is divided into three 
principal religious bodies, professing three distinct creeds. Of 
those, one is Mussulman, and two are Christian ; but the two 
Christian churches are more hostile to each other than to the 
Mohammedans, who frequently perform the part of mediators 
in their religious dissensions, ana who are animated by a greater 
spirit of tolerance than either of the rival churches. Thus; 
under the head of tolerance the Moslem is in advance of the 
Greek and of the Armenian, and does not fall far short of the 
most civilized nations of the West, especially since the issuina* 
of the Gul-Hand ; and it may be remarked, en pasaant, that 
the treatment of the Jews in Turkey has long been a reflection 
on Christendom. If wo proceed to compare the religious parties 
in Turkey under the heads of church government, morals, and 
education, we shall discover that, in many points, they are oA 
an equality, and that in some essential particulars Islam has 
here again the superiority. And here it is well to observe thai' 
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history, especially during tlie Middle Ages, throws xnnoh light 
OIL theguestioii with which we are engaged. 

1. Church Government, — ^We have seen that, whilst the 
Greek and Armenian churches are hurdened with an intolerant 
and oppressive hierarchy, the Mussulmans have virtually no 
priesthood, every Moslem heing a priest unto himself. Tms ia 
^eady a great advantage for the Osmanlis, on the score of 
teform and nro^ss ; heoause, if there has been a body of men. 
|nore especially imbued with conservatism and adverse to change* 
it has been the priestly order. The Brahminical and priestly castes 
in India and Eg[3rpt were, and are, the chief obstacles to the intro- 
duction of a higher civilization ; and the absence of such aa 
order in ancient Greece explains its greatness. It maybe 
objected that the ulemahs form a nriestly caste, and that the 
lawyers are the priests of Islam. But the merits of the case 
are not changed by this insinuation, because no special dignity 
or authority is attached to those men as such, all consideration 
being reserved for the oflGlce and the Koran. Hence, the pre- 
ludices and privileges of caste fall to the ground. Moreover, 
If it is objected that all the civil and judicial institutions axe 
oased on the Koran, and therefore admit of no change, we 
would reply that, down to the Reformation and French ll>evo- 
lution, the same thing existed in Christendom ; ecclesiastical 
law was the basis of general and civil law, and is so still in 
many cases : and matters of the highest political importance 
were till lately, and are still, made subject to ecclesiastical pre» 
judice. Divorce, in B.oman Catholic countries, requires the 
interference of the pope. Catholic emancipation is only the 
work of yesterday, and the Jewish disaoilities still exist. 
Passing to the Qreek and Armenian churches, we find that the 
authority of their patriarchs is desjwtic in civil and judicial 
matters, and has all the additional weight accruing to it from 
the sanctity of caste. The assumption that Islamism, as a 

System, is unchangeable, and does not admit of reform, is also 
emolished by three arguments based on history. First, the 
Druses and the Mohammedan schismatics from whom they are 
descended, prove that an extension may be given to the meaning 
of the Koran, and that it admits of blending with other creeds. 
Secondly, the caliphs of Bagdad and Cordova, and the Moorish 
inonarchies of Spain, by aamitting and introducing learning, 
philosophy, and luxurv, entirely modified the primitive sim- 
plicity of the creed of Mohammed, superadding the ornaments 
of Indo-Germanic thought and cultivation to the rude Semitie 
lecture of their founder. Thirdly, the great rebellion of the 
Wahabees under Mahmoud proves the correctness of the pre- 
ceding statement, and establishes the fact that Islamism has 
undergone change as much as Christendom. 

2. Passing to the question of morals, which is nearhr oonneoted 
mtn the religious question, the main argument of those who 
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pvoolaim the necessary decay of Turkey, is the seoloaion of 
women, and polygamy. After the able reasoningr of Mr. Hob- 
house, we need only reply by repeating, that these defects are 
inherent, not in Turkey and Islam, but in the character of the 
East ; that woman was equally secluded in the most flourishinff 
period of ancient Ghreece and Kome ; that the sultans inherited 
an effeminate court and an army of eunuchs from the Christiaa 
emperor of the Lower Empire ; that the earlj Ottomans did not 
shut up or veil their women ; that this seclusion has been greatih^ 
exaggerated ; and, finally, that since the reforms of Mahmoua, 
the condition of women in Turkey is approximating to that of 
Christendom, and that it is rare for a Turk to have more tluui 
one wife. That the seclusion of women in the East depends 
more on climate than on creed is proved by the Armenians, 
whose females are more closely imprisoned and veiled than those 
of the Osmanlis. 

In connexion with this question of morals, it is. moreover, to 
be observed, that it is doubtful if the Turks would always gain 
by imitating Christendom. Their probity used to be proverbial ; 
and though tolerating[ x>olygamy, they were notorious for their 
condemnation of or^es and dissipation. Nor is it so evident 
that they will gain in virtue and in happiness by breaking the 
pledge and admitting the consumption of intoxicating liquors, 
whatever our view of the latter x>oints, what has been said is 
sufficient to show that the bondage of woman is an Eastern, not 
a Mussulman, practice, and that it is a removable evil. 

But, 8, under Ihe head of education, it will be said that Islam 
knposes chains on human intelligence. Here, however, as in so 
many cases, the human mind has broken loose from its lead- 
ing-strings. The early caliphs, like the early Christians, were 
opposed to human learning and to vain philosophy, trusting to 
their own inspirations. But in both creeds, the time soon came 
when inspiration waned, and intellect awoke from its trance. 
If caliphs have burned libraries, the same thing is recorded of 
a Christian cardinal ; and the Lower Empire, with the glories of 
Greek art and literature in their hands and tongue, became a 
priest-ridden and a benighted country ; whilst the schools of 
Cairo, Kairwan, and Cordova were provided with extensive 
Ubraries, and the sultans emulated the caliphs in their patronage 
and encouragement of learning. The munificent institutions 
and endowments of the Ottoman emperors have been already 
described, and vixidicate the earlier sultans from the charge of 
proscribing learning and instruction: and the unparaUel^ 
efforts of Selim, Mahmoud, and Abdul-Medjid attest the earnest 
endeavours of the later padischahs in promoting the same good 
work. Even the unfriendly pen of Mr. Macfarlane bears testi- 
mony to the pro^press made by the Turkish youth in tiie scepti- 
cism and materialism of Cluristendom— a consummation very 
desirable in the eyes of those who regard western dyilization as 
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tho bean ideal of human progress. ^ Witli regard to the state irf 
edncation in the Greek and Armenian chnrches, we learn from 
the best authorities, that the priests and the x>eople present a 
deplorable contrast to the teachers and pupils of Islam. Noir 
can this state of things be laid to the charge of the Turkidi 
«)vemment, as the immorality and ignorance of the Gredc 
diurch in Greece and Russia are much greater^ than when its 
defects are partially neutralized under the direction of a Mussul- 
•an government. 

After this brief attempt at a oomparison of the religions bodies 
in Turkey with each other, and with the West, we shall endea- 
vour to (fraw some inductions from the foregoing premises rela- 
tive to the probable future of Turkey. 

On an impartial analysis of the history of society, we nniYeri> 
sally iind a state of faith preceding one of knowledge or scienoe. 
Mysticism is the atmosphere of ruoimental, and rationalism of a 
more advanced, age. Poetry is the element of the infancy, prose 
of the manhood, of nations. The maturity of history, the 
summum bonum of social destiny, must therefore be imderstood 
to be a state of society securing the harmony and equilibrium 
of these two antagonistic forces. Hitherto the world has only 
presented their conflict since Eden and the Golden Age, and 
their future harmony is a matter of anticipation, not of possee- 
eion, 

Onfistendom, like Islam, has had its efe of faith ahA* 
science, of poetry and prose. Neither have jet realized thfr 
ideal harmony of both. At one time, the Arabian schools mado- 
an advance on Christendom in science, and now again Christen^ 
dom has distanced Islam in the march of intellect. But so \(mg 
as we regard the equation of these two lactors as the symbdl of 
perfectibility, and the marriajge of mysticism and rationalism 
as the destiny of man and society, we shall be ready to admit 
that both developments have been hitherto imperfect and one- 
didcd. 

Moreover, it will be evident, on reflection, that the victories 
of science over faith in Christendom, as well as I^am, have 
resulted from the awakening and infusion of a classical or phi- 
losophical spirit in both. Whilst Greek art and thought re- 
mained latent in the Lower Empire and in the West, Christen- 
dom was eclipsed by the Moslem schools of Syria and Spain in 
intellectual light. When the fountains of &e deep ocean of 
knowledge were opened in Christendom, she gaiaed once more 
upon her rival, and left her far behind. But changes and 
events are again at work in the East, and there is no reason 
why Islam should not overtake her rival in the nwe of know- 
ledge or science, when both will stiU have to reconcile this 
phase of development with that of faith or poetry in order to 
attain to the perfect social millennium. 

And whilst, on ^me points, Christendom is now superior to 
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, Islam — ^for example, in all relating: to the exact science — the 
previous facts and arguments go far to show that although 
enveloped in gloomy darkness as to the fundamental piv'crpts 
of religion and morals, still the practice is, generally speaking, 
consistent with their faith; and that, if their belief in the 
£oran be an unhappy delusion, still it is a conscientious and 
ainoere belief. 

One more objection occurs to the assimilation of the Turks to 
the advanced progress of Western intelligence — i.e., that being 
descendants of the Tartar or Mongolian variety ,'1;he Ottomans 

^ay be incapable of attaining to an equal intellectual develop- 
ment with ourselves. To this we reply,— firstly, that the Hun- 
garians and Fins belong to the same variety, and that the 
former are quite a match for the Germans in energy and capa- 
city, whilst the Fins are intellectually superior to the Indo- 
Germanic Slavonians. 

But, secondly, the Turks are no longer the same people that 
they once were, because, since the period of their m-st migra- 
tion, by fi*equent alliances with Gfeorgian, Circassian, Greek, 
and other slaves, specimens of the finest development of the 
Caucasian variety, they have become undeniably one of the 
handsomest, bravest, and most intelligent races (naturally) in 
the world. 

Wo have further to remember, that, in speaking of the 
Ottoman empire, we include a variety • of races, and that the 
Arabs belong to the Semitic variety, which has presented the 
noblest development of the mystical phase of human nature; 
whilst the Slavonians are undoubtea members of the Indo- 
Germanio stock. We must also bear in mind, that the Rou- 
maniof the Danubian principalities are a race of partly lloman, 
partly Slavonic, origin ; and that the Bulgarians present the 
olenuing of the Slavonic with the Tartar blood. 

Thus it appears to us that we have demolished the oblection 
to the progress of Turkey, on the score of its being peopled by 
an inferior and a Tartar race. But this leads us to another 
momentous question, that has been frequently raised, but has 
remained unsolved. Grantinp that Western Europe does its 
duty, and that Russia is foiled in her schemes of encroachmenit 
it is evident that an Eastern empire of some sort must exisi 
But which is to be the dominant race in that empire of the 
future? The "Edinburgh Review" rather hastily ^ives the 
palm to the Ghreek race in the Levant; but the foregoing facts 
appear to show, that though it once held the Eastern empire, it 
IS no longer entitled to it, or fitted for it* Numerically, it is 
too weak; morally, it is too corrupt; reliffiously, it is too con- 
servative and intolerant; nationally, its blood is too mixed to 
vindicate or justify this claim, becondly, the Slavonic ruce, 
though numencally powerful, is not much superior to the 

L 
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BoTimani of the Danubian principalities; and as the Bnl^- 
rians are a mixed Tartar race, ana as the Bosnian Slavonians 
are mostily bieoted Mussulmans, there is no unity in this race 
to cement a nrm and compact government; and the religious 
dissensions of the Christian and Mussulman Slavonians are so 
violent, that if the Turkish supremacy were withdrawn, these 
races would fall to pieces, or annihilate each other, or fail into 
the hands of Russia. 

Once more,— -the Armenians are numerically too weak, and 
politicallyj as well as intellectually, too contemptible, to deserve 
or to acquire the supreme control of this heterogeneous mass of 
population. 

Lastly, we come to the Turks. And here, without going to 
the same extremes as Mr. Urquhart, the preceding facts justify 
us in asserting, that on many essential points this race has a , 
decided superior ♦r over the others, and more especially in 
those qualities vvh.lch fit it for governing. They have the 
manly courage and coolness, and the hones^, that command 
the respect of subordinates, that intimidate K>es, and that are 
pecidiarly fitted to secure the sympathy of Englishmen. They 
nave long shown equal aptitude for the cabinet and the field; 
and though their sailors have hitherto been inferior to thd 
Greeks in skill, they have been fax superior in honesty, — an 
inmortant consideration in conunercial matters. 

£ut one of the most important characteristics of the Ottomaa 
race is its tolerance. This alone qualifies them, above all otiiers, 
to hold the reins among the turbulent tribes and creeds of the 
East of Europe. We do not believe that one of the religious 
bodies in Turkey, save the Ottomans, would have consented so 
tranquilly to the Gul-Han6 edict, placing virtually all religionists 
on an equality before the law; and we feel confident in saying*, 
that no other race save that of Othman is now in a position to 
maintain peace and order amongst the conflicting populations of 
Turkey, and, whilst saving them from falling a prey to Rus- 
sian ambition, securing them the blessings of rational liberty^ 
religious toleration, and scientific progress. 

It is not exceeding the truth when we affirm that these ar^- 
ments are now felt and appreciated by the various Christian 
and other populations of Turkey, especially in Europe; and 
that if Russian and Western chicanery do not tamper with their 
instincts, and interfere with their allegiance, they will all daily 
grow in their fidelity to the Porte, strengtiiening and conso- 
Edating its authority, and securing its enduring and prosperous 
sovereignty in the Levant 
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PAKT IIL 
STATISTICS, TOPOGRAPHY, AND LANGUAGE, 



CHAPTER I. 

BBOAD OTTTUKE 07 THE TOFOO&IPHY, FOLTTIOAI. DIYISIOlTSy 
AKD POPULATION OF THE SMPIBE. 

The Turkish empire, in Europe, Asia, and Afrioa, embraces a 
surface of 600,000 square g^ograpMcal miles, peopled by 
86,500,000 inhabitants, whereof 200,000 square miles, wnioh are 
named European Turkey, contain 16,500,000 inhabitants.^ The 
sue; total of the number of inhabitants is distributed, in the 
last oensus of 1844, according to the following diviaion, into 

BuBOPEAH Tdrkst: 

Thrace 1,800,000 

Bulgaria 3,000,000 

Moldavia 1,400,000 

'Wallachla S,600,000 

Bosnia and Henegowina 1,100,000 

Boumelia and Theaaaly 3,700,000 

Albania 1,200,000 

fienria 1,000,000 

Ulands ........•••• 700,000 

■ 1«,600,000 

AfLLTio Tusxet: 

Anatolia or Asia liinor 10,800,000 

Syria, Mesopotamia, and Kurdistan 4,ft00,000 

Arabia (Meooa, Medina, Ethiopia) 900,000 

— — 16,200,000 

AraiOAir Tdbkbt: 

Egypt 9,000,000 

Tripoli, Tunis, Oasis of Fes 1,800,000 

— — 8.800,000 

General total 85,600,000 

This amount must be diminished to 26,700,000 inhabitants, if 
we deduct the tributary, but otherwise independent proyinoet 
L2 
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of— 1. Adrianople; 2. Silistria; 3. Jassy; 4. Bnoharert; 
5. Widdin ; 6. Mssa ; 7. Uskup ; 8 and 9. Belj^^ade ; 10. Se- 
rajevo; 11. Monastir; 12. Janina; 13. Saloniki; 14. BJIiodes; 
and 15. Candia. 

Asiatic Turkey is divided into the following* ei^hteea 
ejalets : 1. Eastamuni (Faphlagonia) ; 2. IQiudavendugiiiai 
(Bythinia) ; 3. Aydin (L^^dia) ; 4. Earaman (Phry^ and Pam- 
phylia) ; 5. Adana (Cilicia) ; 6. Bozok (Cappadooia) ; 7. Siyaa 
iCappadocia) ; 8. Tharabezun (Fontus and Colcliis) ; 9. ErzeroTim 
(Armenia); 10. Mosul (Assyria) ; 11 Kurdistan; 12. Kharbrut 
(Sophene and ComageDe) ; 13. Haleb (Syria and Orskodne) ; 
14. Saida (Phoenicia and Palestine); 15. Cham (Syria); 
16. Bagdad (Babylon) ; 17. Habesch (Arabia and Elliiopia) ; 
and 18. Haremin-Kabevi : to which must be added, the ffovem- 
ments of— 1. Eastamuni; 2. Broussa; 3. Smyrna; 4.^oma; 
5. Adana ; 6. Angora ; 7. Siwas ; 8. Trapezunt ; 9. Erzeroiun ; 
10. Mosul; 11. Wan or Yan; 12. Eharbrat; 18. Aleppo: 
14. Beyrout; 15. Damascus; 16. Bagdad; 17. Djidda; am 
18. Medina. 

African Turkey contains three ejalets, which are — 1. lOssr 
|[Egypt) ; 2. Tarablusi-Garb (Tripoli) ; and 3. TmuB: esLbrao* 
ing the residences of viceroys and beys — 1. at Cairo ; 2. Tripoli : 
8. Tunis. ^ 

After this general survey, let us analyze, somewhat more in 
detail, the special provinces and governments of tiie empire. 

I. The direct possessions incorporated in the empire in !Ba- 
ropean Turkey contain— Constantinople, with the suburbB of 
Pera and Galata, and the town of Scutari facing it in Asia, ia 
the metropolis of the empire, with 750,000 inhabitants, com- 

S rising 450,000 Osmanlis, 180,000 Greeks and Armenians, 50,00# 
ews, 40,000 Franks, and about 30,000 soldiers and seamen. 
It is situated between the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora, 
at the entrance of the Bosphorus, on the channel separating 
Europe from Asia, and forming one of the finest harbours in the 
world. Constantinople is the residence of the sultan, of the 
mirfti, of the ministers, and of all dignitaries of the empire. 
The Christian and Jewish religions have both likewise a special 
head, who intercedes for them with the government ; and, in 
short, this city is one of the most interesting and important spots 
on the face of the earth. 

In Eoumelia we find — ^Adrianople (in Turkish Edreneh), on the * 
banks of the Tundscha, the second metropolis of the empire, 
with 160,000 inhabitants. Here was signed the fatal peace of 
1830, which placed a large part of Turkey under the protection of 
Eussia. The jRussian army under Diebitsch reached Adiianoj>le 
in the greatest distress; and the Russians were in a critical 
position, when the Turks, ignorant of their enemy's dbtress^ 
proposed to treat. 
Id a radiuB rormi Adrianople yon toA.— 1\v^^STH\fw\» <3bi£\iaqL 
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of a sandsoliak, with 8000 inhabitants ; Dsohisr Mustapha, on 
the Maritza, with 2000 inhabitants; Demotika, with 16,000 
inhabitants, and the seat of a Greek archbishopric ; Eirkhilissi, 
with 16,000 inhabitants; Burgas, a little town on the Black 
Bea, which makes its harbour oi great importance in time of war, 
and oontaininjjr 7000 inhabitants. 

In the interior of Boumelia occur also Philippopoli, a larppe 
town, with 80,000 inhabitants, the seat of a Greek archbishopric, 
and containing important manufactures of silk, cloth, and cotton. 

Tatar-Basardscnik^ situated on the highway from Belgrade 
to Constantinople, with 10,000 inhabitants. 

Eski-Sagra, at the foot of the Balkan, with 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. Kasanlik, in a pass of the Balkan, with 10,000 inhabitants. 

Sclimnia, near the important pass of the Balkan, called 
Demir-Eapu — i. e., the iron gate, with 20,000 inhabitants, has 
one of the most important fairs in the empire, and a consider- 
able manutactory of arms. 

Urudschowa, also the seat of an important fair, and of con- 
fdderable trade. Kawala, on the coast of the ^gean Sea. with 
a port, and 3000 inhabitants. 

Enoss, a port, with 7000 inhabitants, constitutes the harbour 
of Adrianople. 

Gallipoii, situated on the peninsula of the same name in the 
Sea of Marmora, contains a harbour at the entrance of the Dar- 
danelles, and 70,000 inhabitants. It possesses large fabrics of 
morocco leather, and an extensiye trade, as well as a victualling 
magazine for tne supply of the Ottoman fleet ; for which reason, 
the denuty of the capuaan pasha resides here. 

Kilia-Bahr — little fortress — the most important on the 
European side of the Dardanelles, with 166 guns. Opposite, 
the fortress of the Dardanelles in Asia, Sultani-Ealessi, has 
196 guns. 

Bovalli-Kalessi, a castle on the Dardanelles, with 60 guns. 
All the batteries erected on the European shores number 332 
guns and 4 mortar-pieces; and those on the Asiatic coast 
amount to 482 guns and 4 mortars. All souther, the fortresses 
of the Dardanelles number 814 guns and 8 mortars. 

Eodosto, a town flourishing tnrough its commerce. It is the 
residence of a Greek archbishop. It continues to increase, and 
has now 36,000 inhabitants. 

To the principal towns in Macedonia belong Salonik. upon the 
bay named after it, the most considerable commercial town of 
European Turkey, after Constantinople ; it has 60,000 inhabi* 
tants. Sedes, a village possessing mineral baths. Jenidsche- 
Vardar, a town with 6000 inhabitants. Karaferia, a manufac- 
turing town, with 20,000 inhabitants. Vodina (the ancient 
Odessa), a town of 12,000 inhabitants. Seres, a town not far 
from lakinos; it has 30,000 inhabitants. Near it is situated 
Mount Athos; it has 16 monasteries, and more thui ^(^(^ <^\m^p^ 
ifetb, and groUow, inhabited \>y ^(^^ msm^* .k 
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The towns of Kastoria, Usktip, and Kropolo, with a stone 
bridge, are unimportant ; also, Stromza, Petrovich, surronnded 
by extensive crops of tobacco, Kiistendil, Karatova, and BitogUa 
(Monastir). ^ 

The principal town of Thessalv is Larissa, npon the banks 
of the Solambria, the residence of a Grreek archbishop. All the 

?rincipal roads of Thessaly meet here. In its neighbourhood lies 
'rikula. It has a castle and 12,000 inhabitants. Near it is the 
pass of Agrafa. 

"We must still mention Tumavos, Ambelakia, Pharsala, 
Zagora, Volo, and Tikeri ; the last place has a fine harbour at 
the entrance of the bay (or gulf) of Volo. It numbers 6000 
inhabitants. 

The principal towns of Bulgaria are — 
^ Schumla, one of the strongest places in Europe, and one of 
the bulwarks of the kingdom ; it has 45,000 inhabitants, and 
unusually extensive fortincations. 

Madara, a great village, inhabited by 2000 Mohammedan 
woman, who live in community. 

liasgrad, a small town. 

Rustschuk, a fortified town, with 50,000 inhabitants, on the 
Danube ; the seat of a Greek archbishop, and important for its 
industry and trade. 

8ilistria, a town on the Danube ; it has 20,000 inhabitants^ 
and important fortifications. 

Basardschik, a town of importance, firom its situation on the 
Danube. 

Varna, a town and fortress on the Black Sea, with a harbour, 
and 24,000 inhabitants. Residence of a Greek metropolitan. 

Kamabad and Paravadi, situated close by the great military 
road in the pass of the Balkan. 

Demir-Kapu, which means the iron door, a celebrated pass 
in the Balkan, which leads from Selimnia, in Eoumelia, to 
Stareka, in Bulgaria. 

Sophia (Triaditza of the Bulgarians), between the Iskcr and 
the Isissava, a large town of 50,000 inhabitants ; the seat of a 
Greek metropolitan and a Catholic archbishop, carries on some 
trade. 

Other towns worth notice are — 

Widdin, one of the strongest fortresses on the Danube, with 
25,000 inhabitants. 

Nikopoli, a town and fortress, with 10,000 inhabitants ; the 
teat of a Greek archbishopric, and of a Catholic bishopric. 

Sistova, a town with 21,000 inhabitants, has important wooHcn 
fabrics and tanneries. 

Rassova and Hirsova, considerable fortresses. 

Matschin, Isaktchi, and Tultscha, strong towns on the right 
bank of the Danube, to protect which they have become of great 
importance, since the Turks have been constrained to raze 
the fortifications of Braila, Giurgeyo^ Tama» and other places 
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upon tho loft bank of tho Danube. Tultscha commands the 
important forks of the Danube ; a.nd at Isaktschi, which, how- 
ever, is no longer a strong place, is a ferry, which is the usual 
way from Lower Bulgaria to Wallachia. 

Tho following are important on account of their military 
position : 

Baba-Dagh, has 10,000 inhabitants. 

Turnava, has strong ramparts, and 10,000 inhabitants. Seat 
of a Greek archbishopric. 

To Albania belong Janina, a town on the lake of the same 
name ; it has two strong citadels, and 30^000 inhabitants. In 
its neighbourhood lies Mezzovo, with 7000 inhabitants. Konitza, 
Prcmithi, and Clisiura, celebrated fortresses Delvino, which 
has a strong castle, and 8000 inhabitants. Suli and Paramithia. 
Argyrocastro, a town of 9000 inhabitants. Ochrida, Dukagin, 
and'Perserendi have 4000 inhabitants. Alessio, on the mouth 
of the Drin, the seat of a catholic archbishopric. Croja has 
6000 inhabitants, and is fortified ; formerly the seat of tho well- 
known Scanderbeg. Scutari, a lar^e and fortified to\vn, 20,000 
inhabitants ; flourishing through its trade and the splendid 
court held there by the brave and intelligent Mustapha. Dul- 
cigno, a small town with 3000 inhabitants, and a roadstead. 
Antivari, the seat of a Greek archbishopric, is one league from 
the roadstead of the same name. 

The following towns are important :— Arta ; Solagora ; Pre vesa, 
with a harbour ; Par/?a, on the sea ; Butrinto, formerly a Venetian 
fortress ; Jakova, with 20,000 inhabitants ; i)urazzo,with a small 
harbour, and 5000 inhabitants. 

Bosnia offers the following towns: Bosna-Serai (Serajevo), a 
large to^vn on the Migliazza, with very strong walls and small 
forts, and 70,000 inhabitants ; it has important manufactures in 
arms, sword-blades, iron and copper, wool and cotton ; it is one 
of tho principal industrial towns of Turkey, and the centre of 
the whole trade of Bosnia. Travnik has a citadel, and 8000 
inhabitants, is the scat of the vizir-pasha of this cjalet, to 
whom the JPorte gives the empty title of vizir of Hungary. 
Vraduk and Ma^lai, small towns on the Bosna. with strong 
citadels. Zwomik, a large town, and one of the three principal 
fortresses of Bosnia; it has 14,000 inhabitants. Mostar or 
Mon astir, on the Narenta, with 9000 inhabitants, celebrated for 
its stone bridge of one arch of 300 feet span. Bihaoz, a small 
town, and one of tho three principal fortresses of Bosnia, 8000 
inhabitants. Novi, a small town and strong fortress. Jaioza» 
a small town, and strong citadel. Banjaluka, cai)ital of the 
sandschaks of tho same name, with 10,000 inhabitants, and 
also is one of the three principal fortresses of Bosnia. Dcrbir, 
a small town and fortress. Livno, a town with 4000 inliabittints, 
upon the flreat road which leads from Austrian Dalmatia to 
Bosnia, and supplies its important trade. Trebijgei a forti^M* 
town, 10,000 inhabitants. ^ 
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In Candiaare remarkable: CandiarKirid, in Turkish), the chief 
town of the island, has good fortincations, and about 15,000 
inhabitants ; the siege of this place, which was carried on during 
three years, bj tiie Venetians against the entire force of the 
Ottoman empire, is one of the most remarkable in modem 
hi&tory— and btandia, a small island, with a considerable luuh 
bour, in the neighbourhood of Gandia. 

The other important towns of the island are : Betymo, a town 
with 6000 inhabitants ; it has fortifications and a harbour. Canea 
town, with a harbour, which is now the most frequented of the 
whole island, 12,000 inhabitants. Cku^busa, a small island not 
Yery distant from Oandia; its natural fortifications and splendid 
harbour have acquired a melancholy notoriety, from being the 
haunt of pirates, whose depredations still continue. Sphakia, 
chief-place of the Sphakiots, in Gandia. Lastly, Spinalongar 
is a small fortress on the north siae of the island, with a good 
harbour. 



GHAPTEEH. 

THE nOCEDIATE DEPENDENCIES 07 THE TUBEISH EKFISB 
IN ASIA. 

The boundaries of this true parent land of the Osmanli are— 
in the Ni>rth, the Dardam^UeSt the Sea of Marmora, the Straits 
of Coastatxtmople (Bospliorus) ^ the Black Sea, and the Russian 
territory in Asia ; in the East, Asiatic Russia and the kinflrdom 
of Persia; in the South, Arabia; in the West, the Mediter- 
ranean and the ArcKipfcla(^''o. Asiatic Turkey is divided, as has 
already been shown, into eijthttien ejalets, or govemmente. 
Unfortuijately space will not permit us to notice more than the 
most important places. These are— 

Eutahije, with 60,000 inhabitants; it is lt<e seat of Hie beg- 
lerbeg of Anatolia, and of a mollah, and wa& the residence of the 
heroic Kossuth from 1849 to 1851. 

Broussa. at the foot of Olympus, is one of the most flourishing 
towns of the kingdom, and has a fortress, and 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. Broussa was, as we have seen in the history of Turkey, 
the capital of the Turkish empire, until Adrianople took its 

Slace ; and at the present time it is still the seat of a mollah of 
tie first class, of a pasha, of a Greek metropolitan, and of an 
Armenian archbishop. Broussa is also the place assigned as a 
residence to the celebrated Abd-el-Kader, by France, andisanc- 
tioned by the Porte. 

Mudania, in a bay of the same name, is a harbour by means 

of which a communication is kept up between this town and 

Constantinople, and with Europe; it serves also as a harbour 

liir Broussa, which is only a few miles distant from Mudania. 

Smyrna, in an angle of tho bay Qi the nme name, has the 
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largest bazaar, and 160,000 inhabitants, amongst whom are 
many Euroneans. The town is defended, both on the sea and 
land side, oy two citadels. Smyrna, owing to its position, 
oooupies a place amongst the most important commercial towns 
of the globe. The breadth and security of its roadstead, the 
faoilit^ of its communication with the remote interior parts, 
make it the general emporium for the products of the Levant, 
as weU as European produce, and the exchange of imported 
colonial merchandize. 

Vourla, a little town in the bay of Smyrna, on the site of the 
Clazemense, is at present the residence of the Greek archbishop 
of Ephesus, and is also the best naval station of the kingdom. 

Nikomedia, once one of the largest towns of the lU)man 
om|>ire, with 5500 houses; but it now has only 30,000 in- 
habitants. 

In this part of Anatolia, opposite the southern side of the 
island of Tenedos, is situated JBesika-Bay, directly before the 
entrance to the Dardanelles. 

Demonesi, or the Prinoes' Isles: a group of islands at the 
entrance of the Bosphorus. 

Marmora, the largest island of the sea of the same name, ii 
celebrated tor its marble quarries. 

Bungarbaschi : a village, which has been built on the site of 
Nineven. 

Budrun : a small town, with a strong citadel, upon the same 
coast, but to the south of Smyrna. It possesses a harbour and 
docks, in which frigates are built for the Turkish fleet. 

Marmorizza: a small town on the south coast, but of im- 
portance from its harbour, which is the finest in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Tarsus : formerly the most powerful, most beautiful, and the 
richest town of Cilicia. It has yet a very flourishing trade, and 
about 30,000 inhabitants. 

Payas : small town on the bay of Alexandretta. Merasch, in 
the interior, is the capital of the government of the same name. 

Eonieh: formerly the residence of the Seljuk sultans of 
Boumelia, and now of the reigning pasha and of a Greek metro- 
politan, is important from its manufactures and its trade. It 
has 36,000 inhabitants. 

Tokat I a large town, with almost an European appearance. 
The seat of an Armenian archbishop; possesses many manu- 
factures, and is the focus of numerous caravans. It has 100,000 
inhabitants. 

Trebizond: a large town on the Black Sea. Of importance 
from the size and security of its somewhat frequented road- 
stead, its industrial activity, its trade, and great bazaar. It 
has at least 50.000 inhabitants. 

Batoum: a little town and harbour on the Black Sea, not 
far from the EoMian texxitoryt with SOOO inhahitantJi; known 
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recently as the basis of the Turkish operations upon the Russian 
fort Nikola jew, which they lately took by storm. 

Erzeroum, near the north bank of the Euphrates, is a large 
town, tolerably flourishing, throup^hits industry and trade, and 
above all, through its transit traffic. Its manufacture of arms 
produces the finest sabres in the kingdom. The mosque, Ulud- 
schami, likewise, is the largest in Asia Minor, and contains 
8000 persons. It has 100,000 inhabitants, and is considered 
the bulwark of the kingdom against Russia and Persia. 

Diarbekir, on the right bank of the Tigris : a lar^e and well- 
built town, and the residence of a ChaldJeic-Catholic patriardi, 
of a Catholic bishop, and of a Jacobite patriarch. It has trades 
and manufactures, and 60,000 inhabitants. 

Mosul, or Mossiil, upon the Tigris : is celeb»ated for its largo 
cotton manufactures, whose articles are everywhere introduced 
and imitated. It has 70,000 inhabitants. 

Bagdad, on the Tigris : adorned by three celebrated bazaars. 
It has more a Persian than a Turkish appearance. This re* 
nowiied (and formerly, when it was the residence of the oaliphfli 
splendid) city, has now only 110,000 inhabitants. It is, how- 
ever, still one of the most thriving and industrious amongst 
Asiatic Turkish towns. It is protected by a strong citadel. 

Bassora: a large and fortiiied town, on the banks of thfi 
6chat-el-Arab. It carries on trade and horticulture, and haii 
now at least 60,000 inhabitants. 

Aleppo is the largest town of the whole Ottoman empire, aftet 
Constantinoj)le and Cairo ; though once superior in populatioii 
and wealth, it has now greatly declined, and contains, at most^ 
150,000 inhabitants. 

Tripoli— the best built town in Syria, with a good harbour, a 
considerable commerce, and 20,000 inhabitants. It is protected 
by a citadel. 

^ Akre, or St. Jean d'Acre — a fortified and middle-sized town, 
situated on a bay, celebrated in the time of the crusades for its 
siege, and subsequently for its bombardment, by the BritifiJi 
and Austrian fleets, at which the arch-duke Frederick of 
Austria, the third son of the arch-duke Charles, performed his 
first military achievement. Acre has about 20,000 inhabitants. 

Jerusalem— the most celebrated city of the world. It is the 
cradle of Judaism and of Christianity, and is one of the hdly cities 
of the Mohammedan religion. It was the object of all the reli- 
^ous wars which, under the crusades, exercised so great an 
onflueuce over the fate of Europe. Unfortunately, space does 
not admit any more to be said of this remarkable town, a be- 
fitting description of which would fill many pages, and we 
must refer our readers to larger works : it has only 40,000 
inhabitants. ^ 

Damascus is a city whose name occurs as early as the history 
ofAbxabam, and consequently, ia oni^ oi \2;iib nuwib ancient in th« 
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residence of a fnollah of the iirst class, and of the Greek patriarch, 
of Antioch, who has forty-live bishops in his jurisdiotioa, and it 
contains 150,000 inhabitants. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE MEDIATE DEPENDENCIES OP THE OTTOMAN EMPIEE IN 
EUnOPE AND APEICA. MOLDAVIA, WALLACHIA, 8EEVIA, EGYPT, 
TRIPOLI, AND TUNIS. 

A soiiT of ainbigriious administration exists in these mediate 
dependencies, under the protection of the Porte, save in Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, which have been seized by Russia with- 
out a shadow of pretence, but with the promise of respecting tho 
local government, a pledge, which, as usual, she has taken thie 
first opportunity to break. 

The prince of Servia and the senate, deducting a yearly 
tribute of two million piastres (123,000 dollars) to the JPorte, 



enjoys the entire internal administration of the country. No 
Xurk is permitted, according to existing compacts, to settle in 
Servia, Wallaohia, or Moldavia. Yet the Servian fortress of 
Belgrade is garrisoned by the Turks, and the Servians are 
required to set on foot 12,000 men in case of a war. In con- 
formity with the treaty of Adrianople, the grand seignior 
granted a hatti scherif to Servia, which clearly defines tho 
position of that country in connexion with the Porte, reserving 
to the latter the dignity of suzerainty. By this compact, all 
previous arbitrary tributes of Servia to the sultan and the 
vizirs are canoeJed, together with poll-tax and tithes, save the 
above-speciiied yearly tribute; and, finally, the previously 
divided six districtsr— the Erainitic, the Timokiseh, the Para- 
liinisn, the Krushowatsisch, Starrovloskish, and Drinaisch — 
are incorporated into one. Before passing from this territory, 
it is well to remark that, though the Servians are avowedly a 
courageous and handsome race, they have shown themselves 
notoriously cruel, and were savage instruments of Austrian 
despotism in destroying Hungarian liberties in 1849. It should 
also be added that, though Kussia and Austria were so peremp- 
tory in demanding the extradition of Hungarian and Polish 
refugees in 1849, both powers, but especially Muscovy, do not 
scruple to make Servia a hotbed of propagandism and oribcry, 
whose avowed object is the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
empire. Notwithstanding Professor Kanke'^ enthusiasm for 
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the Serviaxis, and all Slavonians, but especially for the serfii ot 
Muscovy, recent British travellers have attested that it is a 
great relief to shake off the mongrel civilization of Servia, and 
return to the honesty, civility, and piety of the gezralDd 
Osmanli. 

Moldavia and Wallachia are, or were, feudal principalitiflg, 
dependent on the Porte. The princes (voivodes, hospodars), 
under the tender wine of Russian protection, which has just 
crushed them, jwssessed, tiU the presentrohbery, perfect freedom 
of internal administration, acknowledging the supremacy of the 
sultan, and paying a yearly tribute to the Porte, like Servia. 
These principalities have remained in this state for above three 
hundr^ years, without being absorbed by the Porte. How 
many Russian dependencies have retained their self-government 
for tne same length of 'time ? Yet the Danubian provinces 
would have gained by annexation; but the Turkish govern- 
ment did not break its word with infidels, though the latter 
often did with the former. This is, however, easily accounted 
for, by the high regard for truth, inherent in all Moham- 
medans. These principalities have, or rather had, till crushed 
by Russia, their own army of 7000 regulars, and about 50,000 
irregulars ; but they had no immediate relation with foT&ga. 
states till the recent Russian occupations in 1845 and 1853. Tm 
prince used to be appointed by the Porte ; but since the last 
negotiations between Russia and Turkey (14th Sept., 1829), 
instead of this nomination being only annual, it was made rar 
life. The yearly tribute of the principalities amounts, in Mol- 
davia, to one million of i)iastres= 61,600 Prussian dollars, or 
£10,250 ; that of Wallachia is two million piastres(123,000 dolLua^ 
or £20,500) . This sum has been confiscated by the Russians with 
their usual liberality, to indemnify themselves for their disin- 
terested intervention and present irksome occupation of the 
provinces. 

Egypt, Tripoli and Tunis are also tributary provinces of 
Turkey. The former is governed by a viceroy— a dignity re- 
eo^rnised bj Turkey as hereditarv in the family of Mehemet 
All. To give accurate details of these regions would carry us 
away £rom the proposed aim of this little work : we advise our 
readers to refer to works which give fall accounts of the chisl 
particulars of interest in those territories. 

Montenegro, a small mountainous district situated between 
Albania and Dalmatia, is entirely independent of the Porte. 
It contains about seventy geographical square miles, and 120,009 
inhabitants of tiiie Greek church— 20,000 of them are able to 
bear arms ; and it possesses almost a republican form of govern* 
ment, at the head of which is the vladika or bishop, at present 
prince Daniel I., Petrovich-Njeyosh. The highest temporal and 
spiritual di^ty is united in mm ; he resides in the capitalt 
Cettignie, wnich has only 6000 inhabitants. 
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The Principality of Moldavia, 

Moldavia is situated to the west of the Pruthl it comprises 
800 geographical square iiulca, and l,4a{\.000 inhabitants. The 
Danube flows for a short diHtaneo aioujc iU aautht^rn frontier. 




Roman, a town of 1 300 inhabitants, and episcopal see. Galatz, 
on the Danube, and the centre of ita trade, with a harbour 
and 30,000 inhabitanUi is now fortified by the Russians. 
Dorohoe is the chief town of Upp*sr Moldavia, and Bottuschani 
the most important ttjwu of Uppttr Moldaviai on account of ita 
population, which amounts to 6000, ae also for its trade, which 
extends from Broda and Briinn to Leip2ig, 

The Principality of Wallachia, 

The principal rirer is the Danube, which separates the ijrin- 
cipality from Turkey; the Schyl, the Aluta, the Ardschisch, 
the Jalomitza, and the Szereth, flow into it. The hospodar has 
a life appointment, from which, accordinff to the treaty of 
Adrianople, he cannot be removed, except ne fail in his duty. 
He has tne power of regulating all the domestio affairs of the 
province under his government. This principality, as well as 
Moldavia, has no Turkish garrisons within its territory. It 
contains 1350 geographical square miles, and 2,600,000 in- 
habitants. 

Bucharest, capital of tho principality, situated on the 
Dumbrowiza, has about 100,000 inhabitantai it has a very 
Important trade, and is tho reddenoe of the consul a and of the 
ricnest boyars ; in the nciffbhourhood are Ployesti, Waleni, and 
Kimpina, each having irn important trade ; Tirgovist, formerly 
the residence of the hospodiirs ; Fokacbani^ a town of consi- 
derable commercial imi^urtanee on the frontiers of Moldavia. 
BusnO; a town of 4000 InbabitantEi, and a bishop *« £iee. Braila, 
a fortified town, with a harbour on the Dannbf^, has about 
20,000 inhabitants. Ardsiaeh, celebrated for the road which 
conducts through it to the pass of thti Ked Tower. Krajova, 
chief town of Little Walkchia, celebrated for its trade ; it has 
18,000 inhabitants. OltL-nitifa, the place where the Ardnisch falls 
into the Danube; celebrated tor thc' pa.sj?nge ot Ihr Tdiks across 
the Danube, on the 31st of October, 1853'. Giurffevo, opposite 
Rustschuck, a town on the Danube, with a citadel on an island 
in the Danube ; it has 16,000 inhabitants. Slobodzin, with 7000 
inhabitants. Budeschti, a smaU place between Bucharest and 
Oltenitza ; the Russian army was lately stationed there. 

On aoooimt of their military importanoey the foUoiring plaoes 
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deserve to be noticed : Kalarasch, Katschora, Zlota, and Kalflfet 
which is opposite Widdin and now a very strong* fortress. 

The Principality of Servta, 

Servia is hounded on the north by the Danube and the Save, 
on the west by Bosnia, on the south by Albania and Roumelia, 
and on the east by Bulgaria and WaUachia. It contains 700 
geographical square miles, and 1,000,000 inhabitants. 

Semendria, bemandrano, or Semandra, at the confluence of the 
west branch of the Morawa and the Danube, is a fortified town 
of moderate extent, and the capital of the principality ; tht) 
population amounts to 12,000 innabitants. Belgrade, the most 
important and the best-built town in Servia, and one of Hie 
most strongly fortified in Europe ; it has a Turkish garrison, 

generally amounting to 6000 men. Belgrade has 30,000 in- 
abitants. 

The following towns are also worthy of mention : Kragojewacz, 
at present the seat of government. Usicza, a town of 6000 
inhabitants, and the focus of several roads. Vallievo and 
Glodova, small places on the right bank of the Danube. Kiiis- 
chevacz, a town with a castle, and see of a Greek bishopric. 
Schabacz, a small town noted for its fortifications ; it has 8000 
inhabitants. Mssa is likewise a fortified place, and see o£ a 
Greek bishopric, and has 10,000 inhabitants. I^ovibazar, a town 
of 8000 inhabitants. 



CHAPTER lY. 

SKETCH OP THE TXTEZISH GKAMMAB, WITH A VOCABTTLAET 01 
THE HOST ESSENTIAL TEEHS. 

Many languages are spoken in the Turkish empire and its 
dependencies, but the tongue of Othman is the general dialect 
used by the officials everywhere, and is very widely diil'ased 
throughout the East. 

Before we proceed to give a short outline and analysis of the 
Turkish lanprua^e, we shall say a few words about the other 
idioms used in Turkey. 

The most important dialects in European Turkey are the 
Slavonic, Romaic or Modem Greek, and Roumani or Walla^ 
wua,n. Of the Slavonic dialects in Turkey, and even out of 
Turkey, the Servian is reckoned the purest and the most 
copious. An analogous idiom is spoken throughout Bulgaria, 
in Montenegro or Tchemagora, and throughout Roumelia. 
This language constitutes a formidable instrument in the hands 
of Russian diplomaoy for preparing the Slavonic population of 
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TnAey anA Anstria for the RuRsiim yoke ; and it has been exten- 
iively employed for these trcachtTou a purpose 3» 

Tho Kumaic ifl o comintion of ant* i< 'Tit OrcnlCj Spoken by tho 
Hellenic population thinly scattered throueh liuropean Turkey, 
and in Othi>'fl coDtemptible moDarchy, It iiaa lost many glories, 
but has preserved some beauties of the mother tongue, and is 
spoken in its greatest purity at Janina in Albania. Tne chief 
diflference between Homaic and ancient Greek is the introduc- 
tion of auxiliary verbs in conju|?atinp tho substantive verbs, 
and in the pronunciation of several letters, which have been 
much altered. 

The Itoumani or Wollaohinn dialect greatly resembles the 
Italian, and is supposed to be a corruption of the Latin spoken 
in Thrace under the Roman empire. It^ also contains a con- 
siderable admixture of Slavonio and Turkish werdsj which have 
been suiieradded to the Latin Rtock, in the course oi ages. 

In Asiatic and African Turkey, the most prevalent and im- 
portant idiuin ia the noble tcmg-ud af Arabia^ which is spoken in 
its greatest purity amongst the Bedouins of Arabia Felix, but 
is generally di£[\ised throughout S3rria and Egypt, and among 
the rovers of the African aeserts of Tunis and Tripoli, Algeria 
and Morocco. It would be impossible to enter on the merits 
and characteristics of this splendid language within the limitcr 
of this work ; and we shall only add, that Arabic has exerted a 
powerful and beneficial influence on Turkish, on which it has 
conferred its alphabet, and which it has enriched with nume- 
rous terms relating to religion, science, and art. 

With regard to the other idioms spoken in Asiatic and A&ican 
Turkey, it will be sufficient to enumerate the most important, 
which are, the Kurd, Armenian, Persian, and Coptic. 

We inust now pass to a rapid survey of the Turkish language, 
which is considered by eminent philologists to belong: to the 
Tartar stock, though Lajard. XJrquhart, and other wnters are 
disposed to identify it with the ancient Median, an hypothesis 
that might possibly be reconciled with the former. 

An intimate and interesting affinity can be traced between. 
the Turkish, the Magyar, and the Finnic tongues ; and gramma- 
tical analysis has found deep vestiges of the Tartaric vocabu- 
lary and grammar not only in the Celtic, but even in the 
German idioms. 

We cannot pursue these interesting researches in this place ; 
t>ut they suffice to show the earlv and important connexion of 
the populations of Western ana Eastern Europe, in their 
eradle in Central Asia, whence they probably all originally 
sprang. 

The Turkish language is distinguished amon j: all others of 
the East and West, for its majesty, and for the simplicity of its 

grammar. The Turks, like the Tartars, Fins, and Hungarians, 
rm their substantlYes by postpositionB, instead of the preposi* 

K 
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lions.* These postpositions are frequently suffixes of the posses- 
sive pronouns. 

The latter, which are. formed of the genitives of the personal 
pronouns, as we shall see presently^ are the following : 



BnfBxM. 


8a£Szes. 


Benim— mine— m. 
Bzenin— tiiine— n. 
Onun— his— Bzi. 


Bizim--^ur-^niz. 
Szizin— your— nk. 


he substantive is declined, Xst— 


SingnUr. 


Pltinl. 


Baluk— the Fish. 
Balukin— Gen. 
Baluka— Dat. 
Baluki— Ace. 
Baluk— Voc. 
Balukdan-Abl. 


Baluklar— the Fishes, 

Baluklami— 

Baluklara— 

Baluklari— 

Baluklar— 

Baluklardan— 



2nd. The same substantive with suffix of possessive -pro- 
nouns: 

Baluk-im— my fish. 
Baluk-in— thy fish. 
Baluk-onun— his fish* 
Baluk-miz — &o* 
Baluk-niz— 
Baluk-szi — 

Similarly the word kitab, meaning book, will be declined 
Idtabim— mj book ; kitabin— thy book, &c. 

These brief remarks on the i>ost{)ositions wiU enable the 
ihilological reader to perceive that Tiurkish resembles the Norse, 
Finnic, and Ma&yar in this respect ; and we may add, that the 
Turkish vocabulary enables us to assert, that it must be among 
the most ancient of languages, as it shows a close affinity to 
fhe Finnic and Lap, which were spoken by the wimitive izuia- 
bitants of Europe. We shall now give a brief outline of the 
verbs. 

The Turkish language presents four dialects: — 1. The 
Uiguric; 2. The Tchagataish, or Buchanan; 8. TheKasanio, 
^^strachanish; and, 4, the Constantinopolitan.f 

^e personal forms of the Turkish verb present a similaip 
mode of development to those in the Peru and Ma^Jap lan- 
iruages: 

^ ^ , • 3ock'8 8praobl>aii, p. 11. 

t AMfiemo8at,]$^olier«hes0iirlMLaiiga«8Twt^ ?Mii,183a# 
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TtnauX "ProaoaaM, PoaMMhe Pronoiiaf. 

Ben ...... I Gen. benim .... (of) mine 

Bzen thou Gen. szenin .... thine 

he Gen. (Hiun .... his 

Biz we Gen. bizim .... ours 

Sziz ...... you Gen. szizin .... yours 

OnUr they Gen. onlarin . . . (of) your 

FoBsessiye pronouns replaced by affixes : 

Im, orm m^^ 

lUf or n thine 

Szi his 

Miz our 

Niz your 

Szi their 

A little examination will conyince the reader that the Turkish 
auxiliary verbs are formed by the addition of prononunal affixes, 
or suffixes, to a simple unliteral root, and that the substantiye 
yerbs are formed by the combination of the auxiliary verbs. 

Uxamplea* 
... to love. 

Indiofttiy* Present. 

Szev-er-im .... I love 
6zev-er-sin. • . . thoulovest 

Szev-er he loves 

Szev-er-iz .... we love 
Szev-er-sinis . . . you love 
Szev-er-ler .... theylovo 

Imperfeot Indiofttiye. 

Szev-er-idim ... I loved 
Szev-er-idin . . . thoulovedsl 
Szev-er-idi .... beloved 
Szev-er-idik ... we loved 
Szev-er-idiniz • . you loved 
Szev-er-idiler . . they loved 
jnflnitiTe. 

Szey-mek .... to love 

Partiaiple Preeent. 

Szev-er-iken . . loving 
PartidplaPart. 

8zev-mis .... loved 

The imperative is the root of the verb— «.^., szev, love; jaz, 
write; istk, will; from this the third ^rson singrular of the 
present indicative is formed by the addition of an r, if the im- 
perative ends in a vowel, and the syllable ar, tir, er, ir, ar, if 
the root terxxusLatMia a consonant. If a, «| or ti| appear ia the 
K2 
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Im . . • . 


. lam 


Sin ... . 


. thou wast 


Der ... 


. he is 


Iz 


. we are 


Sinis . . . 


• you are 
. they are 


Der-ler . 




Id-im . . 


. I was 


Id-in . . 


• thou wast 


Id-i . . . 


. he was 


Idi-k . . 


. we were 


Idi-niz . 


. you were 


Idi-ler . 


. they were 


Ol-mak . 


. . .to be 


Iken. . . 


Pe* 

• • , being 




. . . been 
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last syllable of tlie root, ar and ur are appended to it; bnt if jfl> 
e, c, or «, appear in the last syllable of the root, fir, cr, and zr» 
are added on. 



Imperative. 


Third Person, Present Indicativo- 


Iszto . . . will 


Ister he wills 


Szev .... love 


Szever .... he loves 


Gel come 


Gelir he comes 


Jaz write 


Jazar he writes 


Kos run 


Kozar .... he runs 


Dur remain 


Dumr .... he remains 


Diis fall 


Diiser .... he falls 


Don comeback 


Doner .... he comes back 



The perfect tense is formed, in the verb to he, by the root of 
olmak, and by idim, I was ; in the other verbs also by the root^ 
throwin? away the syllables ar and cr, and by the termination, 
idim. Oldum is, however, used instead of ol-idim in the nomi- 
native for the sake of euphony, the i being changed throughout 
the tense into u—e.g., olauk. In szevdim, I have loved, and 
jazdim, I have written, &c ,'this is not the case, as euphony 
does not require the change here. 

The second perfect is formed by the perfect participle passive 
and the jjresent im. :— szev-mis-im, I have erred; jas-mis-im, 
I have written; and so on. 

The pluperfect is formed by the perfect participle passive and 
the imperfect of im — i.e., idim, or udum, for tne sake of 
euphony, in olmus-udum, I had been; szev-mis-idim, I had 
loved ; jaz-mis-idim, I had written. 

There is no future in Turkish, as in Gothic; the present being 
osed in its stead. The auxiliary verb esse presents a future 
compounded of olmak and im. Example: ol-ur-um, I shall 
be; ol-ur-szum, &c.; szev-er-im, I shall love; jaz-ar-im, 1 
6hall write, — ^in this case conjugated exactly like the present. 

The conjunctive present now in use is — 

Ola-im ... I may be Szev-e-im ... I may love 

Ola-szin, &c. Szev-e-szin, &c. 

The imperfect conditional in the verb olmak is ola and idim, 
with the other cases of the imperfect indicative. The imperfect 
conjunctive of the other verbs is like the imperfect indicative — 
szev-er-idim, &c. 

The pluperfect conjunctive is formed of the perfect participle 
passive and the imperfect of the conjunctive — 

Olmus-ola-idim I might have been. 

Szevmis-idim I might have loved, &()• 

The perfect conditional is as follows: — 

Szev-mis-ol-ur-udum .... I should have loyed. 
Szey-mis-ol-ur-udun . . • • thou, &o. 
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This is a compound of tlio porfort participle passive, szevmis, of 
the 3rd person future of the auxiliary verb olur, and of the 
imperfect idimn udum. 

The imperatives are — 

01-szen .... be thou, Szcv love thoU| 

01-szun, &o. Szev-szin, &o. 

Ola-lim, Szev-elim, 

01-unuz, Szev-inis, 

01-8zum-lar, Szev-szin-ler. 

This tense was formed in an anomalous manner. 

The infinitive is the root ot the verb, and the termination 
mak, or mek — e.g.^ olmak, to be ; szov-mek, to love. In the 
prfcct, add idik, or olduk-idik, to have been; ezev-dik, to have 
loved. 

Participles : — ikon, being ; szev-er-iken, loving. 

Participle passive : — imis, been ; szev-mis, loved. 

Active verbs become passive by adding il to the root, if it 
ends in a consonant — szov-il-raek, to be loved. If it ends in a 
vowel, n is added — oku-n-mak, to be read. 

Present. Imporfeot. 

Szev-il-ir-im . . I am loved Szcv-il-ir-idim . . I was loved 
6zev-il-ir-szin &o. Szev-il-ir-idin . > thou, &o. 

1st perfect : — szev-il-dim, I have been or was loved 
2nd perfect:— szev-il-irais-im, 1 have been loved. 
Pluperfect: — szev-il-imis-idim, I have been loved. 
Future : — szev-il-ir im, I shall be loved. 



A Vocahtlary of terms ffeqiicnthj recurring in the civili mi7i- 
tart/f ami religious administration of Turkey, and also of 
other usual expressions. 

Numerals. 



Bir, one. 
Ikif two. 
Utchf three. 
Deurtf foiu*. 
Bechf five. 
Altif bix. 
Jedl, scvon. 
JSckiz, eight. 
Doqojiz, nine. 
On, tcii. 
On bir, cloven. 
On iki, twelve. 
Jyhirmif twenty 



Jghirmi bir, one and twenty, 

Otouz, thirty. 

Qcrq, forty. 

Mli, fifty. 

Altmichf sixty. 

Jctmich, seventy. 

JScksen, eighty. 

Doksan, ninety. 

lyz, ft hnndrcu. 

Jkijuz, two hundred, 

Den, a tliouBAnd. 

On bin, ton tbousond. 

Juz bin^ a hundred thousand. 



IM TUJUMIy ?A81* Ain> mSBSHT. 



TtfrwiuA Pronmms. 



£iZf or htdeTf we. 
iSi^i tlion. 



iS^MJ, or sizler, yon. 
j&^ or 0, he. 
Anlafr, or onZer, they. 



Alphdbetieal list of useful expressions, 

Aadet, ori^n, descent, 
ular/ odasif chamber of audience. 

AasehurOf or Husein% feast of mourning, and day of affiranchiseiiient. 
Ainalif Turkish ducats. 
•^n^ customs of the state. 
Alaibaschif colonel. 
Alkischf term of benediction. 

Amedschi effendi, the cabinet secretary of the reis e£fendi. 
Amehmnde, veterans. 

Anbarlar emini, the intendant of the magazine of the arsenaL 
Arpcdik, barley tax. 
Arslanffruschf Turkish piastre. 
Asashaschi^ lieutenant of police. 
Assnaf gmlds, corporations. 
Avretf woman. 

Awdschibaschi, chiefs huntsman. 
Awarisi-diioanie, Divan impost. 
Bahi £>ewlet, tne Sublime Porte. 
Badschf tax. 
^ Bairam^ feast of sacrifice of Islam. 
JBcuchaga, first eimuch. 

Bcuchbahikulif chancellery clerk of the public treasury. 
Basch^K-serdar^ commander. 
BsdaXoscMcat a kind of cannon, probably howitzers. 
Beglikdschif attorney-general. 

Beglih-kcdemif firman and archives of state documents. 
Bevraq, flag. 
Bidaatf innovations. 
BinAiishit colonel of 1000. 
Bismillahj in the name of Grod. 

bZu^^ |captainB of the imperial gardeners. 

Capitanti, flag-ship. 

Chetrtidschf poll-tax. 

Chasinedar^ treasurer. 

Chawass, crown ^perty. also policeman. 

CAtrJbai cc/ten^ mphevs dress. 

Ckud§ckt6f oaoinot* 
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Ckusbet prayer for tlie imperial family. 

Dart iccukUf the house of happiness — t. e., the harem. 

JJe/terdar kapusi, the gate of the defterdar. 

JDeU hcuchif commandant of the horse guards of the grand liadr. 

Deri acadet^ the gate of the harem. 

Dragoman^ interpreter. 

DschebeUif trooper. 

Dschifiet, poll-tax. 

JEicdetj eoyemment. 

Uminifkwa, director of the chancellery of the mnfli. 

JSmirol kebir^ great prince. 

Mr^ man. 

Mkschandschis, active troops. 

Mschrefiy Egyj^tian ducats. 

Ewkcui humajwn ncuirif overseer of the charitable institutions of the 

sultan. 
Bwkaf ruuirif overseer of the remaining charitable institutions. 
^akiTf mendicant monk. ^ 

FarUy rider. 
Fellah^ peasant. 
Ferikf properly means a division, a new name for the smaller divisions 

of the regular troops. 
Cfapou, gate, door. 
Ohaaa^ holy conflict. 
Ohazi elf the victorious, or the warrior. 
Oiaour, Christian, non-Mussulman, also dog. 
OdnUM, volunteer. 
Marem, forecourt of mosaues, the same as dctri $eadeif the woman's 

province, expresses tne idea of intangible sanctity. 
JBidschrett emigration. 
Hukukf rights. 
lapraq, leaf. 

I oka fermani, ratifying firman. 

Jspravnikf captain of a circle in the Danubian principalities. ' 
JstanbbUu, TurHitjh ducats. 
Ildirim, tnundeirbolt. " * * * • -^v ., -^ 
JToan, prince of the army. •'•... ■*.■ 

Kadr^ the holy ni^ht when the Koran was sent. 
Kaimakamif substitute. 
Kainardeche^ fountain. 
KaUawif turban of the vizir. 
Xanunif law-giver. 
Kanunanu, canonical book,^ or law. 
Kapuaga, upper chamberlain of the seraglio. 
Katana^ nussar, Romaic jcarai/of. 
Kaputsehokodar^ chamberlain of the Porte. 
Kauk, cap. 
Kejpenckf overcoat. 
Ktaja, steward. 
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Xtajaehatun, stewardess, or doexma of tlie baiem. 

JKi al (Arabic), book. 

Konaaschi, house steward. 

K(makt box for offerings for pablio objects, 

KoraaUy Mamelukes. 

Kundakdschi^ p^otecbnist. 

Xuridachit Persian lifeguards. 

iMghurndschUxuchif general of tbe miners, 

JjewBTidf irresTilar troops, militia, marines. 

MahJUt the place for the crier summoning to prayer. 

MartoioSt border soldier. 

Masshaft the holy Scriptures sent from heaven. 

Mauruit transport ship. 

Mewkufatdscni, president of the chancellery for taxes. 

Minaret (steeple), needs no explanation. 

Mmber^^ pulpit for Friday preaching. 

JfistfirZt, Egyptian ducats. 

MoUahf doctor of laws. 

MosseOman^ freedman. 

Mufti^ patriarch (chief priest). 

Muhazafj standing army. 

Nihajettirnihcuett ultimatum. 

I^ara^ three aspres. 

Tatrona^ admiral's ship. 

Tendsch^ signature. 

Qofpo^, cap, hat. ^ 

Majii, subject, subject country^ 

Bedif, miUtia. 

MemU-idema, the senior jurist. 

Midschal, minister. 

JSadSj troo^ of 100 men (among Tartars). 

Schehr eminif mayor of town. 

JScherij laws of religion. 

JSchiif dissenters, heretics. 

JSerai agaSf chief inspector of the palace. 

^tAcIar, man-at-arms, sword-bearer. 

Bipahit rider, sons of noblemen, common mercenary cayalxy, comrades. 

JSaujataTf corporal. 

Tadschikt Germans, AaSiKoi of Herodotus. 

Takbikdachij keepers of the privy seal. 

Tersane eminif the intendant of the arsenaL 

Waifi preacher. 

Valtdet sultan-mother. . 

Wekakti tnuUdka, unbounded authority. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BEFLEOnONS ON GBEECE AKO EGYPT. 

It has been well remarked that history is the best school for 
statesmen and for nations, who should take warning from the 
blunders, and derive oourogo from the triumphs it records. Kor 
is there, perhaps, any period of modem or ancient history richer 
in lessons of weight, and especially of warning, than the history 
of Turkey in the nineteenth century: its episodes being equally 
calculated to throw li^ht on the virtues and defects of the 
Porte, the ruling principles of Russian policy, the weak side 
of British diplomacy, and the dismal prejudices of Western 
Europe. 

We have already dwelt somewhat concisely on the prominent 
occurrences of Ottoman history, and it is our present purpose to 
show that Western diplomacy, which has professed to protect, 
has virtually ruined the liberty, and threatened the existence, ox 
Turkey. 

In the first quarter of the present century. Sultan Mahmoudt 
one of the most remarkable sovereigns who ever swayed a 
sceptre, was engaged in the laudable task of reforming every 
branch of his aaxmnistration, so as to adapt it to the advanced 
spirit of the age. The old system is condemned by Frank 
writers, many of whom admire the energetic sway of Catherine 
of Russia ; and who assert that Turkey, fifty years^ affo, was a 
prey to anarchy, all the provincial pashas beinginaependent 
sovereigns, and the central authority a fiction. There may be 
much truth in this, but Mahmoud and Abdul-Medjid have effected 
more than most monarchs on record in confirming the autho- 
rity of the crown and the law, and eradicating anarchy. But 
it IS somewhat remarkable that the European powers, including 
France and England, should have followed, or rather exceeded, 
the precise course they condemned in Turkey. France appro- 
priates Algeria, a province of Turkey, united by feeble ties to 
the sultan's power, and supports Egypt in asserting its inde- 
pendence, and aspiring to annex Syria. England and France 
together destroy the Turkish fleet in time of peace, without a 
declaration of war, and force it to give up Greece, a coimtry to 
the possession of which it had as much right as England to 
Ireland. Nor is this all ; for that fatal step led to the protection 
and occupation of Wallachia and Moldavia, which were brought 
within the grasp of Russia by the infatuation of British diplo- 
macy. Moreover, when Mahmoud was reduced to extremity by 
the advance of the Egyptian army under Ibrahim Pasha in 1840, 
England abandoned Turkey to the protection of Russia; the 
result was the treaty of Unkiar-Skelossi, which placed thA 
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snltan TirtaaUv at the feet of the czar. Nor could the gallantry 
of a Napier ana a British fleet at Acre atone for this fatal error, 
for it was too late. The treaty of London was signed* and 
Tnrkey given up to Russia; the navigation of the Danuhe had 
already been closed at the treaty of Aobianople, also induced by 
British diplomacy ; and the Black Sea was shut for years, aiter 
which came the surrender of Ciroassia, another great barrier of 
Turkey and of India. 

Golovin affirms that the fiercest accusations of the "RupliaTi 
press and platform cannot exaggerate the influence of Niohdas 
and Russia over the church and peojple in the kingdom of 
Greece. Yet these are the work of Bntish diplomacy. Surely 
here were blunders enough for one generation. 

"We have observed that the events of the last fifty years 
throw much light on the virtues and defects of Turkey. "We 
ahall treat of this point in the first instance. 

With regard to Ottoman virtue, we have seen this people 
tranquilly submit to a revolution greater than any in YnsUaj^ 
and readily concede greater reforms to those looked upon as 
heretics than England grants to the Jews. We liEtye seen tiliem, 
when betrayed and injured by the whole of Europe, in 1829, 
bravely face the foe, and nobly defend themselves; and we have 
seen them extending perfect charity to foreigners among them». 
when they had muon greater cause for exasperation th^n 
Napoleon at the time of the iacarceration of all English tra- 
vellers. Though their navy was destroyed at Navarino by the 
British and French, without a declaration of war, British and 
French residents at Constantinople were not molested at a tima 
when we were abetting the rebellion of the Greeks. Finally, 
we have seen them true to their word and l^eir honour when ali 
Christendom had broken faith in its dealings with ^em. 

Regarding the defects of Turkey, the last fifty years present 
a useful lesson. The Ottoman empire, like Austria, is weak 
from the multitude of races composing it, and from the vicinity 
of an ambitious and an unscrupulous neighbour, and stUl more 
dangerous allies. The great defect of Turkey has been the 
possession of a large, ignorant, superstitious, and immoral 
Greek, and above all Slavonic, population, whose creed has 
been used by Northern and Western diplomatists of chicanery 
as an instrument for dismembering the empire. This save a 
pretext for British and French statesmen to support the rebellion 
m Greece of a band of assassins and thieves, under the name of 
Christians; men who had been subjects of Turkey for three 
eenturies and a half. And this was the work of our senate and 
ministers, whilst we suffered the twenty million Poles and six 
million Magyars to be treated as rebels, and deprived of liberties 
which they had enjoyed from time immemorial, and which had 
been guaranteed to them by ourselves at the treaty of Vienna. 
We say the different races of Turkey are a warning to Austria. 
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She also lias a divided population and many Slayoniant, and 
Busflia may soon claim a protectorate in Croatia, as she hat 
done in WaUachia. Nor is this th^ffreatest dangler of Austrisi 
which lies in a protectorate of Western diplomacy extended 
over Italy and Hnnrary . If our Foreign Office tutors the cabinet 
of Vienna, it is infallibly lost, and will fall a prey to Russia. 
Such has been the fate of Turkey, and such will be the fate of 
Austria. 

With regard to the next lesson taught by the last fifty yean 
in connexion with Turkey, we learn much from them respecting 
the eneroaohing spirit of Russia. We find that all her 
aggressions are made in the disguise of an angel of light, and 
that she breaks hearts and ruins cities in the cause of the Prince 
of Peace. If she coyets a province, it is for the ^eater glory 
of Ood; if she steals her neighbour's property, it is to forward 
eiyilization, humanity, and harmony. Nations are to be enslayed 
or exterminated in honour of the cross of Christ ; and confiding 
allies are to be betrayed by a kiss to forward the great work (» 
wdyation. In short, the experience of Russo-Turkish wars and 
treaties, since the treaty of Kainardji, in 1774, has shown that 
the oaths and protestations of the Muscovite are not worth the 
parchment on which they are written; that the chief cause of 
their reception and success has been the folly or duplicity of the 
Western J^owers; and that we shall deserve our own chains, 
and others' curses, if wo do not prevent the fatal continuance 
of our i)resent system of poUcy and diplomacy. 

The time was when Russia had only the Sea of Azoff, and 
had not a fort on the Black Sea: she ought to be reduced to 
that position again, in mstice to Turkey and to ourselves, for 
we have both paid di^arly lor Jhissian dishonesty and our own 
folly. It is for the present generation of Englishmen to atone 
lor the errors or sins of the last hundred years. Poland par- 
titioned and sacrificed without a protest; the Crimea occupied 
in defiance of oaths ; Circassia and Georgia insidiously oircum- 
yented, enthralled, and blockaded; Persia robbed, humbled, and 
protected ; Turkey partitioned and protected ; Cracow suppressed 
XQ defiance of treaties ; Greece abetted in sedition ; Germany 
awed and protected; such has been the march of Russian 
diplomacy, thanks to the pliant disposition of British ministers, 
llius, the reader will easily perceive that the seven-leagued 
l>oots provided for the advances of Muscovite ambition were of 
British manufacture. 

This leads us to the next lesson to be learnt from the past 
balf century: namely, the weakness of British diplomacy, 
which is the strength of that of Russia. When Ibrahim Pasha 
had reduced Mahmoud to great danger, in the campaign of 1840, 
the sultan applied to England for support and protection, after 
we had crippled him at Navarino and Adnanople. Lord 
tonmmhy, an honour to our senate and aristooraoy, sapported 
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Malimoud manfully, hoping to bo coantenanced in Downinr' 
Street; but our forei^ minister refused the application ol 
Mabmoud, returning: bis answer tbrougb tbe Eussian embassy 
in London. Tbe consequence was, tbat Constantinople was 
protected and occupied oy a Russian army, and a peace waa 
signed tbat sacrificed tbe hberties of tbe Ottoman empire. 

Tbe reader will perceive tbat tbere is a loud langua^ in 
events. There is no end to tbe evidence of tbe infatuation of 
our diplomacy in tbe past, and it will suffice to say, in corrobo* 
ration of what we have advanced, tbat when Russia occupied: 
tbe Danubian principalities in 1849, to crush Hungary, this was 
in violation of treaties which guaranteed none but a j oint occupar < 
tion, and tbat only when tbe countries occupied themselves uxrf 
voked assistance. Yet England looked on without a protest ; and 
when Russia passed thePruth in 1853, it was British diplomacy 
which prevented Turkey from driving her out, and guarding tbe 
fertile principalities ana the Danube, which she might easily 
have done, according to Colonel Chesney and the best military • 
authorities, who know tbe ground. Thus our weakness of 
intellect and strength of influence have nearly ruined Turkey 
by assisting the aggressions of Russia. 

We have further to consider tbe dismal prejudices of Cbristiaiik 
Europe, as displayed in the history of Turkey for the last fijDty 
years. This is a painful but an instructive subject, and we musti 
dwell upon it somewhat at length. A familiar proverb says, 
"Give a dog a bad name and bang him." We have giyei^ 
Turkey a baa name, and its fate hangs in suspense. Yet th^ 
fidelity and honesty of tbe Turkish character are aptly symbQ^^ 
lized in the dog. 

With a large class in Christendom, tbe name Christian covers 
a multitude of sins. With the words of truth on their Ups^ 
they may indulge in hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. 
I regret to say that, if there is any of tbe spirit of Christianity 
in the East, it is not to be found among the nominal Christians, 
but among tbe Moslems. Lip service can no longer pass for a 
godly life ; and a race above all others addicted to theft, lying, 
treachery, and peijury, can scarcely rank among the followers 
of Christ. Yet such are tbe Greeks and many Slavonians. 
Kor can tbe Turks derive any great advantages in morality 
from the Frank Christians visiting them, if we may judge by 
tbe correspondents of some leading morning papers, who make 
a point of sacriiicing truth to serve a par^, and to surrender 
principle for a bribe. No man who nas studied Turkey in 
books, or on the spot, can attribute tbe deliberate and bigoted 
falsehoods uttered by many superficial writers or visitors in 
Turkey, to any other motive than a narrowness of mind and 
a want of honesty unworthy of an Englishman, or to infiuenoe. 
Unfortunately, these false statements baye met with a ready 
xeception among the masse8| who seem bUU to think that Hi 
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Christians iii Turkey are the innooent yictims of Moslem crnel- 
^es. The worst of them are spies and paid Russian agents, 
eipeoiallythe popes and patriarchs, who are bribed by large nfts 
ftom St. Tetersburg; the remainder are attached to the sultan, 
and hate Russia. All of them are, unhappily, much more into- 
lerant and immoral than the Ottomans; and if Turkev passed 
into Christian hands it would be ruined. The fact is, that the 
gallant Greeks are decorated with all the vices commonly attri- 
buted to the Turks, and that we might learn many lessons in 
Christianity and pure morality from the Ottomans. 

There is not in modem history a more lamentable example of 
the evils resultingfrom popular ignorance, than the insurrec- 
tion of (Greece. The Greeks had no more right to rebel than 
the Welsh in England, or ijie Bretons in France. Though a 
separate race, with a religion distinct from the Moslem, tney 
were a mongrel tribe, had oeen conquered long before, and had 
become an integral element in TurKey. As to the oppression 
of the Rajas, it would be wiser not to complain so much of it 
"^th our treatment of Ireland before our eyes. Catholic eman- 
cipation and the removal of the Test Act are only recent reforms 
in England. The grandfather of the writer was in danger of 
being mobbed, sixty years ago, because he was a Presbyterian 
dissentinflr minister. Mahmoud offered the Ghreeks many privi- 
leges, ana the Rajas, who have remained under Turkey, are in 
a Detter position than the free Greeks. Farther, the Greeka 
were a race of reprobates, and have remained so. The priests 
are a scandal to human nature, much more to Christendom. 
The people, numbering only about 2,000.000, are utterly de- 
graded, corrupt, and unprincipled. All the offices of religion 
and law can be bought. Members of the ministry and senate 
are often murderers and robbers, and all have a price. Such 
are our prot§g6s. 



CHAPTER VL 

ILLrSIElIIOirS OV MOSLBM MOSALS AKD MAKXnBBS. 

f ACTS are usuallv the best arguments, and narrative is mora 
convincing than oissertation. Hence the powerful influence of 
biblical parables, presenting great principles and truths embo- 
died in life. In conformity with this experience, we shall now 
present some illustrations of the imafleoted piety and charity 
of Mussulmans, in the hope of removing some of the disgrace- 
ftil bigptry and ignorance still prevailing among the multitude 
in Christendom on this subject. 

As almost aU statements emanating from European and 
Christian sources, relatiye to the Mussulmans and Turks, aic 
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erroneous and exagg:erated, we shall take onr descriptions from 
native writers, wno are more familiar with the subject, and 
who can always be tnisted ; for they regard honesty and truth 
M» their duty and interest, and practise ooth accordingly. 

A caravan of Arab travellers, whilst crossing the sands of 
the trackless desert, reached the residence of a gallant chie( 
named Ould-Bon-Bekeur, who entertained them right royally 
with mutton, butter, milk, and other treasures of his floc^ 
prepared with all the cunning of Arab artists and the Arab 
cuisine. Nor was his kindness confined to tiiese solid pieeei 
de resistance^ for he supplied and anticipated every want, 
plying his guests with joints of salted gazelle, with luscious 
dates, and other luxuries of the desert, which maybe compared 
to the turbot and pine-apples of our millionaires. 

At length the day arrived when tilie travellers were about to 
depart, and Bon-Bekeur determined to give them a last taste 
of his hospitality by inviting seven or eiffht of them to partake 
of a splendid supper, and to sleep under nis own roof. 

The assembly was merry and gay ; the young son of the host, 
a charming boy, seven or eight years of age. delighted tiiem 
especially by his grace and liveliness ; his latner was passion- 
ately fond of him, and Sid el Ha4j Mohammed, one of the 
guests, dressed the lad in a handsome new Burmese or Arab 
cloak, embroidered with silk, in a red ehacbia, or Tunis cap, 
andyellow slippers. 

When supper was served, however, the boy did not a^^pear, 
and when the travellers asked the scheikh to bring him to 
table, he replied tiiat " he was sleeping "very soundly, and the 
guests did not press the point any more. 

The repast was plentiful; the conversation very animatedt 
and they discussed the character of Christians and their mode 
of warfare. It may be useful for the reader to hear a little 
wholesome criticism from men who were educated without beine 
influenced by the prejudices and traditions that have biassed 
us. These Arabs observed that, according to common report, 
the Christian hosts were as numerous as mghts of swallows in 
the autumn ; that their soldiers were chained together, and all 
in a row like Hie beads in a necklace, and that tney Yr&ce shod 
like horses ; that each of them carried a lance at the end of his 
musket, and on his back a wallet (berd&a) containing his provi- 
nons ; and that all fire together as if there were only one report 
and one gun. They praised the justice of the Chnstians, a^ 
firming that the Christian chien did not practise extortioa* 
end that the poor was equal to the rich nuuL before their 
oadL 

But they reproached the Christians with a want of dignity, 
with laughing even when they said good morning, with entering 
the Qiristian moeques without taking off their shoes, unth itoc 
Uing rehgiowt with allowing tilieir wesiMi too moflli freedoBt 
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with hAng lady's men, witii drinking wine, eating pork, and 
kissing their dogs. 

After the prayer at daybreak, called Fedjer, when the travel- 
lers were on the point of starting, Bon-Bekeur, addressing them» 
said : — " My friends, I have followed the directions of the law, 
And used my best endeavours to make vour stay with me agree- 
able ; I believe that, with the help of God, I have performed 
all the duties of a host to his ^ests, and I come to ask you to 
g^ve me a testimony of affection. When I informed you last 
night that my son was sleeping soundly, he had just been 
killed by falling from a terrace while at play with his mother. 

" It was the will of God ; mav He grant nim rest ! In order 
not to disturb your banquet ana your merriment, I thought it 
my duty to suppress my grief, and I kept mv broken-hearted 
wife silent by threatening ner with divorce. I believe that her 
lamentation did not reach y;our ears. But may I re<iuest :^ou 
this morning to assist me in burying my son, and in joining 
your prayers to mine." 

The ^ests were struck speechless with this intelligenoey 
marvelling at the strength of character displayed by their hosts 
they went forth religiously to bury the poor ohild. 

Such is the law of hospitality among the Moslems. A host 
is required to remove all grief, all disputes, and all images of 
misfortune from his house, so that the hours spent by his friends 
under his roof may not be troubled. 

If a weary traveller sees «bn the horizon of the yellow sand 
86me spots of black, he guesses that it is an Arab encampment, 
and he carries his hunger and his thirst to the first tent. 

He has been seen; he is expected; the dogs bark; the 
encampment is all in motion. On arriving within ear-shot, he 
exclaims : " Ya moul el Khreima, dif Rebbi." (0 master of 
tii^ tent, I am a guest from GK)d.) They answer him : *' Mar* 
haba bik !" (Be welcome.) 

As soon as he comes up, the don are silenced : the men crowd 
around him : if he be on horseback, they hold his stirrup to 
help him to dismount, and to do him honour ; the tent is opened^ 
he enters : it is separated into two compartments by a curtain 
(el-hazale) ; one compartment becomes his home ; the other is 
that of the family. 

Without knowmg his name, or his quality, whence he comes 
or whither he goes, and without aslong him these questions, 
they give him dates and milk, before the time arrives for the 
evening tftam, or supper. 

If the guest be a chief, or a man of consequence, the host 
chooses suitable companions for the meal. 

The next morning, when the time for departure arrives, his 
iti^ed th brought up, ready groomed and harnessed ; his road is 
pointed out to him, and good wishes accompany his journey. 

The arriyal of guests is a jubilee for the poor of the village 
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•r camp; for, u at the time of our lord Ibrahim (AbraliftnL 
the hospitable), all the remains of the sheep roasted whdie, anff 
af the pasties (mesemmen), and the remains of the meal, are 
distributed among them. If a stranger approach the tent of a 
miser irho flies the visits of Mends, and hides away, and 
lets his do^ bark at the intruder, the neighbours ran up, saying : 
*'Come with us, guest of Qod," Ana imprecations like me 
following are hurled at the head of the miser : ** the dog, the 
accursed, the miser ! No, thou art not of our dan ! Be accursed 
of God as many times as there are hairs in thy beard !'* 

Henceforth this man stands alone, and is shunned ; he is 
despised, like the child of her who has never said no. It often 
happens that the encampment inflicts a fine of mutton, milky 
and porridge on the miser, to the profit of the stranger whom 
he refused to receive. 

If, on the other hand, a man shows himself ready and profuse 
in hospitality, they say: "Elkerim, gabbon ghranz, on bona 
fakir !' (The generous man, his heart is rich, and yet he is poor!) 
The owners of camels, of sheep, and of dates, in short, tiiose who 
own the goods of God, will help him b^r lending, and will vie 
with each other in providing his tent with flocks, butter, and 
wool ; they will evervwhere praise him and delight in him. 

" He is the lord of brave and generous men, and we will not 
leave him in sb^ts." But it is not enough to be generous; a 
man must know how to give. If you do not eat yourself, give 
to others to eat. 

Never watch each other when yon are eating. *' Leave to 
every man the freedom to do as he likes." Ben Abbas, eating 
with another marabout,* was guilty of the unpoliteness of tell- 
ing him that he was i)utting a nair in his mouth : ** Since you 
remark what I am doing so closely," replied the guest, ** as to 
see a hair on my plate, I swear by uiy head and mine thjEitl will 
never eat again in thy house." 

Never refuse a dish from the man who offers it. 

A guest arrived once at an Arab's tent, who made him sit 
down, and offered him a diffa: *' I am not hungry," said the 
stranger, " I only want a place to sleep in." ** 60, then, to 
another man's tent," replied the Arab ; *^ I do not wish it to be 
said, * I have slept at such a man's tent ;* I wish you to be able 
to say, • I satisfied my appetite there.' " 

80 much for Mussulman hospitality, a virtue somewhat rare 
in Christendom. We shall next proceed to give a specimen oi 
Moslem honesty, which is not so generally practised in Europe, 
and especially in Russia, as might be desirable. 

Sidi Mohammed-Moul el Gandouz lived, died, and was buried, 
at a spot in the desert, Vhere the pietv of the faithful raised a 
ohapel, or domed tomb (marabene), to his memory, and bearing 

* Arab priest 
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his name. This saint was renowned for the hospitality ho offered 
to the poor, and to travellers. 

The caravans that passed used to furnish supplies for his alms 
hy leaving: him dried meat, ilour, dates, butter, &o., which ho 
distributed to the unfortunate, whose provisions were ex- 
hausted, and to the poor pilprims who came to visit him and 
pray with him. This practice has been continued, and no 
caravan would venture to pass near this asylum without I)ra3r-* 
infir there and leaving an onacla, or gift. Every passer-by is 
entitled to enter the mosque, to eat as much as his hunger dic- 
tates, and to drink according to his thirst. But woe to the man 
who should dare to carry off the sacred provisions: he would 
surely perish by the way. 

No keeper is there to watch and guard these offerings. They 
are exposed to every one, laid on mats or suspended to the 
walls; yet never has there been ati example of any indiscreet 
person having abused this hospitality of God! 

And vet this happens in the midst of the desert, far from the 
sight of men ; — ^but God is everywhere. 

The author of these pages has, in a previous work, called the 
attention of his countrymen to the position of forty millions 
Russian serfs, who are virtually without any protection against 
the tyranny of their boyards and of the employes of govern- 
ment. He has shown that the rights of nature are violated in 
their case ; that they are visited with more stripes, and treated 
with greater harshness, than cattle in England ; and that they 
are more addicted to bestial intoxication than any race on the 
face of the earth. After the disclosures of "Uncle Tom's 
Cabin," and its " Key," we need not offer any strictures on the 
evils of negro slavery in America; and after the pages of 
•* Alton Locke." and ** Mary Barton," the reader will bo fully 
prepared to admit that there is much oppression and virtual 
slavery among the working classes in civilized and Christian 
En|?land. 

It shall be our purpose to contrast with these facts the 
character of slavery in Mussulman countries, as prescribed and 
limited by the Prophet, and practised by the Moslem of the pre- 
sent day. As an almost infinite amount of absurdity and false- 
hood has been written on this subject in Europe, it appears to 
deserve a somewhat close and careiul analysis, in justice alike 
to Mussulmans and Christians. 

The Koran says : ** Say to the prisoners in your hands : If 
God sceth that your hearts are right. He will pardon you, for He 
his gracious and merciful."* The doctors have disagreed, ns 
they often do, about the meaning of this text. Some maintain 
that the master of an Infidel must not oblige him to embrace 
Islam, and must let him act according to his own conscience. 

* Chap. viii. ver. 21 ; chap. ix. ver. 99. 
N 
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fiiem. Their marriages and divorces are reflated. The modes 
of a^anohisement are numerous, and promises of liberation are 
sacredly kept ; nor is his origin ever a source of humiliation to 
the freed man among^st a white population. The negress who 
has become a mother through ner master takes the name of 
oum-el-oidad (the mother of the child), and enjoys all the caret 
bestowed on legitimate wives. Her son is not a bastard, but 
the equal of his half-brothers ; he inherits property like them, 
and belongs to the tent as well as they. Consequently, no 
mulatto slaves exist. 

It is related that one day a Mussulman said, in the presenoo 
of Abou-Beker and Abdallah-Ibn-ou-Aomar, — ** I compare the 
children of a negress and a man of pure blood to mules : their 
mother is a mare and their father an ass ; do not trust them." 

His auditors replied : '* We are certain, for we have seen it^ 
that those people are as brave in battle on horseback as the 
children of pure blood. Therefore, never say : Such a man is 
the son of a negress, and this other is the son of a white woman; 
the field of battle is the true test." 

In short, in all God-fearinflr families, the slaves form in some 
sort a part of the family; ana slaves are often seen who refuse 
to be afiranohised, as happened with a slave of our lord Mo- 
hammed. This was a young slave who had been given to 
Khadija, the wife of the Prophet, who had presented him to 
her husband. He was named Zeid Abenon-Haret. His father 
came one da^, with the money in his hand, to ransom him. 
** If thy son wishes to go with thee, I consent," said Mohammed; 
•* lead him away." But the child, being consulted, replied : 
** father, slavery with the Prophet is better than freedom wilii 
thee !" This answer touched the messenger of God, who, not 
wishing to be distanced by his slave in generosity, liberated 
him, and provided him with a wife. 

Let us now hear the arguments employed by the Mussulman 
to vindicate this system. ... 

" Your religion, Christians ! forbids you from having slaves, 
at least I have been told so, among vou. Yet I have been in- 
formed that the negro kings south of the Niger, and on the shore 
of the Great Sea, to the West, sold whole shiploads of them to 
you. It was added, I grant, that this trade nad almost ceased 
the last few years, and that the fate of ne^es captured in war 
had become much worse in consequence. When tney were able 
to sell their prisoners, the kings used to fatten them, and took 
care of them, not making them work much. Now, as they 
know not what to do with them, they butcher them by thou- 
sands, in order not to feed them ; or they stake them in, like 
cattle, in folds, chained together, without clothes, or a grain of 
maize, awaiting the day. If they make them work, it is by 
beating them^ for the poor creatures are too weak to do much. 
as they Uye only on roots, grass, or leases of trees. This will 
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no doubt contmue till all the country become Mussulmans. 
May God sufficiently prolong my existence to enable me to see 
this! 

" It is repugnant to your feelings to have slaves. But in 
calling our servants our ^ropertv, and in saying that yours are 
free, me only difference is in the name. Though a Christian 
servant have the right to change masters as often as he list, he 
wiU still remain allnis life a servant, and hence a slave, save in 
the name. When our negroes are old, we liberate them ; but 
they still are our familiars, members of our tent." When your 
servants become old, what do you do with them } I see not a 
single one with grey hairs. 

With you, ine married woman despises the servant who has 
given her master a child. To live at all peacefully, she must 
never say no, or contradict. With us she is oum-eUouled — 
she has ner lodging, her son is honoured, both belong to the 
fEimily. 

** You are too proud, and not upright enough." 

For all true Mussidmans, Ben Honrira has laid down the 
following sentence :— 

" Never say, My slave, for we are all the slaves of God; say, 
Hy man-servant or my maid-senrant/' 
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edges, 

TI7TDB WIDE WORLD, with Engravings from De- 
▼ » signs by WiUiam ffan^ev. Printed on siii)erfine paper, with 
emblematical gilt back and nidca. 

The Library Edition. 

In Fcap. 8yo, cloth, price 2s* 6d.f cloth lettered, 

WIDE WIDE WORLD. By Elizabeth Wetherell. 
Printed on good paper, with Two Illustrations by WiUiam 
jffarvey. 

The Railway Edition. 

Price 2b. in boards, 
TXTIDE WIDE WORLD. By Elizabeth Wetherell. 
V ▼ Printed in a clear readable type, without abridgment. 

The Cheapest Edition. 

In Fcap. 8vo, price Is. 6d., in fancy boards, 

TTTIDE WIDE WORLD. By Elizabeth Wetherell. 

* ■» Printed, without abridgment, in new type. 

" As fiur as we know the early hiatorv of the * Wide Wide World/ it waa 
Urst bought to be presented to nice little girls ; elder sisters wore soon found 
poring over the Tolumes ; next, mothers wondered at the spell that could so 
«ncham the more volatile spirits of the household. After this, papas were not 
Terr difficult to convert ; for papas like to fool their ojes moisten sometimes 
with emotions more generous than those excited at the Stock Exchange or in 
the counting-house." — North American Eeviewfor January. 

« The snooesa of Miss WethereU's books is so great, that they promise to rival 
in popularity * Unde Tom's Cabin.' " 



In 1 vol. 24mo, cloth, gilt edges, 2^. 

VISIT TO MY BIRTHPLACE. By MiSB Buoturt. 
Author of " Retrospections," &c. 
Or ungilt. Is. 6d. 
In Fcap. 8vo, price 28., cloth lettered; or 28. 6d. gilt edges, 

STORY OF AN APPLK By a Lady. With lUustra- 
tions by John Gilbbbt. Fcap. Svo. 
"Is the best of its kind we have met with. We stronglj recommend it to onr 
readers, and we hope that its noble and highlj-gifced author (if we are rightty 
informed as to its parentage), wiU still oontmue in a path which has been com- 
menced with Boah signal soooesfi."— Jlfomin^ Herald. 

In Fcap. Svo, price 28. cloth gilt, 

BLACK PRINCESS (The). With Illustrations by John 
Gilbbbt. 
"The jUkenmm m^m, • 11ii» ii a true stonr, homandyderot ed by **- kn^tanm 
to inoaloate josliM^ dmenor, and tdncbMM, from WUtf « to E 
«giibitth»UMilgr, Am UttAg, md th* adyint^ of ^.^Sdon 



'gtif snplr Intmstins MatU, 



Price Two SHiLUiias, Seired, 

THE EDUCATIONAL CENSUS OF 
6BEAT BRITAIN. 

Being the Unabridged Official Beport of Hobaoe Mann, Esq. 

Popular Edncation is now of so much interest to all classes and parties 
in this conntrv, tliat it is IiiKlilT essential to place within the reach of the 
public Kenerallir, anthentie information npon the subject. The success of 
the abiidpient of the Beligious Census, of which 21,000 have already been 
told, justifies the belief that the present publication of great and permanent 
interest will meet with enoonragement. . 









BY THE AUTHOR OF "CALEB STUKELY." 

Price One SniixiNa, in Boards. 

WE ARE ALL LOW PEOPLE 

THERE, 
" The Banking House," " Elinor Travis," 

By the Author of "Caleb Stukeley." Eeprinted from 
"Blackwood's Magazine.** 



NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD. 

Price Three Shillings and Sixpence, Cloth gilt. 

SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF 
ANIMALS, 

By the Bev. J. G. WOOD, author of " Naturtd History." 
With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 

** We are inclined to rank this book in the same category with Whitens 
' Katnral History of Selbome ; ' the popularity of which book will assuredly 
nerer be obliterated.**— B^H** Messenger. 

"An excellent gift book for boys: we know of none of its class more 
amusing or fuller of new anecdotes of animal Ufe **^AHat. 

" Nothing can be more thoroughly entertaining, and at the same time 
instmctire, than the mass of information which he has brought together 
respecting the character and habits of the animals comprehended in the 
volume before us."— JoAn BuU. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 

NEW SERIES. 



Price ONE SHILLING, 
In Fancy Cover designed by Bibkst Fosteb. 

A N Q L I N Q r 

HOW TO ANGLE AND WHEBE 
TO GO. 

By ROBEET BLAKEY. With numerous Illustrations. 
' TlxiB Volume forme t/ie first of a 

New Series of Books for the Country. 

rhey will be printed in Foolscap 8vo, illustrated mih 
Bngravings, and boimd in a new wrapper designed by 
BiBKET Fosteb. To be followed on the 1st of August, 
moe One Shilling, by 

PIGEONS AND RABBITS, 

Da their WUJJ, DOMESTIC, and CAPTIVE STATES. 
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Mce One Shilling, in Boards. 

BOVINO ENGLISHMAN; 

Reprinted by Permission from 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 

*' This book is literally the employment of my momentt of idleneu. I 
etrried a set of tablets always about with me, and jotted down the matter 
ittrinirafternoonridea— whilst waiting for people who nerer came, and for 
t^it water— instead of gettinjr into a rage with my serrant for not coming 
lt40noe when I rang the heW..**—Sxtraet/rom Fn^ee. 



■;.} THE BEST WORK ON TURKEY. 

Price Eighteen Pence, Fancy Boarols. 

THE CITY OF THE SULTAN. 

By MISS PARDOE. 

"A new, cheap raised edition which will no doubt be molt aeeepttble at 
the present time, when every information respecting Turkejr is so much 
desired," 

fp^:^ 
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